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NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

University,  January  C,  1846. 
Ordered, — That  the  Annual  Reports  and  Proceedings  be  referred  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  and  published. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

AUGUSTUS  SCHELL,  Secretary,  Pro.  T  m. 


IN  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Library,  January  1G,  1846. 
Ordered, — That  the  Reports  submitted  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  together  with 
a  selection  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  members,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman  and  Secretary 
of  this  Committee. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

J.  R.  BRODHEAI'.  iry. 


Officers  of  %  Sorictjj, 

ELECTED,    1845. 


PRESIDENT, 

ALBERT    GALLATIN,    LL.  D. 


FIRST    VICE    PRESIDENT, 

LUTHER    BRADISH 


SECOND    VICE   PRESIDENT, 

THOMAS    DE    WITT,  D.D 

TREASURER, 

CYRUS    MASON,   D.  D, 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY, 

JOHN    R.    BARTLETT. 


DOMESTIC   CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY, 

JOHN    JAY. 


RECORDING    SECRETARY, 

JOHN   BIGELOW 


LIBRARIAN, 

GEORGE    GIBBS. 


ASSISTANT    LIBRARIAN, 

GEORGE    H.    MOORE. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 
1845. 

PROSPER  M.  WETMORE,  Chairman, 

EDWARD   ROBINSON,  D.  D., 

HENRY  R.   SCHOOLCRAFT, 

FREDERIC    DE  PEYSTER, 

JOHN   ROMEYN   BRODHEAD, 

AUGUSTUS  SCHELL, 

ERASTUS  C.  BENEDICT,   Secretary. 

OFFICERS  OF   THE  SOCIETY,  EX.  OFF. 


COMMITTEE    ON    DOCUMENTARY    COLLECTIONS. 

ALBERT  GALLATIN,  LL.  D., 
THOMAS  DE  WITT,  D.  D., 
J.  ROMEYN  BRODHEAD, 
JOHN  R.  BARTLETT, 
CHARLES  F.  HOFFMAN. 


SYNOPSIS 


1845. 

Jan.  7.     Annual  Election. 

Feb.  11.     Special  Meeting. 

Paper  by  the  late  W.  L.  Stone,  commenced. 
Mar.  4.  Paper  by  the  late  W.  L.  Stone,  continued. 
April  1.     Paper  by  the  late  W.  L.  Stone,  concluded. 

Mr.  Field's  Report. 
May  6.     Mr.  Griswold's  Paper. 

13.     Discussion  on  Mr.  Field's  Report. 
June  3.     Mr.  Thompson's  Paper. 

19.  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  Paper. 
General  Jackson's  death  announced. 

summer  recess. 

Oct.  7.     Mr.  Campbell's  Paper. 
Nov.  4.     Mr.  Bartlett's  Paper. 

Mr.  Campbell's  Memorial. 

20.  Anniversary  Meeting. 

Mr.  Bradford's  Discoukm:. 
Dec.  2.     Mr.  Gibes'  Paper. 
Mr.  Jay's  Paper. 
Mr.  Brodhead's  Paper. 


NEW  YORK  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY- 


ANNUAL   REPORT. 

Historical  Rooms,  University,  January  6,  1846. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  general  Report,  required  by  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws. 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  continued  to  ad- 
vance in  prosperity  and  usefulness;  its  members  have 
largely  increased  ;  its  Library  has  been  much  improved,  and 
valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  its  manuscript  de- 
partment. The  stated  meetings  have  been  fully  attended  : 
a  lively  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  they  have 
associated  themselves,  has  been  awakened  among  the  mem- 
bers generally  ;  and  their  influence,  not  limited  to  the  bounds 
of  our  own  State,  is  already  felt  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 
In  view  of  these  gratifying  results,  the  committee,  with  equal 
sincerity  and  pleasure,  tender  their  felicitations  upon  the 
auspicious  circumstances  in  which  the  new  year  finds  the 
New  York  Historical  Society. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Report,  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
members  have  been  admitted,  of  whom  three  were  Honor- 
ary, forty-nine  Corresponding,  and  ninety-three  Resident. 
Among  the  names  added  to  our  roll  will  be  found  many 
eminent  in  character  and  literary  position,  and  who.  we 
trust,  will  contribute  to  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  Soci- 
ety. 

While  noticing  the  accessions  to  our  members  during  the 
year,  the  Committee  have  a  grateful  duty  to  perform,  in 
adding  that  but  few  inroads  have  been  made  upon  our  rank-. 
in  the  same  period,  by  death.     Of  those    who  have   been 
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withdrawn,  it  becomes  us  to  speak  in  this  the  official  re- 
cord of  the  Society. 

The  last  summer  witnessed  the  national  mourning  for 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the  Republic. 
Participating  in  the  general  sentiment  that  it  was  "  most 
proper  to  notice  an  event  which  took  from  among  us  an 
eminent  citizen,  distinguished  by  high  marks  of  public  re- 
gard,"* the  decease  of  their  fellow  member,  Andrew  Jack- 
son, was  appropriately  commemorated  by  the  Society. 
Meeting  upon  a  common  ground  where  party  differences 
were  forgotten  in  the  holy  influences  of  the  hour,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  among  our  statesmen  did  not  fail  to  bring 
to  our  assembly  the  tribute  of  his  noble  eloquence,  and  to 
lay  a  graceful  garland  upon  the  tomb  of  the  departed  vet- 
eran. 

It  is  proper  also  to  notice  the  recent  death  at  Paris  of  Mr. 
David  B.  Warden,  an  honorary  member,  whose  name  has 
long  been  familiar  to  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject of  American  History.  Of  foreign  birth,  Mr.  Warden 
came  to  this  country  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and 
for  a  considerable  period  was  occupied  in  the  comparative- 
ly humble  sphere  of  teacher  in  an  academy  in  this  State. 
He  accompanied  General  Armstrong  to  France  as  Secreta- 
ry of  Legation,  and  subsequently  for  many  years  filled  the 
station  of  American  Consul  at  Paris.  He  was  a  member 
of  several  foreign  literary  societies,  and  a  man  of  deep  and 
varied  learning.  His  attention  was  early  directed  to  the 
collecting  of  books  relative  to  the  history  of  America,  and 
during  his  long  residence  in  France,  he  succeeded  in  form- 
ing two  valuable  libraries,  mostly  confined  to  the  subject 
named.  The  first  of  these  was  purchased  some  years  since 
by  Harvard  University,  and  the  second  during  the  past 
year  by  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  latter  collection  is  one  of  rare  interest  to  the  student 
of  history,  and  comprises  many  works  in  French  and  En- 
glish, relating  to  North  and  South  America  and  the  West 


*Mr.  Webster's  Remarks. 
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Indies,  with  all  the  voyages  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 
It  embraces  also  the  history  of  the  exploits  of  the  early  Je- 
suit missionaries — of  the  first  settlement  of  our  north-west- 
ern territories,  now  States,  by  the  French  adventurers,  and 
in  some  degree,  of  nearly  every  State  and  territory  in  the 
Union,  from  its  first  discovery. 

The  principal  original  works  of  Mr.  Warden  are  an  ac- 
count of  the  United  States,  published  in  English,  French 
and  German;  American  Consular  establishments  ;  account 
of  anticmities  of  North  America  ;  a  similar  work  on  Mexi- 
can antiquities  ;  and  various  contributions  to  French  peri- 
odical works,  on  subjects  relating  to  America. 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  the  close  of  Mr.  War- 
den's long  and  useful  life,  from  the  fact  that  he  died  in 
extreme  penury,  shortly  before  the  proceeds  of  his  collection, 
purchased  by  the  State  of  New  York,  had  been  received  at 
Paris.  His  long  continued  and  efficient  labors  in  a  sphere 
of  duty  congenial  with  our  own,  furnish  a  strong  claim  to 
our  respect  for  his  memory. 

Mr.  E.  Champion  Bacon,  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  a  corres- 
ponding member,  died  at  Seville,  in  Spain,  in  the  month  of 
January  last.  Mr.  Bacon  evinced  much  interest  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  objects,  and  had  transmitted  to  us  several 
interesting  communications,  accompanied  by  transcripts  of 
original  documents.  His  loss  will  be  felt  as  that  of  one 
who  gave  promise  of  much  usefulness  in  the  cause  of  his- 
torical research. 

On  the  list  of  resident  members,  but  one  death  has  been 
noted,  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Gerry,  son  of  the  late  Elbridge 
Gerry  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Gerry  was  formerly  an  officer 
of  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
for  his  personal  worth. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  last  Annual  Report,  to  the 
State  Historical  Agency,  and  to  the  influence  the  Society 
had  exerted  in  procuring  the  passage  of  the  law  by  which 
it  had  been  established.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, Mr.  Brodhead  having  completed  his  mission  to  Eu- 
rope as  State  Historical  Agent,  submitted  his  Final  Report, 
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which  was  printed  by  order  of  the  Senate,  and  extensively 
circulated.  The  results  developed  in  this  Report,  sufficient- 
ly vindicate  the  statesman-like  views  of  those  who  advocat- 
ed the  policy  of  the  law  under  which  Mr.  Brodhead  was 
appointed.  The  immediate  result  of  the  mission,  is  the 
addition  to  the  collections  of  the  State,  of  eighty  volumes 
of  transcripts  from  historical  documents,  found  in  the  arch- 
ives of  Holland,  England  and  France,  many  of  which  are 
entirely  new  to  the  American  historian. 

Among  these  may  be  found  full  details  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  States-General  respecting  the  colony  of  New  Nether- 
land  ;  of  the  correspondence  of  the  English  government 
with  the  authorities  of  New  York,  from  1664  to  the  revolu- 
tion :  and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  French  on  our  Cana- 
dian frontier,  including  the  interesting  correspondence  of 
Dieskaw,  Montcalm  and  Vaudreuil. 

New  York  now  possesses  an  authentic  body  of  annals 
in  the  Secretary's  office ;  and  the  Committee  with,  a 
just  feeling  of  pride,  congratulate  their  fellow  citizens  that 
their  State,  "  not  less  faithful  now  in  the  time  of  her  power 
and  greatness  to  her  honor  and  to  her  fame,  than  in  her  day 
of  difficulty  and  oppression  to  the  principles  she  then  so 
fearlessly  asserted — has  been  among  the  foremost  of  the 
confederation  to  vindicate  her  self-respect  to  the  world,  by 
rescuing  from  obscurity  and  long  neglect,  the  scattered  me- 
morials of  her  colonial  existence,  to  place  them  side  by  side 
the  records  of  her  independent  progress.*'* 

But  flattering  as  has  been  the  result  of  our  labors,  so 
ably  seconded  by  the  Historical  Agency,  in  this  interesting 
field  of  research,  the  Committee  conceive  that  the  Society 
has  yet  an  important  duty  to  discharge,  in  reference  to  our 
Colonial  and  Provincial  Records.  The  suggestion  hereto- 
fore made,  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  procure  the  publi- 
cation of  these  Records,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society, 
is  therefore  again  repeated  and  urged.  Public  attention 
is    awakened  to  the    subject,  and  an  earnest   expectation 


*Mr.  Brodhead's  Final  Report — February,  1845.     (Senate  Documents.) 
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exists  that  there  documents  now  in  a  measure  inaccessible 
in  the  State  department — inaccessible  at  all  events  to  those 
who  cannot  find  time  and  opportunity  to  visit  the  seat  of 
government— should  forthwith  be  published  in  a  conveni- 
ent form  for  general  consultation.  Impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  the  Society  has  appointed  a  compe- 
tent Committee  to  prepare  materials  for  a  series  of  vol- 
umes, to  be  collected  from  the  Records  at  Albany,  and  to 
publish  the  same  under  its  auspices.  The  Committee  have 
made  progress  in  the  duty  confided  to  them,  and  it  is  not 
doubted  that  their  labors  will  be  performed  in  a  manner  to 
answer  the  public  expectation. 

Should  the  State  give  such  a  countenance  to  our  present 
undertaking,  as  we  think  we  may  rightfully  ask  from  the 
representatives  of  an  intelligent  people,  the  Society  will  be 
enable  in  a  short  time  to  publish  a  series  of  volumes,  which 
shall  contain  accurate  transcripts  and  translations  from  all 
the  more  important  documents  in  the  State  collection,  com- 
prising materials  of  inestimable  value  to  the  future  Histo- 
rian, and  which  will  furnish  to  our  citizens  at  large,  a 
complete  body  of  annals  during  the  period  of  our  existence 
as  a  Colony  and  a  Province. 

In  view  of  the  high  importance  of  the  proposed  underta- 
king, it  may  well  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Leg- 
islature, whether  a  more  judicious  expenditure  could  be 
made  of  a  small  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  State,  than 
such  a  patronage  of  our  work  as  will  enable  us  to  prosecute 
it  with  vigor,  and  furnish  to  each  Academy  and  District 
School,  the  authenticated  materials  for  our  early  History. 

The  act  incorporating  this  Society  having  expired,  appli- 
cation will  be  made  at  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature 
for  a  revival  with  amendments  of  our  charter.  A  Bill  for 
this  purpose  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  presented  in 
the  Senate  at  an  early  day. 

Not  only  do  the  Committee  anticipate  a  cheerful  com- 
pliance with  the  prayer  of  their  memorial,  but  they  confi- 
dently hope  that  the  liberality  of  the  Legislature  will  be 
still  further  extended  to  an  Institution,  which  in  its  sphere 
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of  general  usefulness,  seeks  only  to  approve  itself  deserving 
the  public  confidence  and  favor.  The  Legislature  of  New 
York,  while  always  watchful  of  the  great  interests  commit- 
ted to  its  charge,  has  never  forgotten  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, nor  the  claims  of  literature  and  science,  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  her  statesmen  ;  and  we  have  an  abiding  confi- 
dence, that  the  Representatives  of  a  patriotic  and  liberal 
constituency,  will  admit  without  hesitation,  the  expediency 
and  propriety  of  affording  to  this  Society,  by  a  participation 
in  the  bounty  bestowed  upon  other  literary  institutions,  the 
means  of  still  more  efficiently  pursuing  its  career  of  histor- 
ical investigation. 

There  have  been  eight  stated,  and  four  special  meetings 
of  the  Society  held  during  the  year.  At  each  of  these  meet- 
ings the  attendance  of  members  has  been  large,  subjects 
of  interest  have  been  discussed  and  many  valuable  papers 
read,  a  portion  of  which  will  appear  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  Report. 

The  Library  has  been  open  to  the  members  and  to  persons 
desiring  access  to  the  books  and  documents,  at  stated  hours 
in  accordance  with  published  regulations. 

The  Report  of  the  Librarian  will  exhibit  a  very  consider- 
able iricrease,  by  donation  and  purchase  to  our  collection  of 
books  and  maps.  The  Committee  respectfully  request  the 
attention  of  members  to  the  several  suggestions  presented 
by  that  officer.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  a  rigid  supervision 
is  exercised  over  the  property  of  the  Society,  and  that  as  far 
as  means  have  permitted,  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  completing  files  of  newspapers,  restoring  broken 
sets  of  books,  and  repairing  whatever  had  become  injured 
by  time  or  accident. 

The  assistant  Librarian  was  assiduously  occupied  during 
the  summer  recess  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Library 
and  is  preparing  a  catalogue  of  the  books.  The  Commit- 
tee bear  testimony  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  multifa- 
rious duties. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  will  present  a  full  statement 
of  the  condition  of  the  finances,  and  the  Committee  are 
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again  gratified  in  being  able  to  announce  that  the  society  is 
free  from  debt.  There  are  now  377  Resident  members,  and 
the  annual  income,  derived  from  their  subscriptions,  amounts 
to  the  sum  of  $1,885,  being  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  una- 
voidable expenses  of  the  current  year. 

The  Committee  on  finance  appointed  during  the  previous 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  subscriptions  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  preparation  of  a  Catalogue,  and  the  necessary 
repair  of  books,  binding  &c.  have  made  some  progress  in 
their  labours.  The  Society  are  indebted  for  liberal  dona- 
tions to  the  following  gentlemen  ;  Messrs  William  S.  Wet- 
more,  Cyrus  Mason,  John  C.  Green,  Stewart  Brown,  W. 
R.  Jones,  Josiah  L.  Hale,   and  Mathew  Morgan. 

Further  collections  are  confidently  expected,  through 
the  agency  of  the  gentlemen  composing  the  finance  com- 
mittee, and  the  sums  to  be  obtained  will  be  specifically 
appropriated  to  the  objects  indicated. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  January,  the  reports  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  the  Treasurer  and  Librarian  were  sever- 
ally presented,  read  and  ordered  to  be  published. 

Several  donations  were  announced  by  the  Librarian, 
among  which  were  a  portrait  of  Peter  Van  Schaack,  from 
Mr.  Frederic  De  Peyster ;  an  original  portrait  of  Lewis 
Morris  of  Morrisania,  from  his  grand-daughter  through 
Mr.  William  A.  Whitehead  ;  an  engraved  likeness  of  John 
Endicott,  first  governor  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, from  his  descendant  Mr.  William  Endicott ;  and  a  set 
of  the  Bibliotheca  Historica,  of  Meusel,  from  Mr.  Joseph 
G.  Cogswell. 

The  Librarian  read  several  letters  from  an  officer  of  the 
Connecticut  continental  line,  written  at  an  interesting  period 
of  the  revolution. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  its  annual  election  of  offi- 
cers. 

The  result  having  been  announced,  Mr.  William  W. 
Campbell  submitted  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted : 
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Resolved,  That  this  Society  tender  their  thanks  to  William 
Beach  Lawrence,  Esq.  for  the  faithful  manner  in  which  he 
has  discharged  the  duties  of  first  Vice  President  during  the 
many  years  he  has  occupied  that  office. 

Mr.  Lawrence  expressed  his  acknowledgments  to  the 
Society. 

A  quorum  of  members  being  prevented  by  the  inclemen- 
cy of  the  weather  from  attending  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
February,  no  session  was  held  on  that  evening. 

At  a  special  meeting  held  on  the  eleventh  of  February, 
the  President  made  the  following  appointments  to  fill  va- 
cancies in  the  Executive  Committee,  viz — 
William  Beach  Lawrence, 
Frederic  De  Peyster, 
John  Romeyn  Brodhead. 

Among  the  various  donations  announced  by  the  Librari- 
an, was  a  map  of  the  Bay  and  Harbor  of  New  York,  trans- 
mitted by  A.  D.  Bache,  Esq.  Superintendent  of  the  Coast 
Survey,  by  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress. 

Extracts  from  a  work  by  Albert  Gallatin,  on  the  "  semi- 
civilized  nations  of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  America," 
in  course  of  publication  in  a  volume  of  the  "  Transactions 
of  the  Ethnological  Society,"  were  read  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Bart- 
lett,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  Professor  Robinson  presen- 
ted some  explanations  of  the  purpose,  condition  and  pros- 
pects of  that  Society. 

The  following  resolutions  submitted  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  H.  R.  School- 
craft, were  considered  and  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  deem  it  expedient  to  petition 
the  Legislature  for  the  passage  of  an  act,  to  take  a  census  of 
the  aboriginal  population  still  existing  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  this  State,  distinguishing  the  following  facts,  namely : 

1.  The  name  and  numbers  of  the  tribe,  denoting  age  and 
sex. 

2.  The  quantity  of  land  they  own  or  occupy,  with  the 
objects  of  their  cultivation  or  subsistence,  noting  wheth- 
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er  any  portion  of  the  latter  be  still  derived  from  the 
chase. 

3.  Such  notices  of  the  locations  within  the  State  where 
they  now  remain,  or  have  formerly  resided,  as  may 
illustrate  and  render  intelligible  in  a  brief  way  the 
leading  points  in  their  history,  antiquities  and  geo- 
graphical nomenclature. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Hon.  Luther  Bradish 
announcing  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  First  Vice  Pres- 
ident, to  which  he  had  been  elected  at  the  preceding  meet- 
ing. 

A  paper  relating  to  the  literary  history  of  New  York, 
prepared  by  the  late  William  L.  Stone,  was  communicated 
to  the  Society,  and  its  reading  commenced  by  Professor 
Mason. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  urging  upon  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  the  establishment  of  the  "  Smithsonian 
Institution." 

The  following  resolutions,  submitted  by  Professor  Mason 
were  unanimously  adopted : — 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to 
Frederic  De  Peyster,  Esq.,  its  late  Foreign  Corresponding 
Secretary,  for  his  faithful  services  in  that  office  during  the 
long  period  of  years  that  he  has  conducted  the  foreign  cor- 
respondence of  this  Society. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  presented  to 
Hon.  George  Folsom,  late  Domestic  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary, for  his  valuable  services  in  that  office. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  March,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  First  Vice  President, 
who  addressed  the  Society,  and  returned  his  acknowledge- 
ments for  the  honor  conferred  in  his  election. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  William  A.  White- 
head, corresponding  Secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Histori- 
cal Society,  announcing  the  organization  of  that  Institution. 
Whereupon  the  following  resolutions,  submitted  by  Mr.  John 
Jay,  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  Society   have   learned   with  sincere 

2* 
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pleasure  the  foundation  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society,  and  tender  to  that  Institution  their  cordial  con- 
gratulations and  friendly  services. 

Resolved,  That  the  Librarian  be  directed  to  forward  to  the 
New  Jersey  state  Historical  Society,  copies  of  all  the  col- 
lections and  proceedings  of  this  society,  and  also  any  du- 
plicate documents,  books  or  pamphlets  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  the  Country,  which  may  be  spared  from  its  col- 
lections. 

The  decease  of  E.  Champion  Bacon,  a  corresponding 
member  of  this  society,  was  announced  by  Mr.  Jay,  who 
submitted  the  following  resolutions  which  were  adopted  : — 

Resolved,  That  this  society  have-  learned  with  regret  of 
the  decease  of  their  late  associate  E.  Champion  Bacon,  of 
Litchfield  Connecticut,  a  corresponding  member  of  this  body. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Bacon. 

Professor  Robinson  proceeded  with  the  reading  of  the 
paper  by  the  late  William  L.  Stone. 

Mr.  D.  Dudley  Field  submitted  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted : — 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  and 
report  whether  it  be  not  expedient  that  some  efforts,  and  if 
so,  what,  should  be  made  to  give  a  proper  name  to  this 
country. 

The  chair  named  the  following  Committee  : 

D.  Dudley  Field,  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft, 

Charles  F.  Hoffman. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  April,  a  letter  was  read  from 
Mr.  George  Johnstone,  a  corresponding  member,  relating  to 
certain  traditions  of  the  Sac  Indians. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  this  Society,  accompanying  a 
medal  struck  by  Commodore  Jesse  D.  Elliott  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  in  honor  of  J.  Fenimore  Cooper. 

A  number  of  curious  specimens  of  ancient  earthen- 
ware, and  skulls  discovered  in  Florida,  were  presented  by 
by  Mr.  James  R.  Hitchcock  ;  and  on  motion  of  the  Libra- 
rian, the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 
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Resolved,  That  the  specimens  of  earthen-ware  presented 
by  Mr.  Hitchcock  be  referred  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  and  the 
skulls  accompanying  them,  to  Doctor  Charles  Lee,  with 
instructions  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  same. 

The  President  appointed  Augustus  Schell,  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  in  the  place  of  William  Beach 
Lawrence,  resigned. 

Mr.  D.  Dudley  Field,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed 
at  a  former  meeting,  to  enquire  into  the  practicability  of 
giving  a  proper  name  to  this  country,  read  a  report, 
which  with  the  resolutions  appended  thereto,  was  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Field,  laid  upon  the  table  : 

The  following  resolution  submitted  by  the  Librarian  was 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  members  be  appoint- 
ed, whose  duty  it  shall  be,  with  all  convenient  dispatch, 
to  prepare  for  the  press,  from  the  materials  recently  collected 
by  the  Historical  Agent  of  the  State,  a  volume  of  Collec- 
tions for  the  Society,  and  that  the  time  and  manner  of  publi- 
cation be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  power. 
The  following  committee  was  thereupon  appointed. 

Albert  Gallatin, 
Thomas  De  Witt,  D.  D., 

J.  ROMEYN  BrODIIEAD, 

John  R.  Bartlett, 
Charles  F.  Hoffman. 

The  following  resolution  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
F.  Butler : 

Resolved,  That  the  Report  of  the  committee  on  a  national 
name  be  printed  for  the  use  of  members,  and  made  the  spe- 
cial order  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  ;  and  that  in 
the  mean  time  copies  be  sent  by  the  Domestic  Corresponding 
Secretary,  to  the  several  Historical  Societies  with  which 
this  body  is  in  correspondence,  and  to  such  distinguished 
gentlemen  as  he  may  deem  it  expedient  to  address. 

The  Resolution  having  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Butler,  Pro- 
fessor McVickar,  Mr.  J.  L.  Stephens,  Professor  Mason,  Mr. 
Brodhead  and  other  members,  was  adopted. 
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The  following  Resolution,  submitted  by  Professor  Mason, 
was  unanimously  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  proper  authorities  : — 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to 
the  Honorable  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  the  appropriation  made  to  this  Society,  of  one  hundred 
copies  of  Mr.  Brodhead's  Historical  Report. 

The  reading  of  the  paper  by  the  late  William  L.  Stone 
was  resumed  and  concluded  by  Professor  Robinson.  It  was 
thereupon  ordered  that  a  request  be  made  to  the  family  of 
Mr.  Stone  for  permission  to  place  the  paper  just  read  among 
the  documents  of  the  Society. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  May,  a  communication  was  read 
from  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Sheldon,  President  of  the  Red  Jacket 
Historical  Society,  recently  established  in  Buffalo,  New 
York. 

Letters  and  communications  relating  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  this  Society  on  the  subject  of  a  national  name, 
were  read  from 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society, 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 

New  Hampshire  Historical  Society, 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 

Vermont  Historical  Society, 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 

Maryland  Historical  Society, 

James  Kent, 

Martin  Van  Buren,  and 

Harmanus  Bleecker. 

Rev.  Rufus  W.  Griswold  read  a  paper  on  the  history, 
condition  and  progress  of  literature  and  fine  arts  in  America. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Griswold. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jay,  it  was  ordered  that  a  copy  of  the 
collections  of  this  Society  be  presented  to  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  Red  Jacket  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Buffalo,  New  York. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Schoolcraft,  it  was  ordered  that 
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Mr.  Schoolcraft  and  Mr.  Brodhcad  be  a  Committee  to  pro- 
cure the  MSS.  papers  of  General  Bradstreet,  to  be  placed  in 
the  library  of  this  Society. 

On  motion  of  the  Librarian,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  general  subject  of  the  Craniology  of 
the  North  American  Aborigines,  be  referred  to  Doctor 
Charles  Lee  in  addition  to  that  referred  at  the  last  meeting, 
and  that  he  be  requested  to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  at 
a  future  meeting. 

At  the  special  meeting  on  the  13th  of  May,  communica- 
tions in  relation  to  the  report  on  a  national  name  were  read 
from  Dorchester  Antiquarian  Society,  Joseph  Story,  Henry 
Clay,  Wm.  B.  Hodgson,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Wm.  H.  Sew- 
ard, and  Silas  Wright. 

A  valuable  collection  of  MSS.  maps  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Frederic  De  Peyster,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Richard  Varick 
De  Witt,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  De  Peyster,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  returned  to 
Richard  Varick  De  Witt,  Esq.,  for  the  collection  of  valuable 
maps  presented  by  him  from  the  collection  made  by  his  fa- 
ther, the  late  Simeon  De  Witt,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  Surveyor-General  of  this  State,  and  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war  was  geographer  to  the  army. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Peter  G.  Stuyvesant,  it  was  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Librarian  forthwith  cause  the  maps  now 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Richard  Varick  De  Witt,  Esq., 
to  be  bound  in  an  Atlas  to  be  denominated  the  De  Witt  Atlas. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  a  national  name  being 
the  special  order  for  this  meeting,  the  subject  was  presented 
for  consideration.  An  animated  discussion  ensued,  in  which 
the  following  members  took  part : — 

Prof.  Mason,  Chief  Justice  Jones,  General  Tallmadge, 
Prof.  McVickar,  Chancellor  Mathews  : — Messrs.  D.  Dudley 
Field,  Wm.  B.  J^awrence,  Philip  Hone,  E.  C.  Benedict,  C. 
F.  Hoffman,  Wm.  Chauncey,  John  Duer,  B.  F.  Butler,  John 
Jay,  F.  De  Peyster. 

A  motion  to  postpone  the  final  question  wras  rejected  on  a 
division. 
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The  question  was  then  taken  on  striking  out  the  first  reso- 
lution, which  was  in  the  following  words : — "  Resolved,  that 
it  is  expedient  that  efforts  should  now  be  made  to  unite  upon 
a  specific  geographical  name  for  the  country ;  and  while  this 
Society  disclaims  any  pretensions  to  decide  upon  a  question 
of  such  general  interest,  yet,  as  the  object  is  of  common  con- 
cern, any  successful  movement  in  regard  to  it,  must  begin 
among  the  people,  we  venture,  for  want  of  others  to  under- 
take it,  to  bring  the  subject  before  them,  in  the  hope  that 
the  requisite  action  may  be  no  longer  delayed." 

The  motion  to  strike  out  was  carried. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lawrence  submitted  a  series  of  resolutions  as 
a  substitute  for  those  presented  by  the  Committee,  and  on  a 
motion  to  insert  the  same,  it  was  determined  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

The  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  resolutions,  submitted  by  the  Com- 
mittee, were  then  rejected,  and  the  subject  thereby  finally 
disposed  of. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  June,  the  resignation  of  Wm.  S. 
Wetmore,  as  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  was  ac- 
cepted, and  William  Chauncey  appointed  to  the  vacancy. 
B.  F.  Thompson  and  George  Gibbs  were  appointed  of  the 
Committee  on  Indian  names,  in  the  place  of  W.  L.  Stone 
deceased,  and  Chas.  F.  Hoffman  resigned. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Thompson  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  Indian 
names,  and  on  motion  of  Prof.  Robinson,  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Thompson,  and  his  paper  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  same  subject. 

The  same  Committee,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  were  charg- 
ed with  an  enquiry  in  relation  to  preparing  and  publishing 
skeleton  maps  of  this  State  for  the  introduction  of  the  abori- 
ginal names. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  on  the  19th  June,  on  which 
occasion  the  Society  were  honored  by  the  attendance  of  a 
number  of  distinguished  guests,  including  the  members  of 
the  lion,  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors,  then  in  ses- 
sion in  the  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  C.  Edwards  Lester,  U. 
S.  Consul  at  Genoa,  presented  an  ancient  illuminated  Atlas 
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on  vellum,  with  a  brief  explanation  of  its  character  and  his- 
tory. 

Thanks  were  voted,  on  motion  of  the  Librarian,  to  Mr. 
Lester,  for  his  valuable  relic. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  read  a  paper  on  the  Siege  of  Fort  Stan- 
wix. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  and  the  paper 
requested  for  publication. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Wetmore  announced  the  death  of  General  An- 
drew Jackson,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  and  an 
Honorary  member  of  this  Society,  and  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : — 

This  Society  has  learned  with  profound  regret  the  death 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  an  illustrious  citizen^  whose  long  pub- 
lic services  endeared  him  to  the  American  people,  and 
whose  life  and  conduct  will  be  inseparably  connected  in 
history,  with  the  era  to  which  he  belonged  : — Therefore  it  is 

Resolved,  That  in  common  with  our  fellow  citizens 
throughout  the  Union,  we  lament  the  decease  of  a  gallant 
and  distinguished  soldier,  whose  victories  have  shed  lustre 
on  the  Republic  ;  an  independent,  sagacious  magistrate, 
whose  steady  aim  was  to  advance  the  honor  of  his  country. 

Resolved,  That  he  who  has  gone  down  to  his  grave  full 
of  honors  and  full  of  years,  has  left  behind  him  a  character 
whose  attributes  of  patriotism,  courage,  energy,  resolution, 
fearlessness  of  responsibility,  marked  him  as  one  of  the  few 
great  men  who  leave  an  impress  upon  the  age  in  which 
they  lived.  "  Heaven  gave  him  length  of  days  and  he  filled 
them  with  deeds  of  greatness."  His  reputation  is  now  the 
property  of  his  country,  and  should  be  the  care  of  her  fu- 
ture biographers  and  historians.  "  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and 
will  support  the  laurels  which  adorn  it." 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Society,  of  which  the 
deceased  was  an  honorary  associate,  will  wear  the  custom- 
ary badge  of  mourning,  and  unite  with  the  municipal  au- 
thorities and  citizens  in  paying  a  public  tribute  of  respect 
to  his  memory. 

The  resolutions  were  advocated  by  the  mover,  Mr.  Ben- 
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jamin  F.  Butler,  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  and  Mr.  John  Mc 
Keon  ;  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fessenden  and  Mr. 
Charles  King. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  ;  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Davies,  it  was  ordered  that  a  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  Committee  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil of  this  city,  in  reference  to  the  funeral  solemnities  in 
honor  of  the  late  Ex-President  Andrew  Jackson,  and  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  this  Society  to  join 
in  the  procession. 

The  following  Committee  was  thereupon  appointed  : 
Chief  Justice  Jones, 
Chancellor  Frelinghuysen, 
James  Tallmadge, 
Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
Henry  E.  Davies. 

The  Society  then  determined  to  take  the  usual  summer 
recess,  and  adjourned  accordingly  to  the  first  Tuesday  in 
October. 

At  the  first  stated  meeting  in  the  autumn,  a  communica- 
tion was  received  from  the  N.  J.  Historical  Society,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  Committee  on  the  subject  of  a  national 
name ;  also  from  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society,  a  copy  of  its  Constitution. 

The  Librarian  reported  Verbally  on  the  condition  of  the 
Library,  the  progress  of  the  Catalogue,  and  additions  made 
to  the  collections  during  the  summer. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  reported  that 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  celebrate  the  41st  anni- 
versary of  the  Society,  on  the  20th  of  November,  and  that 
Mr.  Alexander  W.  Bradford  had  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  deliver  the  annual  address  before  the  Society. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  presented  a  report  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bradstreet  papers. 

Mr.  Ciibbs  presented  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
dian names. 

Mr.  William  W.  Campbell  read  a  paper  on  "The  direct 
agency  of  the  English  government  in  the  employment  of 
the  Indians  in  the  Revolutionary  war." 
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Thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Campbell,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  and  a  copy  of  the  paper  requested  for  the  use 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  presented  a  verbal  report  of  his  recent 
investigation  into  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Indian 
tribes  remaining  in  this  State. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Campbell  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  members  be  appoint- 
ed to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress,  asking  the  payment 
of  the  sum  of  $500,  appropriated  by  the  continental  Con- 
gress for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Gen.  Herkimer. 

William  W.  Campbell, 
Prosper  M.  Wetmore, 

Henry  R.  Schoolcraft, 
were  appointed  such  committee. 

On.  motion  of  Mr.  Schell,  it  was  ordered  that  the  earthen- 
ware or  pottery  specimens  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  North 
America,  be  referred  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  and  that  he  be 
requested  to  prepare  and  read  a  paper  thereon. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  November,  Mr.  Brodhead  re- 
ported progress,  from  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare 
a  volume  of  transactions. 

A  communication,  and  a  volume  of  transactions,  were 
received  from  North  Carolina  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Bartlett  read  a  paper  on  St.  Nicholas.  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  related  an  Indian  tradition,  collected  by  him 
while  engaged  in  taking  the  census  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion in  this  State. 

Mr.  Campbelf  on  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of  the 
monument  to  General  Herkimer,  reported  the  draft  of  a 
memorial,  accompanied  by  the  original  letter  of  Gov.  George 
Clinton,  to  the  committee  of  Safety  of  Tryon  County,  and 
a  certified  copy  of  the  resolution  of  Congress  on  the 
subject. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  the  report  was  adopted, 
and  Mr.  Campbell  requested  to  present  the  memorial  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

3 
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Mr.  Campbell  submitted  other  facts  of  interest  relating 
to  this  subject,  from  the  papers  of  the  Committee  of  Safety 
of  Tryon  County,  intrusted  to  him  by  the  last  Chairman  of 
that  Committee,  including  resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Palatine,  August,  1774,  in 
the  hand- writing  of  Christopher  Yates,  expressing  their  de- 
termination to  support  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  in  their 
opposition  to  British  oppression. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Society,  was  held  on  the  20th 
November  in  celebration  of  its  41st  Anniversary.  A  large 
number  of  members,  resident,  corresponding  and  honorary, 
were  present,  together  with   a   number  of  invited  guests. 

After  the  despatch  of  the  regular  business  of  the  meet- 
ing, the  Society  adjourned  to  the  Chapel  of  the  University, 
when  a  discourse  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Alexander  W.  Brad- 
ford, at  the  conclusion  of  which,  on  motion  of  Doctor  A.  H. 
Stevens,  seconded  by  Judge  Betts,  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  voted  to  Mr.  Bradford,  and  a  copy  of  his  able  and 
excellent  discourse  requested  for  publication. 

At  the  stated  meeting  in  December,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  presented  a  letter  in  the  Chinese 
character  from  Tonching,  of  Canton,  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Society,  and  read  a  translation  prepared  in  China 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker. 

Mr.  J.  Watson  Webb,  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Richard  Bell,  pre- 
sented a  rare  copy  of  the  Bible  printed  in  the  year  1606. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Bell  for  his  valuable  present. 

A  donation  was  announced  by  the.  ^Librarian  of  the 
Horsemanden  papers,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Van  Schaack, 
for  which  thanks  were  voted. 

Mr.  Gibbs  read  extracts  from  a  work  edited  by  himself, 
entitled  Memoirs  of  the  Administrations  of  Washington 
and  John  Adams,  from  the  papers  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Mc  Vickar,  thanks  were  voted  to 
Mr.  Gibbs. 

Mr.  Benedict  read  some  extracts  from  the  Journals  of  the 
continental  Congress,  of  1765,  in  the  proceedings  of  which 
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body,  the  first  indications  were  shown  of  a  determination 

to  resist  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  British  government. 

Mr.  Jay  read  extracts  from  other   historical  authorities, 

relating  to  a  statement  made  before  the  Society,  that  it  was 

not  an  early  object  of  the  American  Colonies  to  establish 

their  Independence. 
Mr.  Jay  presented  a  Memoir  of  Samuel  Osgood,  by  Mr. 

Osgood  Field,  and  read   original  MSS.   letters  from  John 

Adams  to  Samuel  Osgood,  dated  in  1784-5,  and  a  letter 

from  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Samuel  Osgood  dated  in  1785. 

Mr.  Brodhead  read  a  communication  relating  to  certain 
ancient  maps,  found  by  him  in  the  archives  at  the  Hague, 
relating  to  New  Netherland,  and  which  he  laid  before  the 
Society. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Brodhead,  and  a  copy  of  his 
communication  requested  for  use  by  the  Society. 

A  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  Society,  and  referred 
to  the  executive  committee  at  an  earty  period  in  the  year, 
for  publishing  monthly  bulletins,  to  contain  a  brief  notice 
of  the  proceedings  of  each  of  the  stated  meetings.  The 
propriety  of  this  suggestion  was  warmly  urged,  and  some 
cogent  reasons  presented  in  its  support.  The  question, 
however,  was  not  free  from  objections,  and  it  was  finally 
determined  by  the  committee,  not  to  recommend  at  that 
time  any  change  in  the  existing  system  of  periodical 
reports.  It  remains  for  the  Society  to  determine,  if  any 
modification  of  the  plan  hitherto  pursued  is  advisable. 

The  Committee,  in  rapidly  reviewing  the  transactions  of 
the  past  year,  congratulate  their  fellow  members  upon  the 
prosperous  condition  and  flattering  prospects  of  the  Society. 
Healthy  and  vigorous  action  has  succeeded  to  indolent  and 
inglorious  repose.  Long  years  of  inactivity,  have  at  length 
been  followed  by  a  season  of  industrious  and  successful  ef- 
fort ;  and  a  spirit  worthy  of  themselves,  and  of  the  object 
of  their  association,  seems  to  have  been  infused  into  the 
members  of  the  Society,  and  prompted  them  to  zeal- 
ous and  efficient  service  in  the  interesting  field  of  litera- 
ture, it  is  their  province  to  explore  and  cultivate.     Zealous 
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and  efficient,  however,  as  may  have  been  that  service, 
hitherto,  much  remains  unperformed,  and  our  objects  will 
neither  be  fully  accomplished,  nor  the  expectations  of  the 
public  realized,  until  we  shall  have  thoroughly  investigated 
every  source  of  Historic  truth,  and  gleaned  all  that  is  valu- 
able and  useful  to  illustrate  the  character,  and  perpetuate 
the  deeds,  of  those  who  have  given  us  a  name  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

How  far,  and  in  what  manner,  individual  members  may 
best  promote  the  objects  and  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Society,'  each  one  must  determine  for  himself.  The  Com- 
mittee do  not  feel  it  to  be  their  province  to  interfere  with 
the  judgment  of  individuals  in  this  respect,  or  to  prescribe 
to  members  the  limits  of  efforts,  which  to  be  effectual  must 
be  voluntary.  They  are  constrained,  however,  before  con- 
cluding their  Report,  to  call  the  attention  of  all  the  mem- 
bers, corresponding  as  well  as  resident,  to  a  few  points  of 
duty  which  they  deem  to  be  of  primary  importance  Prom- 
inent among  these  is  the  securing  and  obtaining  for  deposite 
in  our  library,  such  family  papers  and  records  as  may  illus- 
trate the  history  of  our  country,  or  the  biography  of  any  of 
her  patriotic  citizens.  This  subject  has  often  been  referred 
to  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  objects  of  our  associ- 
ation, and  the  Committee  consider  it  their  duty  earnestly  to 
press  it  once  more  upon  the  attention  of  members.  Every 
year  that  passes  away  unimproved,  diminishes  the  chance 
of  obtaining  documents,  which,  often  little  prized  by  their 
possessors,  are  destroyed  by  accident  or  design,  and  which, 
properly  collated  and  arranged,  would  constitute  valuable 
additions  to  our  collection.  Our  corresponding  members  in 
the  various  counties  have  it  in  their  power  to  render  accept- 
able service  in  this  respect,  and  to  them  we  appeal  with 
earnestness  for  an  active  and  cordial  co-operation. 

The  number  of  corresponding  members  has  been  consid- 
erably increased  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  contempla- 
ted to  recommend  a  still  further  enlargement,  by  electing 
from  time  to  time  gentlemen  in  the  several  counties  of  the 
State,  who  are  disposed  to  interest  themselves  in  the  cause 
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of  historical  investigation.  It  is  our  desire  that  the  corres- 
ponding members,  elected  in  the  several  counties,  should 
associate  themselves  together,  and  by  united,  as  well  as 
individual  effort,  procure  whatever  may  illustrate  the  local 
history  of  each  particular  section,  as  well  as  the  general 
history  of  the  State.  These  materials,  when  transmitted  to 
us,  will  be  properly  collated  with  other  authorities  and  de- 
posited in  our  library,  and  with  the  correspondence  relating 
to  each  county,  will  be  preserved  in  appropriate  deposito- 
ries. A  spirit  of  interest  will  thus  be  excited  and  kept  alive 
between  the  parent  Society  and  its  corresponding  members, 
who,  when  they  visit  the  library,  or  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  Society,  will  be  enabled  to  look  with  a  just  pride  upon 
the  additions  they  have  made  to  a  collection  of  general  in- 
terest and  value. 

The  security  of  the  literary  treasures  in  our  possession, 
against  loss  by  fire,  is  also  a  most  important  subject  for  con- 
sideration ;  one  which  has  awakened  the  utmost  solicitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee.  They  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  when  efficient  measures  may  be  taken,  to  obtain  the 
funds  requisite  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  fire-proof  build- 
ing, for  the  accommodation  of  the  Society,  and  for  the  per- 
manent and  safe  deposite  of  its  library  and  collections. 
Serious  inconvenience  has  already  been  felt,  and  frequent 
losses  sustained,  arising  from  the  various  removals  which 
circumstances  in  former  years  rendered  imperative  ;  and 
though  we  are  now  fortunately  situated  in  some  respects, 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  or  disguised  that  the  literary  proper- 
ty in  our  charge,  is  constantly  exposed,  by  the  insecurity  of 
the  structure  in  which  it  is  placed,  to  sudden  and  irrepara- 
ble loss. 

The  Committee  are  not  willing  to  believe,  that  any  thing 
more  is  required  at  their  hands,  to  secure  a  remedy  for  the 
existing  and  most  apparent  evil,  than  simply  to  present  the 
fact  to  the  notice  of  the  members,  and  through  them  to  that 
of  the  community  at  large.  They  feel  assured  that  there 
may  be  found  among  the  citizens  of  this  metropolis  a  de- 
gree of  public  spirit  and  an  affluence  of  pecuniary  means, 
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which  will  enable  them  to  provide  all  that  is  necessary  to 
establish  us  in  a  safe,  prosperous  and  permanent  position. 
We  appeal  to  the  munificent  and  just  liberality  of  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York,  in  behalf  of  an  Institution  that  seeks  to 
enkindle  a  love  for  the  sacred  truths  of  History  ;  to  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead ;  and  by  preserv- 
ing the  record  of  great  deeds  wrought  in  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty,  to  excite  a  noble  emulation  in  those  who  are  to  fol- 
low us  in  the  lapse  of  time. 

Can  such  an  appeal  be  made  in  vain  ? 

Respectfully  submitted, 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

PROSPER  M.  WETMORE, 

Chairman. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT- 


The  Treasurer  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  sub- 
mits the  following  Report: — 

The  amount  of  Receipts  into  the  Treasury  during  the 
past  year  has  been  $1,924  46.  The  expenditures  for  the 
same  period  have  amounted  to  $1,773  75;  leaving  a  bal- 
ance in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  $150  71. 

There  are  still  due  from  members,  of  the  dues  of  1844, 
$65,  and  of  those  of  1845,  $415,  making  in  all  $480.  The 
outstanding  bills  against  the  Society  amount  to  $451  97. 

The  accompanying  General  Statement  exhibits  the  con- 
dition of  the  Treasury,  at  the  date  of  this  Report. 

The  Finance  Committee,  of  which  the  Treasurer  is  a 
member,  have  not  completed  their  collections  for  the  spe- 
cial fund  to  be  applied  to  the  increase  and  preservation  of 
the  Library.  It  being  desirable  to  continue  their  services 
in  this  important  work,  their  Report  will  be  presented  here- 
after. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  had  the  work  of 
the  catalogue,  and  the  binding  and  arranging  the  Library 
been  completed,  I  should  have  requested  that  some  other 
member  might  be  appointed  to  the  office  of  Treasurer,  and, 
if  in  present  circumstances,  another  shall  be  chosen,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  continue  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  complete  the 
collection  of  the  special  fund. 

C.  MASON,  Treasurer. 
January  1,  1846. 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


ACCOMPANYING  THE  TREASURER^  REPORT. 


Condition  of  the  Treasury,  January  1,  1846. 

Receipts  : 

Balance  of  former  account,  $64  46 

Dues  of  1844,  collected  in  1845,  335  00 

"     "    1845,  now  collected,  1,470  00 

H.  D.  Cruger,  Life  Membership,  50  00 

John  Johnston,  dues  for  1843,  5  00 


Total,  $1,924  46 

Expenditures  : 
Amount  of  Appropriations,  Bills  Paid,  etc.,    1,773  75 


Balance  in  hand,  $150  71 

Bills  still  due  from  members 

of  1844,  there  are  13  $65  00 

"     1845         "  83  415  00 


$480  00 
Bills  outstanding  against  the  Society,  $451  97 
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LIBRARIAN'S    REPORT. 


The  Librarian  herewith  submits  to  the  Society  his  Annual 
Report. 

The  principle  object  of  attention  connected  with  the 
Library  during  the  year,  has  been  the  preparation  of  the 
alphabetical  descriptive  Catalogue,  announced  in  his  last 
Report  as  about  to  be  commenced,  and  he  has  now  the  sat- 
isfaction of  presenting  it,  completed  according  to  the  plan 
then  adopted.  This  task  has  been  performed  by  the  Assist- 
ant Librarian,  Mr.  Moore,  and  in  a  most  faithful  and  labori- 
ous manner.  Its  completion  involved  a  great  amount  of 
labor,  independent  of  the  work  itself,  in  the  collation  and 
examination  of  the  newspapers,  periodicals  and  pamphlets, 
and  the  preparation  of  indexes  to  nearly  600  separate 
volumes  of  the  latter. 

As  it  has  been  considered  adviseable,  both  from  the 
great  additional  expense,  and  from  the  present  incomple- 
ness  of  certain  departments  of  the  Library  to  defer  the 
preparation  of  the  analytical  Catalogue,  its  want  is  in  a 
certain  measure  supplied  by  introducing  into  that  now  pre- 
pared alphabetical  indexes  of  the  subject  treated,  and  by 
giving  the  title  of  each  distinct  work,  either  in  full  or  as 
nearly  so  as  its  importance  would  justify.  The  names  of 
donors  have  been  given  in  all  cases  where  they  could  be 
ascertained,  but  in  this  respect  the  Catalogue  will  unfortu- 
nately be  incomplete,  as  the  old  record  of  donations  was  but 
imperfectly  kept,  and  that  only  for  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
Society's  existence.  After  that  time,  minutes  of  them  were 
not  always  preserved,  and  it  is  only  by  much  labor  that 
they  can  even  occasionally  be  supplied.  A  separate  book 
of  donations  is  now  kept  which  will  in  future  supply  this 
omission. 
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The  Librarian  would  not  advise  the  immediate  printing 
of  the  Catalogue  even  as  now  ready.  Embracing  merely 
the  printed  books  in  actual  use,  and  excluding  not  only 
the  manuscript,  and  the  Museum,  but  the  great  quantity  of 
materials  at  present  deposited  in  the  store  room,  its  publi- 
cation would  do  injustice  to  the  value  of  our  collec- 
tions, and  but  partially  answer  the  objects  of  the  Society. 
It  is  proposed  during  the  coming  year  to  extend  the  Cat- 
alogue over  all  the  remaining  objects  in  our  possesion, 
and  in  the  meantime  to  prepare  and  render  available  such 
of  the  property  spoken  of,  as  our  finances  will  allow,  and 
to  supply  some  of  our  greatest  deficiencies  by  purchase. 

The  extension  of  the  Catalogue  to  the  manuscripts,  maps, 
coins,  pictures  and  to  the  cabinet  generally,  is  now  most 
desirable,  and  the  Librarian  would  respectfully  urge  that 
it  be  at  once  commenced.  In  regard  to  the  manuscripts,  the 
plan  of  Col.  Force  in  the  Index  of  each  volume  of  the  ar- 
chives also  adopted  by  Mr.  Brodhead  in  his  final  Report  to 
the  Legislature  of  this  state,  in  which  an  index  to  the  subject 
matter  of  each  separate  paper  is  presented,  is  recomended 
to  the  Society,  as  the  most  useful  and  complete.  The 
several  collections  of  coins  and  medals  require  re-arrange- 
ment, and  an  entirely  new  Catalogue  ;  a  work  in  itself  of 
no  small  labor,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  give  any  value 
whatever  to  the  Cabinet,  and  the  same  may  be  observed  of 
the  maps  and  charts  of  the  Society.  The  Librarian  would 
therefore  suggest  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  allow  such  sum  as  will  be  requisite  for  completing 
during  the  ensuing  year,  under  the  direction  of  the  Libra- 
rian, the  Catalogue  of  all  the  remaining  collections,  and  for 
properly  arranging  and  rendering  them  available. 

In  reference  to  this  subject  it  is  urged  upon  the  Society, 
that  the  finance  committee  to  whom  was  entrusted  during 
the  last  year  the  task  of  raising  a  sum  sufficient  for  the 
demands  of  the  Library,  be  so  re-organised  as  to  render  it 
more  efficient.  To  the  active  exertions  of  the  Treasurer 
alone,  we  owe  it  that  the  money  appropriated  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Catalogue  now  ready,  has  been  raised,  and  it 
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is  believed  that  a  committee  which  should  manifest  a  simi- 
lar zeal,  and  which  should  not  be  too  numerous  to  be 
brought  together,  would  not  fail  of  obtaining  a  sufficient 
amount. 

The  additions  to  the  Library  and  collections  during  the 
year  have  been  numerous,  both  by  donation,  and,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  present  Librarian  has  had  its  manage- 
ment, by  purchase.  A  full  list  of  these  is  annexed  to  the 
Report.  The  purchases,  except  in  cases  where  desirable 
works  offered  themselves  at  very  low  prices,  have  been 
chiefly  directed  to  the  completion  of  the  department  of 
Public  and  State  Papers.  The  great  want  in  the  city  of 
New  York  of  means  of  reference  to  the  documents  of  our 
General  and  State  Governments,  has  been  felt  by  all  inter- 
ested in  political  and  historical  subjects.  The  deficiency  is 
not  indeed  confined  to  this  city,  for  it  is  believed  that  (not 
even  in  the  Library  of  Congress  itself)  is  there  a  complete 
collection  of  the  published  Papers  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. Particular  attention  has  recently  been  paid  to  this 
subject,  and  the  collection  has  now  become  one  of  the  most 
complete  existing.  The  assistant  Librarian  in  a  recent  visit 
to  Washington  was  enabled,  by  an  appropriation  from  the 
Executive  committee,  to  make  a  considerable  purchase,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  most  scarce  volumes,  and  orders  have 
also  been  left  there  with  an  agent  to  complete  the  works  yet 
deficient,  as  opportunity  may  offer.  The  act  of  Congress 
appropriating  to  the  Society  its  publications  was,  unfortu- 
nately, so  worded  as  to  restrict  the  grant  to  the  mere 
Journals  and  Documents.  The  members  from  this  city 
have,  however,  on  a  representation  of  the  case,  willingly 
promised  their  influence  to  procure  in  future  a  grant  of  all 
such  works  as  Congress  shall  publish  or  subscribe  for.  Seve- 
ral of  the  more  extensive  journals  and  collections  which  are 
valuable  as  sources  of  public  history,  and  in  which  the 
Library  was  shamefully  deficient,  have  also  been  purchased 
during  the  year,  such  as  Gales  and  Seaton's  Register  of 
Debates,  Niles  Register,  The  Congressional  Globe,  Hazard's 
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State  Papers  of  Pennsylvania,  and   complete    sets  of  the 
Post  Ollice  Documents  and  Blue  Book. 

In  respect  to  the  documents  of  this  State,  it  is  not  long 
since  the  Legislature  was  obliged  to  procure  for  reprint,  a 
copy  of  one  of  their  own  volumes  from  our  shelves  ;  although 
however,  we  are  for  the  most  part  tolerably  complete  in 
these,  there  are  still  wanting  some  of  the  scarcer  publi- 
cations, which  deserve  to  be  particularly  sought  for.  As  to 
other  States,  it  is  well  known  to  the  Society  that  attempts 
have  been  made  through  a  special  Committee,  to  procure 
from  the  several  Legislatures  appropriations  of  their 
public  documents,  and  that  several,  in  pursuance  of  the 
application,  passed  laws  authorising  the  donation.  Con- 
siderable difficulty  has  however  been  experienced  in  ob- 
taining the  books  from  year  to  year.  It  is  therefore  recom- 
mended that  the  Committee  be  discharged  from  the  duty 
referred  to  them,  and  that  it  be  transferred  to  the  Domestic 
Corresponding  Secretary.  It  is  believed  that  the  good  offi- 
ces of  corresponding  members,  residing  at  the  seats  of 
government  of  the  several  States,  would  be  cheerfully  be- 
stowed in  obtaining  and  transmitting  regularly  these  docu- 
ments. 

During  the  year,  documents  have  been  received  from 
Congress,  from  the  States  of  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  and  Kentucky,  and  from 
the  city  of  New  York.  Publications  have  also  been  receiv- 
ed from  several  societies  with  which  the  Historical  Society 
is  in  correspondence.  It  is  suggested  that  exchanges  with 
these  bodies  be  more  systematically  managed.  The  foreign 
and  domestic  Corresponding  Secretaries  are  authorised  by 
a  standing  order  of  the  Society,  to  transmit  to  them  our 
collections,  as  published  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  during  the 
intervals  of  the  publication  of  these  volumes,  the  more  ex- 
tended circulation  of  our  annual  bulletins  would  be  produc- 
tive of  good  effect. 

Among  books  of  other  classes  added  during  the  year,  the 
Biographic  Universelle,  presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Onder- 
donk,  Jr.,  of  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  making,  with  the  supplement, 
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61  volumes,  deserves  particular  notice.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  no  copy  of  this  work  had  previously  been 
accessible  in  any  public  library  in  this  city.  Other  dona- 
tions were  a  file  of  the  Long  Island  Telegraph,  and  of  the 
Hempstead  Inquirer,  into  which  it  was  merged,  extending 
through  fifteen  years,  presented  by  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Thomp- 
son of  Long  Island;  a  file  of  the  N.  Y.  Courier  for  1844, 
presented  by  Mr.  Thos.  D.  Lowther ;  of  the  Evening  Mir- 
ror, from  the  commencement,  presented  by  the  publishers  ; 
a  complete  file  of  the  New  York  American  from  the  com- 
mencement to  its  conclusion,  during  a  period  of  25  years, 
has  been  deposited  by  its  late  editor,  Charles  King,  Esq. 
There  has  been  purchased  a  file  of  the  New  York  Gazette 
from  1811  to  1835,  making  in  all  25  volumes,  and  going  far 
towards  the  completion  of  our  file  of  that  paper  from  the 
commencement.  The  Gazette  was  at  the  date  of  its  dis- 
continuance the  oldest  paper  in  NeMr  York,  having  been 
commenced  Oct.  16th,  1725.  Our  own  files  commence  in 
1730,  and  now  continue  with  occasional  interruptions  of  a 
year  or  two,  for  over  a  century.  Other  newspapers  pur- 
chased are  a  file  of  the  New  York  Herald,  from  1836  to 
1843,  the  Pennsylvania  Chronicle  for  1767,  completing 
the  first  three  volumes  of  that  paper  ;  and  the  Index  to  the 
Moniteur  Universel,  in  two  volumes  folio.  Besides  these 
there  have  been  purchased  two  large  volumes  of  clippings 
from  newspapers,  carefully  indexed.  The  completion  of 
files  of  the  most  valuable  papers,  particularly  of  the  govern- 
ment and  state  papers,  and  of  journals  published  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  is  a  subject  worthy  of 
constant  and  particular  attention ;  as  all  contemporaneous 
history  is  embodied  in  their  pages,  and  their  existence  is 
for  the  most  part  literally  ephemeral.  The  Librarian  can- 
not forbear  repeating,  that  nearly  two  hundred  volumes  of 
papers  are  lying  useless  in  the  store-room  for  want  of  funds 
to  bind  them. 

In  another  department,  and  which  is  likewise  one  of  those 
to  which  our  collections  have  been  most  worthily  directed, 
that  of  maps  and  charts,  the   Library  has  during  the  year 
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received  an  accession  of  unusual  value.  The  collection  of 
the  De  Witt  Maps  was  presented  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer,  but  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  Society.  The  collection  is  entitled  "  Rough  Drafts  of 
Surveys,  by  Robert  Erskine,  F.  R.  S.  Geographer  U.  S.  A. 
and  assistants,  begun  A.  D.  1778."  It  consists  of  over  one 
hundred  surveys,  most  of  them  being  in  numerous  parts; 
and  fills  four  volumes  atlas  folio.  The  surveys  cover  a 
great  part  of  New  York,  Western  New  England,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  a  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  with  some  scattered 
ones.  Their  historical  value  may  be  imagined  from  their 
minuteness,  not  only  the  topography  and  measurements,  but 
even  the  names  of  residents  on  the  various  routes  being 
given.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  is  not  exceed- 
ed in  value  by  any  donation  ever  made  to  the  Library  The 
donor  of  this  collection  was  Mr.  Richard  Varick  De  Witt, 
the  son  of  Simeon  De  Witt,  Mr.  Erskine's  successor  as  Ge- 
ographer to  the  continental  army,  and  afterwards  Surveyor- 
General  of  this  State.  Of  Mr.  Erskine's  death  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  successor,  the  following  mention  is  made  in 
a  letter  from  General  Washington  to  the  President  of  Con- 
gress, of  the  date  of  Nov.  25,  1780  : 

"  The  death  of  that  useful  and  valuable  officer,  Mr.  Ers- 
kine, Geographer  to  the  army,  makes  it  requisite  that  a 
successor  should  be  appointed.  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
Mr.  Simeon  De  Witt.  His  being  in  the  department  gives 
him  a  pretension,  and  his  abilities  are  still  better.  From 
the  character  Mr.  Erskine  always  gave  of  him,  and  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  his  performances,  he  seems  to  be 
extremely  well  qualified."*  In  compliance  with  this 
recommendation,  adds  Mr.  Sparks,  Mr.  De  Witt  was 
appointed  Geographer  to  the  army. 

In  connection  with  these  maps  should  be  mentioned  that 
presented  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Gordon,  of  New  Jersey, 
which  was  also  drawn  by  Erskine,  and  is  apparently  a  com- 
pilation from  these  very  surveys. 


•Sparks'  Writings  of  Washington — vol.  vii.,  p.  309. 
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Other  maps  have  been  presented  during  the  year,  of  value 
and  interest,  viz :  one  of  New  York  and  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Grants,  so  called,  by  Mr.  Frederic  De  Peyster ;  two 
original  surveys  in  this  State,  in  1685,  and  a  map,  entitled 
"  Copy  of  Lord  Baltimore's  own  map,  annexed  to  his  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Penns,  in  1732,  with  the  additions  showing 
survey  by  Pennsylvania  in  1722,"  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Gerard,  Jr. 
The  latter  is  an  engraved  map  with  additions  in  MSS.,  and 
as  both  these  and  the  endorsement  are  evidently  of  very 
old  date,  it  is  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  settle- 
ment in  1732,  of  the  long  contended  boundary  question  be- 
tween these  States  ;  also  an  old  draught  of  Fort  Herkimert 
presented  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Clinton,  and  a  very  scarce  plan  of 
Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  made  in  1777,  and  present- 
ed by  Mr.  William  B.  Crosby.  A  great  rarity  of  this 
class  has  also  been  presented  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Lester,  in  an 
atlas  of  the  Mediterranean  Islands,  curiously  illuminated 
on  parchment,  and  of  very  ancient  date.  The  fac-similes 
of  two  maps  of  the  province  of  New  Netherland,  discovered 
at  the  Hague,  by  Mr.  Brodhead,  and  beautifully  litho- 
graphed from  the  originals  by  the  Messrs.  Endicott,  like- 
wise require  notice  ;  as  well  as  the  charts  of  New  York  Bay 
and  Harbor,  pertaining  to  the  government  coast  survey,  of 
which  one  set  has  been  presented  by  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  through  Mr.  Wetmore,  and  the  other  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  at  the  request  of  the  Hon.  Ham- 
ilton Fish.  The  maps  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition, 42  in  number,  have  been  purchased. 

Among  the  manuscripts,  the  Horsmanden  papers,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Van  Schaack,  of  Manlius,  N.  Y- 
one  of  the  corresponding  members  of  the  Society,  deserve 
notice.  The  documents  forming  this  collection,  it  may  be 
said  here,  are  exceedingly  curious  in  illustrating  some  points 
of  high  interest  in  the  history  of  this  State,  particularly  the 
trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger,  an  event  which  the  historian 
of  New  York  will  ever  regard  as  the  foundation  stone  of 
its  political  liberties. 

The  Librarian  has  also  recently  obtained  some  original  pa- 
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pers  relating  to  the  history  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1689. 
They  consisted  of  an  original  letter  signed  by  Jacob  Leisler, 
Abraham  De  Peyster,  Col.  Chas.  Lodwick,  Nicholas  Wil- 
liam Stuyvesant,  &c,  to  agents  in  Europe,  enclosing  an 
address  of  the  militia  of  this  province  to  William  III.,  and 
copies  of  several  papers  and  affidavits  relating  to  Leisler's 
affair.  A  number  of  original  letters  of  President  Adams 
and  others,  from  the  papers  of  the  late  to  Samuel  Osgood, 
have  been  presented  by  Mr.  Osgood  Field.  A  very  inter- 
esting donation  was  made  by  Mr.  James  R.  Hitchcock,  of 
some  ancient  skulls  and  pottery,  obtained  by  him  from 
mounds  on  Grave  Creek  in  Florida.  The  date  of  these 
monuments  is  known  to  be  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  that 
country  by  the  whites,  and  the  formation  of  the  skulls  as 
well  as  the  character  of  the  ware,  refer  them  to  a  race 
distinct  from  any  that  has,  within  our  records,  inhabited 
the  peninsula. 

In  conclusion,  the  Librarian  has  the  satisfaction  of  sta- 
ting, that  the  condition  of  the  Library  and  Cabinet  has  been 
regularly  improving,  and  that  they  are  becoming  more  and 
more  in  use  for  their  legitimate  purposes  of  consultation  and 
reference.     The  accommodations  secured  by  the  renewed 
lease,  have  been  more  ample  than  before,  and  are   as  con- 
venient as  can  be  obtained,  until  we  have  a  fire-proof  buil- 
ding of  our  own.     In  relation  to  this  subject,  the  Society 
cannot  too  seriously  consider  the  danger  to  which  an  acci- 
dent might  expose  its  collections,  and  the  urgency  of  a  pro- 
vision which  shall  place  them  beyond  the  possibility    of 
destruction.     It  is  worthy  the  remembrance  of  the  elder 
members,  that  the  only  bequest  ever  made  to  it,  was  made 
by  a  New  England  man,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  following 
clause  of  the  will  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  of  Worcester :  "  To 
the  Historical  Society  of  New  York,  I  give  three  hundred 
dollars,  to  add  to  its  funds." 

GEORGE  GIBBS,  Librarian. 
January  1,  184G. 
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OBJECTS 


OF 

COLLECTION  BY  THE  SOCIETY. 


Books  and  documents  relative  to  the  general  history  of 
America. 

Accounts  of  early  discoveries,  explorations  and  conquests 
in  either  continent,  of  voyages  and  travels,  the  relations  of 
settlers,  colonists,  adventurers  and  missionaries. 

Accounts  of  the  different  aboriginal  tribes,  inhabiting 
America  ;  descriptions  of  their  manners,  customs  and  con- 
dition ;  treatises  upon  their  language^,  origin  and  antiqui- 
ties. 

Civil,  political,  and  military  histories  of  the  nations  and 
states  of  European  origin,  in  America,  especially  of  the 
United  States ;  books  and  documents  relative  to  particular 
events  in  their  history ;  to  questions  of  public  moment  in 
their  government,  politics  and  laws. 

Biographical  memoirs  of  eminent  and  remarkable  per- 
sons in  America,  or  who  have  been  connected  with  its  set- 
tlement or  history. 

Laws,  journals,  records  and  proceedings  of  Congress, 
legislatures,  municipal  bodies,  general  assemblies,  conven- 
tions and  committees  ;  judicial  reports,  trials  by  courts-mar- 
tial, impeachment,  and  by  jury  ;  works  on  civil  law,  and 
the  law  of  nations;  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  docu- 
ments relative  to  treaties  and  negociations. 

Topographical  descriptions  of  cities,  towns,  counties  and 
districts  of  country  at  various  periods,  and  whatever  relates 
to  the  progressive  geography  of  the  country. 

Magazines  ;  Reviews  ;  Newspapers  ;  state,  city  and  coun- 
ty Registers  ;  Almanacs,  and  other  periodical  publications, 

particularly  such  as  appeared  prior  to  the  year  1783. 

4# 
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Minutes  and  transactions  of  societies  for  political,  literary 
and  scientific  purposes. 

Speeches  in  Congress  or  in  Legislatures ;  orations,  ser- 
mons, essays  and  discourses,  delivered  or  published  on  any 
public  occasion,  or  which  concern  any  public  transaction 
or  remarkable  character  or  event. 

Accounts  of  Universities  and  Colleges ;  catalogues  of  li- 
braries and  collections. 

Documents  and  reports  of  associations  and  incorporations 
for  the  purposes  of  banking,  manufacturing,  trading,  inter- 
nal improvement,  or  the  promotion  of  the  mechanic  arts. 

Documents  relating  to  public  education  ;  the  prevention 
and  punishment  of  crime  ;  to  prisons  and  poor  houses  ;  to 
public  asylums,  hospitals  and  charities. 

Reports  of  missionary,  and  other  religious  and  charitable 
societies  and  associations. 

Proceedings  of  Ecclesiastical  conventions,  synods,  assem- 
blies, presbyteries  and  societies,  of  all  denominations  of 
Christians. 

Statistical  essays,  documents  and  tables ;  table  of  dis- 
eases, births  and  deaths,  and  of  population  ;  of  meteorolo- 
gical observations  and  of  climate  ;  of  commerce,  manufac- 
tures and  agriculture. 

Manuscripts  relative  to  the  above  subjects ;  all  papers, 
essays  and  documents  of  an  historical  character  ;  correspon- 
dence of  prominent  individuals,  autographs  and  ancient 
writings. 

Maps  and  charts,  especially  those  of  an  early  date  ;  plans 
of  battles,  cities  and  fortifications. 

Busts,  portraits  and  prints  of  eminent  men  ;  pictures  and 
engravings  illustrating  historical  events  ;  designs  of  public 
buildings  and  other  works;  views  of  cities  and  remarkable 
places. 

Coins  and  medals,  of  all  countries  and  ages. 
Indian  antiquities,  utensils,  garments  and  weapons. 
Curiosities,  to  which  an  antiquarian  or  historical  value 
is  attached. 
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CATALOGUE  OF 

ADDITIONS    TO    THE    LIBRARY 

IN  1845. 


BY  DONATION. 

BOOKS    AND    PAMPHLETS. 

American  Philosophical    Society.      Proceedings.     Vol.  IV.  Nos. 
31,  32,  33.  8vo.  Phil.,  1844-5.— Gift  of  the  Society. 

Bible  Society.    Various  editions  of  the  Bible  and  New- 
Testament. — Gift  of  the  Society. 

Art  Union.     Transactions,  etc.     For  the  year   1844. 


8vo. — Gift  of  the  Association. 

■  Ethnological  Society.     Transactions.     Vol.     I.     8vo. 


New  York.,  1845. — Gift  of  the  Society. 

Seamen's  Friend  Society.     Sailor's  Mag.  and  Naval 


Journal.  Vols.  I-X VI.    8vo.     N.  Y.,   1829-1844.— Gift  of  the 

Society. 

Bible     Society.     Twenty     Ninth    Annual     Report. 


Presented  May  8,   1845.     With  Appendix,  etc.,  8vo.     N.  Y 
1845. — Gift  of  the  Society. 

Abbott,  Abiel,  History  of  Andover,  (Mass.)  from  its  settlement  to 
1829.     12mo.     Andover,  1829.— Gift  of  Osgood  Field. 

Abrahams,  Prof.  N.  C.  L.  Description  des  Manuscrits  Frangais 
du  Moyen  Age  de  la  Bibliotheque  Royale  de  Copenhague,  etc. 
4to.  Plates.  Copenhagen,  1844. — Gift  of  the  Author,  by  Hon.  W. 
W.  Irwin,  at  Copenhagen. 

American  Academy,  Memoirs  of.  Vol — Art.  IV.  On  the  Lati- 
tude of  the  Cambridge  Observatory,  etc.  4to.,  1845. — Gift  of 
Maj.  J.  D.  Graham. 

Bridgeman,  Dr.  A  History  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
Chinese. — Gift  of  Barnabas  Bates. 

,  Same.  Another  Copy. — Gift  of  William  S.  Wehnore. 

Burns,  W.  Scott.  Connection  between  Literature  and  Com- 
merce, in  two  Essays.  Read  before  the  Lit.  &  Hist.  Soc.  of 
Toronto.  8vo.  pp.  16.  Toronto,  1845. — Gift  of  D.  Appleton  &•  Co. 
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Brodhead,  John  Romeyn.  Final  Report  as  Agent  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  to  procure  and  transcribe  documents  in  Europe  rela- 
tive to  the  Colonial  History  of  said  State.  Made  to  the  Governor, 
12th  February,  1845,  8vo.  Albany,  1845. — 100  copies  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  by  special  order  of  the  Senate  of  this  State. 

Biographie  Universelle,  Ancienne  et  Moderne,  et  Redigee  par  une 
Societe  de  Gens  de  Lettres  et  de  Savants.  Partie  Mythologi- 
ques  et  Supplement,  Tomes  I — LXI.  8vo.  Paris,  1811-36. — 
Gift  of  Henry  Onderdonk,  Jr.,  Jamaica,  L.  I. 

Brazer,  John,  D.  D.  A  Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Character  of 
the  late  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  del.  in  the  North  Church, 
Salem,  Mass.,  Sunday,  May  18,  1845.  8vo.  Salem,  1845. — 
Gift  of  the  A  uthor. 

Bibliotheca  Americana.  Being  a  Choice  Collection  of  Books,  rela- 
ting to  N.  &  S.  America.  8vo.  Paris,  1840. — Gift  of  Prosper 
M.    Wetmore. 

Bible,  The.  Translated  according  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  etc. 
Imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Barker,  etc.  4to.  1006.  A 
very  fine  copy  of  the  edition  of  the  Genevan  Translation,  known 
as  the  "  Breeches  Bible." — Gift  of  Richard  Bell. 

Beaumont,  M.  et  M.  De  Tocqueville.  Du  Systeme  Penitentiaire 
aux  Etats  Unis,  et  de  son  application  en  France,  etc.  8vo.  Pa- 
ris, 1833.— Gift  of  George  Gibbs. 

Bush,  George.  The  Soul,  or  an  Inquiry  into  Scriptural  Psycholo- 
gy, etc.     12mo.  N.  Y.,  1845.— Gift  of  Evert  A.  Buyckinck. 

Col  man,  Henry.  European  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy, 
from  Personal  Observation.  Vol.  I,  parts  1,  2.  8vo.  London, 
1844.— Gift  of  Luther  Bradish. 

Coffin,  Charles.  The  Lives  and  Services  of  Maj.  Gen.  John  Tho- 
mas, Col.  Thomas  Knovvlton,  Col.  Alex.  Scammell,  Maj.  Gen. 
Henry  Dearborn.  12mo.  N.  Y.,  1845. — Gift  of  the  Compiler. 

Charleston  Book,  The.  A.  Miscellany  in  Prose  and  Verse.  12mo. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  1845.— Gift  of  Evert  A.  Buychinck. 

Church,  A.,  I).  D.  Discourse  before  the  Georgia  Historical  Soci- 
ety, on  the  occasion  of  its  sixth  anniversary,  Feb.  12,  1845.  8vo. 
Savannah,  1845. — Gift  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society. 

Dix,  1).  L.  Memorial,  soliciting  a  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  Feb.  3,  1845.  8vo.  Har- 
risburg,  1845. — Gift  of  the  Author. 
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.     Memorial,  etc.,  to  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey, 

Jan.  23,  1845.  8vo.,  2d  Ed.  Trenton,  1845.— Gift  of  the  Au- 
thor. 

Denton,  Daniel.  A  Brief  Description  of  New  York,  etc.,  London, 
1670.  Rep.  by  the  Hist.  Soc.  of  Pa.  Edited  by  John  Pen- 
nington, M.  H.  S.  P.  8vo.,  Phil.,  1845.— Gift  of  J.  Sonntag 
Haviland,  Phil. 

,  Gowan's  Bibliotheca  Americana,  I.  A  Brief  Descrip- 
tion of  N.  Y.,  etc.  Introduction  and  notes  by  Gabriel  Furman. 
Extra  folio.  N.  Y.,  1845.— Gift  of  E.  B.   Corwin. 

Dix,  D.  L.  Remarks  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline  in  the  U.  S. 
Boston,  1845. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Duche,  Rev.  Jacob.     Copy  of  a  Letter  from,  to  Gen.  Washington, 

.    Oct.  8,  1777.  Broadside.    [One  of  the  spurious  letters.] 

Dix,  D.  L.  Remarks  on  Prisons  and  Prison  discipline  in  the  U.  S. 
2d.  Ed.  8vo.,  Phil.,  1Mb.— Gift  of  the  Author. 

Dusenbery,  B.  M.  Monument  to  the  Memory  of  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  containing  twenty-five  Eulogies  and  Sermons,  etc. 
12mo.  Phil.,  1846. 

Evening  Mirror,  (Newspaper.)  Vol.  I,  from  October  7,  1844,  to 
April  7,  1845. — Gift  of  the  Publishers. 

,  (Newspaper.)  Vol.  II,  from  April  8,  to  October  6, 

1Mb.— Gift  of  the  Publishers. 

Fremont,  J.  C.  Report  on  an  Exploration  of  the  Country  lying 
between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the 
Kanzas  and  Great  Platte  Rivers.     8vo.,  Washington,  1843. 

Fish,  F.  G.  St.  Ann's  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  From  1784- 
1845,  etc.   12mo.,  Brooklyn,  1845. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

French,  Benjamin  B.  The  Changes  of  Earth — a  Poem,  Delivered 
before  the  Capitol  Hill  Institute,  in  the  City  of  Washington. 
12mo. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Fremont,  J„  C.  Report  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  year  1842,  and  to  Oregon  and  North 
California,  in  1843-44.  8vo.  House  Doc,  166. — Gift  of  Ben- 
jamin B.  French,    Washington. 

Falconer,  Thomas.  The  Oregon  Question,  or  a  Statement  of  the 
British  Claims  to  the  Oregon  Territory,  etc.  8vo.  London,  1845. 

.     The  same,  2d  Ed.,  with  the  Postscript,  and  Second 

Postscript,  etc.,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Greenhow.  8vo.  London,  1845. 
— Gift  of  the  Author. 
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Ferris,  Benjamin.     A  History  of  the  Original  Settlements  on  the 

Delaware,  from  its  Discovery  by  Hudson,  to  the   Colonization 

under  William  Penn,  etc.  Illus.  8vo.  Wilmington,  1846.  [1845] 

— Gift  of  the  Author. 
Gaine's,  (Hugh)  New  York  Pocket  Almanack,  for  the  year  1791, 

etc.     By    Thomas    Moore,    Phil. — Gift     of    William   Wilson, 

Poughkeepsie. 
Greenhow,  Robert.     History  of  Oregon  and  California,   and  the 

other  Territories  on  the  N.  W.  Coast  of  N.  A.  ace.  by  a  Geog. 

Map  and  View,  etc.   Boston,  1844. 
— ; .     The  same — second  edition.     Revised  and    enlarged. 

8vo.     Boston,  1845. 
.     Answer  to  the  Strictures  of  Mr.   Thomas  Falconer, 


on  the  History  of  Oregon   and   California.     8vo.     Washington, 
1845. 

The  Geography  of  Oregon  and  California,  etc.,  with 


a  Map.    8vo.  pp.  42.     N.  Y.,  1845.— Gift  of  the  Author. 

Gould,  Edward  S.  History  of  Europe,  from  the  Commencement 
of  the  French  Revolution,  in  1789,  to  the  Restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  in  1815,  by  Archibald  Alison — abridged  from  the 
last  London  edition.  Royal  8vo.  Fine  copy.  N.  Y.,  1845. — 
Gift  of  the  Author. 

Greenhow,  Robert.  Mr.  Falconer's  Reply  to  Mr.  Greenhow's 
Answer,  with  Mr.  Greenhow's  Rejoinder.  (The  Oregon  Ques- 
tion) 8vo.  1845. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Grant,  Mrs.  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,  with  Sketches  of 
Manners  and  Scenery  in  America,  as  they  existed  previous  to 
the  Revolution.  12mo.  N.  Y.,  1846.  [1845]— Gift  of  D.  Ap- 
pleton,  cf-  Co. 

Gurley,  Ralph  Randolph.  Life  of  Jehudi  Ashmun,  late  Colonial 
Agent  in  Liberia.  With  an  Appendix,  etc.  2d.  Ed.  8vo.  N.  Y., 
1839. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

.  Mission  to  England  in  behalf  of  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society.  12mo.  Washington,  1841. — Gift  of  the  Au- 
thor. 

Life  and  Eloquence  of  the  Rev.  Sylvester   Larned. 


12mo.  N.  Y.,  1844. 
Gliddon,  George  R.  Ancient  Egypt — Her  Monuments,  Hiero- 
glyphics, History  and  Archaeology,  and  other  Subjects  connect- 
ed with  Hicroglyphical  Literature.  4to.  Baltimore,  1845. — 
Gift  of  Samuel  George  Morton,  M.  D.}  Phil. 
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Hotchkiss,  F.  W,  Half  Century  Sermon— Saybrook,  1833,  8 vo. 
Hartford,  1838.— Gift  of  William  Hall,  Jr. 

.  Valedictory  Address  before  1st  Church  and  Congrega- 
tion in  Saybrook,  1838,  8vo.  Hartford,  1838.— Gift  of  William 
Hall,  Jr. 

Hempstead  Inquirer.  Vol.  1,  No.  1.  Feb.  11,  1831,  to  Vol.  XIV. 
No.  13,  April  27,  1844. — Gift  of  Benjamin  F.  Thompson,  Hemp- 
stead. 

Ingalls,  Henry  Augustus.  Memoirs  of,  with  Selections  from  his 
Writings,    12mo.   N.  York,  1845. — Gift  of  Evert  A.  Duyckinck. 

James,  William.  A  Full  and  Correct  Account  of  the  Military 
Occurrences  of  the  Late  War  between  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1818. — Gift  of 
John  Jay. 

Keteltas,  Caroline  M.  The  Last  of  the  Plantagenets,  a  Tragic 
Drama,  in  three  acts,  12mo.  New  York,  1844. — Gift  of  the 
Author. 

Loomis,  Elias.  Observations  of  the  Magnetic  Dip  in  the  United 
States,  fourth  series.  (Art.  XV.  Vol.  VIII.  Trans.  Am.  Philo. 
Soc.)  4to. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

.   An  Inaugural  Address,  delivered  August  21,  1838,  (as 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and   Natural  Philosophy   in   Western 
Reserve  College,)  8vo.     New  York,  1838.— Gift  of  the  Author. 

Logan  Historical  Society.  The  American  Pioneer,  devoted  to  the 
objects  of  the,  etc.,  2  vols.  8vo.  Cincinnati,  1842-3. — Gift  of 
Prof.  Jared  P.  Kirtland. 

London  Mercantile  Journal.  Vol.  1,  1833.  folio. — Gift  of  the 
Publishers  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Leavitt,  Eli.  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Inspector  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  for  the  year  1844. — Gift  of  the  Inspector. 

.   Report  of  New  Buildings  erected  in  New  York,  1844. — 

Gift  of  the  Inspector. 

Long  Island  Telegraph  and  General  Advertiser,  (Hempstead,  L. 
I.)  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  May  6,  1830,  to  No.  40,  Feb.  3,  1831,  (all 
ever  published.  See  Hempstead  Inquirer.) — Gift  of  Benjamin 
F.  Thompson,  Hempstead. 

Lafayette  Music,  consisting  of  a  Dirge,  Requiem  and  Ode,  as  per- 
formed in  Boston,  1834.  Oblong  4to.— Gift  of  Oakley  Hall, 
New  Orleans. 

Lapham,  J.  A.     A  Geographical  and  Topographical  Description 
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of  Wisconsin,  etc.,  16mo.     Milwaukee,  1844. — Gift  of  Evert  A. 

Duyckinck. 
Mouttet,  M.  Etienne.     Saint  Domingo  devant  l'Europe   Necessite, 

Legitimite,  Facilite  de  son  Occupation  par  la  France,  etc.,  8vo. 

Paris,  1843.— Gift  of  George  Gibbs. 
Mooyer,    Ernst  Friedrich.     Die  Einfalle  der  Normaunen  in  die 

Pyrenaische  Halbinsel,  etc.,  16mo.     Munster  and  Minden,  1844. 

— Gift  of  the  Author. 
Morison,  John  H.     Life  of  the  Hon.   Jeremiah  Smith,  LL.  D., 

12mo.     Boston,  1845. — Gift  of  Evert  A.  Duyckinck. 
Mitchell,  John.     Notes  from  Over  Sea  ;  consisting  of  Observations 

made  in  Europe  in  the  years  1843  and  1844,  etc.,  2  vols.  12mo. 

New  York,  1845. — Gift  of  Evert  A.  Duyckinck. 
Morton,  Samuel  George.     Crania  Americana  ;  or  a  Comparative 

View  of  the  Skulls  of  various  Aboriginal  Nations  of  North  and 

South  America,  etc.,  map  and  plates,  folio.     Philadelphia,  1839. 

— Gift  of  the  Author. 
■ .  Crania  iEgyptiaca  :  or,  Observations  on  Egyptian  Eth- 
nography, derived  from  Anatomy,  History,  and  the  Monuments. 

From  the  transactions  of  Amer.  Phil.    Society,   Vol.    IX.   4to. 

Philadelphia,  1844.— Gift  of  the  Author . 

A  Memoir  of  William  Maclure,  Esq.,  late  President  of  the 


Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia,  2d  edition,  8vo. 
Philadelphia,  1844. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

An   Inquiry  into  the   Distinctive   Characteristics  of  the 


Aboriginal   Race   of  America,  2d  edition,   8vo.     Philadelphia, 

1844. — Gift  of  the  Author. 
Mickle,  Isaac.     Reminiscences  of  Old  Gloucester,  or  Incidents  in 

the  History  of  the  Counties  of  Gloucester,  Atlantic  and  Camden, 

(N.  J.)  8vo.     Philadelphia,  1845.— Gift  of  the  Author. 
Michigan.     Official  Report,  made  by  the  Commanding  Officer,  Mr. 

Dubuisson,  to  the  Governor  General  of  Canada,  of  the  War  in 

1712,  between  the  French   and  Indians,  8vo.     Detroit,   1845. — 

Gift  of  Clinton  Haring,  Detroit. 
Meyer's  Mercantile   Advertiser,   (Liverpool,)  1824,  39  inches,  12 

vols,  folio. — Gift  of  the  Publishers  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Massachusetts.     Acts  and  Resolves  passed  by  the  General  Court  of 

Massachusetts  in  the  year   1845,   together  with   the  Rolls  and 

Messages,  8vo.     Boston,  1845. — Gift  of  the  State. 
•  Documents  printed  by  order  of  the  Senate  of  the 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.     Session  G.  C.  1845,  8vo. — 
Gift  of  the  Stale. 

-.  Documents  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.     Session  G. 

C.  1845,  8vo. — Gift  of  the  State. 
Monumenta_Anglicana,  &c,  1600-1718,  deduced  into  a  Series  of 

Time,  by  way   of  Annals,    5  vols.    8vo.     London,  1717-19. — 

Gift  of  Benjamin  F.  Thompson,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 
Mathews,   Cornelius.     Big  Abel  and  the  Little  Manhattan,  16mo. 

New  York,  1845.— Gift  of  the  Author. 
Moulton,  Joseph  W.     New  York  170  years  ago,  with  a  View  and 

Explanatory  Notes,  8vo.     New  York,   Dec.  1843.— Gift  of  the 

Author. 
Miller,  Silvanus.     Address  delivered  in  behalf  of  the  N.  Y.  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  before  the  N.  Y. 

Forum,  etc.   8vo.   New  York,  1819. — Gift  of  Silvanus  Miller,  Jr 
Murphy,    Hon.    Archibald   D.     Oration  delivered  in  Person  Hall, 

Chapel  Hill,  27th  June,  1827,  2d  edition,  8vo.     Raleigh,   1843. 

— Gift  of  Historical  Society  of  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Museum,  Francisco  Carolinum.  Berichter,  etc.  Nebst  der  zweyten 

Lieferung  der  Beytrage  zur   Landeskunde  von    Oesterrcich  ob 

der  Enns  und  Salsburg,   3  vols.,  8vo.     Linz,    1841-2-3. — Gift 

of  Prof   W.  B.  Rally,  Philadelphia. 
New  World,     (The),   Weekly  Paper.     H.  C.  Deming  and  James 

Mackay,    Editors.     Vol.  VIII.    Jan.— June,  1844.     4to.      New 

York,  1844.— Gift  of  J.  Winchester. 
Nicollet,  J.  N.     Observations  of  the  Magnetic   Dip   made   in   the 

United  States,  in  1841.     (Art.  XIX.  Vol.   VIII.     Trans.   Am. 

Phil.  Soc.)  4to. — Gift  of  Prof.  Elias  Loomis. 
New  York    Prison  Association.     First   Report,  8vo.   New  York, 

1844. — Gift  of  Prosper  M.  Welmore. 
Manual   for  the  use  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,   for 

the  year  1845,   (Red    Book)     16mo.,    Albany,    1845.— Gift  of 

George  Folsom. 

Assembly    Documents,  No.  205.     List  of  Members, 


etc.  for  1845.     Prepared  by  J.  C.  Sheldon,  8vo. — Gift  of  George 
Folsom. 

Shipping  and  Commercial  List,  and  New  York  Price 


Current.     1825-39,  inclusive,  excepting  1829.     Dup.  for   i  828. 
14  vols.,  folio. — Gift  of  the  Publishers  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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.     City  and  County  Partnership  Directory.     (Doggett's), 

For  1843  and   1844,    8vo.     New  York,  1843. — Gift  of  Marcus 

L.  Toft. 

Fifty-Eighth  Annual   Report  of  the  Regents  of  the 


University,  8vo. — Gift  of  the  Regents. 
North  Carolina.     Legislative  Documents,  1844.  8vo. — Gift  of  tlie 

State  of  North  Carolina. 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report,  1844. — Gift  of  Harvey  P.  Peet. 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society.     Constitution  and  By-Laws,  with 

the  Circular  of  the  Executive  Committee,  8vo.,  1845. — Gift  of 

the  Society. 
Nicollet,  J.  N.     (Report  and)  Map  of  the  Hydrographical  Basin 

of  the  Upper  Mississippi  R,iver. — Gift  of  Col.  J.  J.  Alert. 
North  Carolina.     Journals  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons 

of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  at  its  Session  in  1844- 

'45,  8vo.     Raleigh,  1845. — Gift  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
New  Hampshire.     Journals  of  Legislature,  (Senate  and  House,) 

June  Session,  1843,  8vo.     Concord,  1843. 
.     June  and  November    Sessions,   1844. 

2  vols.  8vo.     Concord,  1844. 
.     Laws  of  the  State  of,  Passed  June,  1843,  June 


and  November,  1844,  and  June,  1845,  8vo.     Concord,  1843-45. 

— Gift  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  (Newspaper),  From  April  1  to 

October  1,  1845. — Gift  of  Thomas  D.  Lowther. 
Norman,  B.  M.     New  Orleans  and  Environs,  Containing  a  Brief 

Historical  Sketch  of  Louisiana,  etc.     Illustrated.   12mo.     New 

Orleans,  1845. — Gift  of  the  Author. 
North  Carolina.     Historical    Society  of  University  of.     First    Re- 
port, 8vo.,  pp.  8.     Hillsborough,  1844. 
.    Introductory  Address  before  the,  Del.  June,  1844, 

by  L.  Silliman  Ives,  Bp.    8vo.    pp.  18.     Raleigh,  1843. 
.     Message  of  Gov.   Morehead,  in   Relation   to  the 


History  of  the  State.     Leg.  Doc.  No.  47.     Dec,  1844. 
.     Indexes  to  the  Documents  relative  to,  during  its 


Colonial  Existence,  now  on  fde  in  the  Offices  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  State  Paper  Offices  in  London,  transmitted  in  1827, 
by  Mr.  Gallatin,  etc.,  8vo.  Raleigh,  1843. — Gift  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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.     Proceedings  of  the  Safety  Committee  of  the  Town 

of  Wilmington,  from  1771  to  1776.  Printed  from  the  Original 
Record,  8vo.     Raleigh,  1844. 

.     Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Provincial  Con- 


gress  of,  held  at  Halifax  on  the  fourth  day  of  April,  1776. 
Newbern,  1776,,  8vo.  Raleigh,  Reprint,  1831. — Gift  of  the 
same. 

New  York.  Report  of  the  Joint  Special  Committee  on  the  Subject 
of  the  Fire  in  New  Street,  July  19,  1845,  8vo.  [Common  Coun- 
cil Document,  No.  15.] — Gift  of  Prosper  M.  Wetmore. 

.     Papers   relating  to   an   Act  of  the  Assembly   of  the 

Province,  for  Encouragement  of  the  Indian  Trade,  &c,  and  for 
Prohibiting  the  Selling  of  Indian  Goods  to  the  French,  viz:  of 
Canada,  Map,  folio.  New  York,  1724. — Gift  of  William  A. 
Duer. 

Niagara  Frontier,  Tales  of  the.  Part  I.  Queenston.  Part  II. 
Fort  Niagara.  2  vols.,  12mo.  Buffalo,  1845. — Gift  of  Evert 
A.  Duyckinck. 

O'Callaghan,  E.  B.  History  of  New  Netherland  ;  or,  New  York 
under  the  Dutch,  6vo.  New  York,  1846,  (1845).— Gift  of  the 
Author. 

Palmer,  Joseph.  Biographical  sketch  of  General,  (from  the  New 
Englander,  No.  IX.  January,  1845).  Portrait,  8vo.  1845. — 
Gift  of  Charles  S.  Palmer. 

Pratt,  Enoch.  History  of  Eastham,  Well  Fleet  and  Orleans,  Coun- 
ty of  Barnstable,  Mass.  From  1644  to  1844,  8vo.  Yarmouth, 
1844. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Putnam,  George  P.  American  Facts,  Notes  and  Statistics  relative 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  12mo.  London,  1844. — Gift 
of  the  Author. 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.  Proceedings  of,  Vol.  1,  Nos.  1, 
2,  3,  8vo.     Philadelphia,  1845. — Gift  of  the  Society. 

Pennsylvania.  Journals  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the 
Commonwealth  of,  from  Nov.  28,  1766,  to  Oct.  2,  1781,  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  several  Committees  and  Conventions  be- 
fore and  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  Revolution.  Vol. 
I,  folio.     Philadelphia,    1782. — Gift  of  William  Jay,  Bedford. 

Pamphlets.  A  collection,  in  three  volumes — Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary. (Interesting  and  valuable.  See  Index  in  each  vol- 
ume.)— Gift  of  James  William  Beekman. 
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Prince,  Nathaniel  S.  A  History  of  Long  Island,  from  its  first 
settlement  by  Europeans,  to  the  year  1845,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  its  Ecclesiastical  Concerns,  12mo.  New  York,  1845. — 
Gift  of  the  Author. 

Rhode  Island.  A  Supplement  to  the  Digest  of  the  Laws,  1798, 
8vo.     Providence,  1810. — Gift  of  George  Gibbs. 

Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries.  Various  publications  of 
Memoirs,  etc.     Copenhagen,  1843-45. — Gift  of  the  Society. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  Collections  of,  Vol.  V.  (contain- 
ing Staples'  Annals  of  Providence,)  8vo.     Providence,  1843. 

.     The  Documentary  History  of  the  Destruction  of  the 

Gaspee — compiled    for  the  Providence   Journal  by   Hon.  Wm. 
R.  Staples,  8vo.  pp.  56.     Providence,  1845. 

Address  delivered  before,  at  the  opening  of  their  Cabi- 


net on  Wednesday,  Nov.  20,  1844,  8vo.  Providence,  1844,  by 
William  Gammel. — Gift  of  the  Society. 

Sherwood,  John  D.  Some  Observations  upon  the  Valley  of  the 
Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea.  [American  Journal  of  Science,  Art. 
1,  Vol.  48,  No.  1].  8vo.    1845.— Gift  of  the  Author. 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  R.  Report  on  the  Aboriginal  Names  and 
Geographical  Terminology  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Part  1, 
Valley  of  the  Hudson.  [Proceedings  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety, 1844.]  8vo.     New  York,  1845. — Gift  of  the  Author. 

Stevens,  William  Bacon.  Thanksgiving  Sermon  at  Athens,  Ga., 
Feb.  13,  1845,  8vo.     Athens,  1Mb  .—Gift  of  the  Author. 

Simms.  J.  R.  History  of  Schoharie  County,  and  Border  Wars  of 
New  York,  containing  also  a  sketch  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  American  Revolution.  8vo.  Albany,  1845. — Gift  of  the 
Author. 

Stamp  Act  Congress.  Journal  of  the  First  Congress  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  in  opposition  to  the  Tyrannical  Acts  of  the  British 
Parliament,  held  at  New  York,  Oct.  7,  1765.  [Edited  by  Lewis 
Cruger]   8vo.     New  York,  1845.— Gift  of  the  Editor. 

Spring,  Gardiner.  The  Obligations  of  the  World  to  the  Bible,  etc. 
12mo.     New  York,  1844. — Gift  of  Evert  A.  Duyckiuck. 

[Thompson,  D.  P.]  The  Green  Mountain  Boys  ;  a  Historical  Tale 
of  the  early  settlement  of  Vermont,  2  vols.,  12mo.  Montpelier, 
(Vt.,)  1839.—  Gift  of  the  Author. 

Tucker,  George.  Progress  of  the  United  States  in  Population  and 
Wealth  in  fifty  years,  as  exhibited  by  the  Decennial  Census,  8vo. 
New  York,  1843.— Gift  of  Evert  A.  Duyckinck. 
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United  States.     Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Dec.  1839. 

8vo.  Washington,  1840. — Gift  of  the  Library  Committee. 
.     Report  of  the   Commissioner  of  Patents,   for  the 

year    1844.   Ho.  Doc.  78.  28th  Cong.  2d  Sess.  8vo.— Gift  of 

Prosper  M.    Wetmore. 
.      Same,     another    copy. — Gift    of  Benjamin    B. 


French,  Washington . 
.Upfold,   George,  D.  D.     The  Last  Hundred  Years.     A   Lecture 

del.  at  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Feb.   4,    1845. 

8vo.     Pittsburgh,  1845. — Gift  of  J.  M.    Waimvright,  D.  D. 
United  States.     Account  of  the   Receipts  and   Expenditures,    for 

the  year  1800.  Folio. — Gift  of  George  Gibbs. 
.     Account  of  the   Receipts  and  Expenditures,  for 

the  year   1815.     Folio.     Washington,   1816. — Gift  oj    George 

Gibbs. 

Twenty-sixth  Congress,  2d  Session.  Senate  Doc- 


uments.    Vol.  5,  Part  2.  8vo.   Washington,  1843. 

Twenty-eighth    Congress,   1st    Session — Journal 


of  the  Senate.  8vo.  Washington,  1343. 

.  Senate  Documents,  Vols.  1-6.  8vo.  Washington. 

.  Journal    of    House    of   Rep.   8vo.  Washington. 

.    Executive  Documents,  6  vols.  8vo.  Washington. 

.  Reports  of  Committees,  3  vols.  8vo.  Washington. 


■Gift  of  Congress. 

.  Statistics  of  the  Woollen  Manufactures,  in  the,  etc. 


12mo.  N.  Y.,  1845. — Gift  of  Evert  A.  Duyckinck. 

Vesey,  William.  Sermon  Preached  in  Trinity  Church,  in  N.  Y. 
in  America,  May  12,  1799,  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  John 
Lord  Lovelace,  etc.  4to.  pp.  22.  N.  Y.,  1709. — Gift  of  J. 
Francis  Fisher,  Phil.,  through  Doctor  C.  R.  King. 

Van  Heuvel,  J.  A.  El  Dorado  :  being  a  Narrative  of  the  Circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  Reports  in  the  16th  Century,  of  the 
Existence  of  a  Rich  and  Splendid  City  in  S.  America.  Map. 
8vo.  N.Y.,  1844.— Gift  of  the  Author. 

Virginia.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Burgesses.  Feb.  10,  to  April 
11,  1772.  Folio.  Williamsburg,  Va.,  1772.— Gift  of  Erastus  C. 

Benedict. 
Wilson,    Robert  Thomas.     History  of  the  British  Expedition  to 

Egypt,  etc.  8vo.  Phil.  1803. — Gift  of  Stanford  Sr  Swords. 
Wilbur,  John.     Narrative  and  Exposition  of  the  Late  Proceedings 

5* 
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of  the  New  England   Quarterly  Meeting,  etc.  Friends.   12mo. 

N.  Y.,  1845. — Gift  of  Evert  A.  Duyckinck. 
Wood,  William.     Address,  etc.,  before  the  Mechanic  Apprentices' 

Library  Association,   on  its  24th  Anniversary,  Feb.  22,   1844. 

8vo.  Boston,   1844. — Gift  of  the  Author. 
West  Point.     Register  of  Officers  and   Graduates  of  the   U.    S. 

Military  Academy,  at.     From  1801  to  1844.  Pub.  Oct.,   1844. 

8vo.  pp.  36. — Gift  of  Maj.  Richard  Delafield. 
Wilkinson,  J.   B.     Annals  of  Binghampton,  and  of  the  Country 

connected  with   it,    from   the  Earliest  Settlement.   12mo.  Bing- 

hamton,  1840. — Gift  of  Henry  Onderdonk,  Jr. 
Woodruff,  Geo.  C.     History  of  the  Town  of  Litchfield,  Conn.  8vo. 

Litchfield,  1845.— Gift  of  the  Author. 
Wagstaff,  William  B.,  M.  D.  A  History  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 

Compiled   from  its  Standard  Records,  etc.  Part  I.   8vo.  N.  Y., 

1845. — Gift  of  Evert  A.  Duyckinck. 
Whiting,  Henry.     Revolutionary  Orders  of  General  Washington, 

issued   during  the  years  1778,  '80,  '81,  &  '82.     Selected  from 

the    MSS.    of  John  Whiting,  etc.  8vo.  N.  Y.,  1844.— Gift  of 

Evert  A.  Duyckinck. 
Young,  Alexander.     Discourse  on  the  Death  of  the  Hon.  William 

Prescott,  Dec.  5,   1844.    8vo.    Boston,  1844.— G if l.  of  the  Au- 
thor. 

FOR  THE  CABINET. 

The  Arms  of  Washington  and  the  Arms  of  Gallatin — the  latter 
Framed.  Painted  by    Thomas  Brown. — Gift  of  Thomas  Brown. 

Fourteen  Early  American  Coins     (Copper.) — Gift  of  John  Jay. 

Medal,  Struck  in  Honor  of  "  Tromp" — the  Dutch  Admiral. 
"  Tromp  attacked  the  English  Fleet  on  the  10th  August,  1653, 
was  defeated  and  killed.  The  State  caused  medals  to  be  struck 
in  honor  of  him,  and  sent  a  solemn  deputation  to  his  widow,  to 
assure  her  of  the  public  sympathy. — Gift  of  William  C.  Rhine- 
lander. 

Five  Indian  Relics,  Found  on  the  Estate  of  Mr.  De  Wolf,  at 
Throg's  Neck,  from  6  to  8  feet  below  the  surface. — Gift  of  Wal- 
dron  B.  Post. 

Specimen  of  Ancient  Indian  Pottery,  found  near  Bosley's  Mill,  on 
high  ground,  called  «  Fort  Hill."— Gift  of  W.  H.  C.  Hosmer, 
. 1  von. 
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Several  Sculls  obtained  from  Ancient  Mounds,  upon  Grave  Creek, 
Florida,  and  a  Collection  of  Ancient  Pottery  from  the  same 
place. — Gift  of  James  R.  Hitchcock,  Esq. 

Ancient  Earthen  Kettle,  from  a  Cave  in  an  Island  in  the  Montreal 
Channel  of  the  Straits  of  St.  Mary's,  between  Lakes  Huron  and 
Superior,  supposed,  from  the  Indian  accounts,  to  be  250  years 
old.  This  is  the  only  entire  article  of  the  kind  known  to  exist 
in  the  U.  S.,  and  is  a  Relic  of  high  value,  as  showing  the  art  of 
Pottery  of  the  Tribes  in  the  North,  at  the  era  of  the  Discovery. 
— Gift  of  Henry  R.   Schoolcraft. 

Medal  in  Honor  of  James  Fennimore  Cooper.  By  Commodore 
Jesse  D.  Elliott. — Gift  of  Com.  Elliott,  through  John  Quirky 
Adams. 

PRINTS. 

Lithographic  Views  of  the  New  York  Post  Office,  (formerly  the 
Middle  Dutch  Church)  3  in  number.  Framed. — Gift  of  John 
Lorimer    Graham. 

"Sparking."  Engraved  by  Alfred  Jones,  from  the  Picture  by  F. 
W.  Edmonds.    1845. — Gift  of  the  American  Art  Union. 

MAPS  AND  CHARTS,  ETC. 

Map  of  New  York  Bay  and  Harbor,  and  the  Environs,  (4  sheets.) 
Survey  of  the  Coast  of  the  United  States,  published  in  1844. — 
Gift  of  the  Treasury  Department,  at  the  request  of  Hon.  Hamilton 
Fish. 

MSS.  Map  of  New  York  and  the  N.  H.  Grants.  Part  of  New  York, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Maine. — Gift  of  Frederick  De  Peyster. 

"  Plan  of  Fort  Herekheimer,  near  the  German  Flatts,  in  the  situa- 
tion it  was  in  the  month  of  July,  MDCCLVIII."  ["  This 
drawing  is  most  humbly  presented  to  Charles  Clinton,  Esq., 
Lieut.  Col.  of  the  2d  Battallion  of  the  New  York  Regiment,  and 
Commander  of  Fort  Herekheimer,  by  a  soldier  in  Capt.  Ogilvies' 
Company."] — Gift  of  Charles  A.  Clinton,  Esq. 

MSS.  Surveys  by  Robert  Erskine,  F.  R.  S.,  Geographer  to  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  and  Assistants,  1778-1780. — Gift  of 
Richard  Varick  DeWitt. 
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Map  of  Texas  and  the  country  adjacent,  compiled  for  the  State  De- 
partment, War  Department,  1844. — Gift  of  Hamilton  Fish. 
Maps  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  Liberties,  by  Story  &  Atwood, 
with  Explanatory  Key,  1841. — Gift  o* R.  S.  Fisher. 

Maps  of  New  York  Bay  and  Harbor,  and  the  Environs,  founded  on 
a  Trigonometrical  Survey  under  the  direction  of  F.  R.  Hassler, 
Superintendent  of  Coast  Survey  of  United  States,  published  in 
1845. — Gift  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  Prosper  M. 
Wtimore. 

MS.  Map  of  "Surveys  in  New  York  and  Connecticut  States,  for 
his  Excellency  Gen.  Washington,  by  Robert  Erskine,  F.  R.  S. 
Anno.  1778  W.  Scull,  delin. — Gift  of  Thomas  Gordon,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

MS.  Map.  "  A  Survey  and  Draft  of  Land  upon  the  Esopus  Kill 
or  River  by  Kingstowne,  in  the  County  of  Ulster,  in  June,  1685, 
etc.     Per  Phillip  Welles,  Surveyor." 

MS.  Draft  of  a  Survey  on  the ,  without  date. 

"  Copy.  Lord  Baltimore's  own  Map,  annexed  to  his  agreement 
with  Mr.  Penns,  in  1732,  with  MS.  additions,  showing  survey  by 
Pennsylvania  in  1722. — Gift  of  James  W.  Gerard,  Jr. 

Map  of  Texas,  showing  the  Grants  in  possession  of  the  Colorado 
and  Red  River  Land  Co. — Gift  of  Lewis  B.  Woodruff. 

A  Plan  of  Fort  Montgomery  and  Fort  Clinton,  taken  by  his  Majes- 
ty's Forces,  under  the  command  of  Major  General  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  K.  B.,  surveyed  by  Major  Holland,  Surveyor  General, 
etc.,  with  part  of  Hudson's  River,  showing  the  position  of  Fort 
Montgomery  and  Fort  Clinton,  with  the  Chevaux  de  Frieze,  ca- 
bles, chains,  etc.,  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  His  Majesty's  Forces 
up  the  river,  by  Lieut.  John  Knight,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  in  1777, 
mounted  on  rollers. — Gift  of  W.  B.  Crosby. 

An  Illuminated  Chart  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  very  early  date. — 
Gift  of  C.  Edwards  Lester,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Genoa. 

A  New  Map  of  the  World,  drawn  from  the  Latest  Discoveries  and 
best  Authorities.  Printed  and  sold  at  Pomfret,  in  Connecticut, 
1788.  Dedicated  to  Gen.  Washington  by  Edward  Ruggles,  Jr. 
— Gift  of  George  Gibbs. 

Burr's,  (David  II.)  Map  of  Texas.  New  York,  1845.— Gift  of 
Geo.  Gibbs. 

Fac  Simile  of  the  "Carte  Figurative"  of  "  Nieu  Nederlandt," 
found  on  the  26th  of  June,  1841,  in  the  Loket  Kasof  the  States 
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General,  in  the  Royal  Archives  at  the  Hague,  by  J.  Romeyn 
Brodhead,  Agent,  etc.  Lithograph  by  Messrs.  Endicott.  New 
York,  1845.  Fine  copy,  colored. — Gift  of  Messrs.  G.  fy  W. 
Endicott. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

Meteorological  Register  for  the  year  1844.  Kept  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  New  York,  by  O.  W.  Morris,  8  leaves. 
— Gift  of  the  Author. 

MSS.  Poems,  (never  published),  by  Don  Francisco  de  Castro,  in 
Portuguese,  folio. — Gift  of  Chas.  E.  West. 

MS.  on  parchment,  with  the  signature  of  Louis  XV.,  King  of 
France. — Gift  of  Waldron  B.  Post. 

MS.  Sermon  of  Rev.  Mr.  Barton,  West  Chester,  Nov.  22,  1702. — 
Gift  of  T.  Jarvis  Carter. 

Two  leaves  from  an  Orderly  Book,  Roxbury,  (Mass.)  Sept.  28,  30, 
1775. — Gift  of  same. 

MSS.  The  .Horsmanden  Papers :  or  Papers  relating  to  the  Pro- 
vincial History  of  New  York,  1714  to  1747,  Collected  and  ar- 
ranged by  H.  C.  Van  Schaack.  folio. — Gift  of  H.  C.  Van 
Schaack. 

MSS.  Papers  of  Samuel  Osgood,  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States. — Gift  of  Osgood  Field. 
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BY  PURCHASE  AND  EXCHANGE. 

American  Philosophical  Society.  Transactions  of  the  Historical 
and  Literary  Committee,  Vol.  1.8vo.     Philadelphia,  1819. 

American  Almanac  and  Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge,  for  the 
years  1843-4,  12 mo.  2  vols. 

Austin,  James  T.  The  Life  of  Elbridge  Gerry,  with  Contempora- 
ry Letters,  etc.,  2  vols.  8vo.     Boston,  1828-29. 

Adams,  John  Quincy.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  upon 
Weights  and  Measures,  prepared  in  obedience  to  a  Resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  3d  March,  1817,  8vo.     Washington,  1821. 

American  Review  of  History  and  Politics,  and  General  Repository 
of  Literature  and  State  Papers,  4  vols.  8vo.  1811-12. 

Almon,  John.  A  New  and  Impartial  Collection  of  Interesting  Let- 
ters, from  the  Public  Papers,  etc.  Sept.  1765,  to  May,  1767, 
2  vols.  8vo.     London,  1767. 

Adams,  Hannah.  A  Summary  History  of  New  England,  from 
the  first  settlement  at  Plymouth,  to  the  Acceptance  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  comprehending  a  General  Sketch  of  the  American 
War.    8vo.     Dedham. 

Albany  Institute,  Transactions  of  the.  Vol.  1.  8vo.  Albany,  1830. 

Berkshire  Jubilee,  celebrated  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  August  22  and 
23,  1844,  8vo.     Albany,  1845. 

Bict,  Antoine.  Voyage  de  la  France  Equinoxiale  en  l'Isle  de 
Cayenne  entrepris  par  les  Francois  en  l'annee  MDCLII.  4to. 
Paris,  1664. 

Beatson,  Robert.  A  Political  Index  to  the  Histories  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or,  a  Complete  Register  of  the  Hereditary 
Honors,  Public  Officers  and  Persons  in  Office,  from  the  earliest 
periods  to  the  present  time,  2d  edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1788. 

Blue  Book. — See   United  States. 

Bliss,  Leonard,  Jr.  The  History  of  Rehoboth,  Bristol  Co.,  Mass., 
comprising  a  History  of  the  present  Towns  of  Rehoboth,  Seekonk, 
and  Pawtucket,  etc.  8vo.     Boston,  1836. 

Bidault,  (M).— See  Moniteur. 

Bank.— See  U.  S. 

Congress. —  See  U.  S. 

Constitutions.     The  American's  Guide,  comprising  the  Declaration 
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of  Independence,  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  Constitution 

of  the  U.  S.,  and  the  Constitutions  of  the  several   States,  etc. 

12mo.     Philadelphia,  1828. 
Connecticut.     Acts  and  Laws  of  His  Majesty's  English  Colony  of, 

in  New   England,  in  America.     Charter  prefixed,  and  Session 

Laws  added  to  1772.     Folio.     New  London,  1750-72. 
Debates. — See  U.  S.  Congress.  Elliott. 
Dunlap,    William.     A   History  of  the   American   Theatre,  8vo. 

New  York,  1832. 

.     Same,  2  vols.  8vo.     London,  1833. 

Dwight,  Theodore,  Jr.     The  History  of  Connecticut,  from  the  first 

first  settlement  to  the  present  time,   12mo.     New  York,   1841. 

[Fam.  Lib.] 
Doggett,  John,  Jr.     New  York  City  Directory  for  1845,  and  1846, 

Fourth  Publication,  8vo.     New  York. 
Drayton,   John.     Memoirs  of  the  American  Revolution,  from  its 

Commencement  to  the  year  1776,   inclusive,  as  relating  to  the 

State  of  South  Carolina,  and  occasionally  referring  to  the  State 

of  North  Carolina  and  Ga.  2  vols.  8vo.     Charleston,  1821. 
De  Roos,  (Lt.)  Fred.  Fitzgerald.     Personal  Narrative  of  Travels 

in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  in   1826.     Illustrated  by  plates,  with 

Remarks  on    the  present   state  of   the     American  Navy,  8vo. 

London,  1827. 
Dumas,  Matthieu,  (Lt.  Gen.,  Count.)     Memoirs  of  his  Own  Time  ; 

including  the  Revolution,   the   Empire,  and  the   Restoration.  2 

vols.  8vo.     London,  1839. 
Dwight,  Theodore.     History  of  the   Hartford   Convention,  with  a 

Review  of  the  Policy  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  which  led  to  the 

War  of  1812,  8vo.     New  York,  1833. 
District  of  Columbia. — See  U.  S.  Congress. 
Elliott,  Jonathan.     Debates  on  the   Federal   Constitution,  etc.  2d 

edition,  4  vols.  8vo.     Washington,  1836. 
Falconer,  Thomas.     On  the  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  and  on 

the  S.  W.,  Oregon,  and  N.  W.  Boundary  of  the  U.  S.     With  a 

Translation    from  the  Original  MS.  of  Memoirs,  &c,    by   La 

Salle  and  De  Tonty.  8vo.  Map.  London,  1844. 
National     Calendar,     and    Annals    of  the  U.    S.     1820-1836. 

Vols.  I — XIV.   12mo.  Washington. 
Gales  &  Seaton.   See  U.  S.   Congress. 
Gould,  Marcus  T.  C.  Stenographic  Reporter,  etc.  Vol.  II.  Contain- 
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ing  the  Trial  of  Alex.  McLeod,  for  the  Murder  of  Amos  Durfee, 
etc.  8vo.  N.  Y.,1841. 

Greenleaf,  Moses.  A  Statistical  View  of  the  District  of  Maine, 
more  especially  with  Reference  to  the  Value  and  Importance  of 
its  Interior,  etc.  8vo.  Boston,  1816. 

Greenleaf,  Jonathan.  Sketches  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  from  the  Earliest  Settlement  to  the  Present 
Time.   12mo.   Ports.,  1821. 

Gordon,  Thomas  F.  A  digest  of  the  Treaties  and  Statutes  of  the 
U.  S.,  relating  to  Commerce,  Navigation,  and  Revenue.  Com- 
piled at  the  Instance  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  8vo. 
Phil.,  1830. 

Heckewelder,  John.  See  Trans.  Hist,  fy  Lit.  Conl.  Am.  Phil. 
Society. 

Hunt,  Freeman.    Letters  about  the  Hudson  River  and  its  Vicinity, 

written  in  1835-1837.     3d  Ed.  12mo.  N.  Y.  1837. 

Hale,  Salma.  History  of  the  United  States,  from  their  First  Set- 
tlement as  Colonies,  to  the  close  of  the  Administration  of  Mr. 
Madison,  in  1817.   12mo.  2  vols.  N.  Y.,   1841.  Fam.  Lib. 

Halkett,  John.  Historical  Notes  respecting  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  with  Remarks  on  the  attempts  made  to  Convert  and 
Civilize  them.  8vo.  London,  1825. — Autograph  of  the  Au- 
thor. 

Hales,  John  G.  A  Survey  of  Boston  and  its  Vicinity,  etc.  12mo. 
Boston,  1821. 

Humphreys,  David,  D.  D.  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Incor- 
porated Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.  Cont.  their  Foundation,  etc.,  to  the  year  1728.  8vo. 
London,  1730. 

Hamilton,  Alexander.  The  Official  and  other  Papers  of  the  late 
Major  General,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  Originals  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mrs.  Hamilton.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  N.  Y.,  1842. 

Hanger,  Col.  George.  The  Life,  Adventures,  and  Opinions  of. 
Written  by  Himself,  etc.  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1801 . 

Hazard,  Samuel.  The  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  devoted  to  the 
Preservation  of  Facts  and  Documents,  etc.,  respecting  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  Vols.  I— XVI.  1828-1836.    8vo.  Phil. 

Ithaca,  Views  of,  and  its  Environs.  By  an  Impartial  Observer. 
8vo.  Ithaca,  1835. 

Indian  Bill.     Speeches  on  the,  etc.     See   United  .States  Congress. 
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Lee,  Henry.  The  Campaign  of  '81  in  the  Carolinas;  with  Re- 
marks, Historical  and  Critical,  on  Johnson's  Life  of  Greene.  8vo. 
Phil.,   1824. 

Lincoln,  Solomon,  Jr.  History  of  the  Town  of  Hingham,  Ply- 
mouth Co.,  Mass.  12mo.  Hingham,  1827. 

Loskiel,  George  Henry.  History  of  the  Mission  of  the  United 
Brethren  among  the  Indians  in  North  America.  In  Three  Parts. 
Trans,  from  the  German  of  Chris.  Ignatius  Latrobe.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1794. 

Massachusetts  Magazine,  or  Monthly  Museum  of  Knowledge  and 
Rational  Entertainment,  etc.  Vols.  1,  2,  3,  for  1789-90-91, 
and  6,  7,  8,  for  1794-5-6. 

Moniteur,  Notice  Historique  et  Bibliographique  sur  la  Collection  et 
les  Tables  du,  depuis  son  origine  jusqu'a  ce  jour.  etc.  ParM. 
Bidault,  Ancien  Directeur  du  Moniteur.  8vo.  Paris,  1838. 

Maryland.  Laws  of,  at  large,  with  Proper  Indexes,  now  first  col- 
lected, etc.  By  Thomas  Bacon.     Folio.     Annapolis,  1764. 

Merrill,  Eliphalet,  andPhineas  Merrill.  A  Gazetteer  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  in  Three  Parts,  etc.    8vo.   Exeter,  1817. 

Massachusetts.  Speeches  of  the  Governors  of,  from  1765  to  1775, 
and  the  Answers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  same, 
with  their  Resolutions  and  Addresses  for  that  Period,  etc.  Col- 
lected and  Edited  by  Alden  Bradford.  8vo.  Boston,  1818. 

.     Acts  and  Laws  of  His  Majesty's   Province  of  the 

Mass.  Bay,  in  New  England.     Charters  Prefixed  and  Session 
Laws  added,  to  1740.  Folio.  Boston,   1726-40. 

Acts  and  Laws  of  His  Majesty's  Province  of  the 


Mass.    Bay,   in   New  England.  Charters  Prefixed  and  Session 
Laws  added,  to  1747.  Folio.  Boston,  1742-47. 

Acts  and  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of,  Passed  by 


the  General  Court,  A.  D.  1783—1785.  Folio.  Boston,  1783—85. 
The    Perpetual    Laws  of  the    Commonwealth  of, 


from  the  Commencement  of  the  Constitution,  in  October.  1780, 
to  the  Last  Wednesday  in  May,  1789,  etc.  Folio.  Boston, 
1789. 

Moniteur.  Revolution  Frangaise,  on  Analyse  Complette  et  Im- 
partiale  du  Moniteur;  suivie  d'une  Table  Alphabetique  des 
Personnes  et  des  Choses.  Tomes  2.  Folio.  Paris.  An  IX. 
1801. 

Mac  Kinnon,  Daniel,  (^ol.)      Origin  and  Services  of  the  Cold- 
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stream  Guards.  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1833. 

Maryland.  Laws  made  since  1773,  etc.  [Continuation  from  Ba- 
con's Ed.  1764.]  Folio.  Annapolis,  1787. 

Mayo,  Robert,  M.  D.  Political  Sketches  of  Eight  Years  in 
Washington.  8vo.  Baltimore,  1839. 

Meares,  John.  Voyages  made  in  the  years  1778  and  1789,  from 
China  to  the  N.  W.  Coast  of  America.  With  an  Introductory 
Narrative  of  a  Voyage  in  1788,  from  Bengal,  of  the  ship  Nootka, 
etc.  Maps  and  Plates.  4to.  London,  1790. 

Journal  of  the  Convention  of  the  State.  Begun  and  held  at  Albany, 
28th  August,  1821.   6vo.  Albany,  1821. 

.     Laws  of  the  State  of,  relating  particularly  to  the  City 

of  N.  Y.  Pub.  by  the  Authority  of  the  Corporation  of  the  said 
City.  8vo.  N.  Y.,  1833. 

North  American  Review.  General  Index  to  the,  from  its  com- 
mencement in  1815,  to  the  end  of  the  25th  volume.  Pub.  in  Oc- 
tober, 1827.  8vo.  London,  1829. 

New  York.  Laws  of,  from  the  year  1791,  to  1773  inclusive  Pub. 
ace.  to  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly.  [Van  Schaack's  Edi- 
tion]. Vol.  I.  [Completing  Set].  Folio.  Fine  Paper.  N.  Y., 
1774. 

New  England.  The  Present  State  of,  with  Respect  to  the  Indian 
War,  etc.   1675.  Rep.  18mo.  Boston,  1833. 

New  York  Gazette  and  General  Advertiser — 1811  to  1835  inclu- 
sive. Newspaper  Folio.  25  vols. 

New  York  Papers,  etc.  Various  Dates,  about  1800.  Folio. 

Newport,  R.  I.  Sketches  of,  and  its  Vicinity  ;  with  Notices  Res- 
pecting the  History,  Settlement  and  Geography  of  Rhode  Is- 
land. Engravings.   12mo.  N.  Y.,  1842. 

New  York.  Laws  of  the  State,  Passed  at  the  Fifty-first  Session, 
2d  Meeting,  1828,  and  Fifty-second  Session,  1829.  8vo.  Alba- 
ny, 1829. 

.  Laws,  etc,  Passed  at  the  39th,  40th,  and  41st  Ses- 
sions. From  Jan.,  1816  to  April,  1818.  Vol.  IV.  8vo.  Albany, 
1818. 

Nova  Scotia.  The  Memorials  of  the  English  and  French  Com- 
missaries concerning  the  Limits  of,  or  Acadia.  4to.  London, 
1755. 

Nilos,  John  M.  Life  of  Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  [Appendix  cont. 
Sketches  of  Several  Officers.]  12mo.  2d  Edition.  Hartford, 
1821. 
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New  York  Herald,  Newspaper.     From  Oct.  8,  1836,  to  March, 
1843.  Vols.  II.— IX.  Folio.  New  York. 

.     Evening  Chronicle  and  (afterwards)  Herald.  Vol. 

I.  May  22,  1837,  to  Dec.  30,  1837.  Folio.  New  York. 

New  York.  Laws  of  the  State.  Pub.  by  Authority.  (Kent,  Rad- 
cliffand  Webster.)  Vols.  I— V.   8vo.  Albany,  1802-1809. 

.     Laws  of  His  Majesty's  Colony  of  New  York,  as 

they  were  Enacted  by  the  Governour,  Council  and  General  As- 
sembly, (for  the  time  being)  in  divers  Sessions,  The  first  of 
which  began  April  9th,  1691.  Folio.  N.  Y.  William  Bradford, 
1719. 

Niles,  Hezekiah.  The  Weekly  Register,  12  vols.  8vo.  Baltimore, 
1812-17. 

.    Same,  2d  Series,   12  vols.  8vo.  Baltimore,  1817-23. 

.    Same,  3d  Series,  12  vols.  8vo.  Baltimore,  1823-29. 

.     Same,  4th  Series,  vols.  8vo. 

.     Same,  5th  Series,  (as  far  as  published.) 

* .    Principles  and  Acts  of  the  Revolution  in  America, 

etc.  Dedicated  to  the  Young  Men  of  the  U.  S.  8vo.  Baltimore, 
1822. 

North  Carolina.  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  Convention,  called 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  Raleigh,  June  4,  1835, 
etc.  8vo.  Raleigh,  1836. 

New  York,  Natural  History.     11  vols,    (with  maps.) 

Ortelius,  Abra.  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum.  Folio.  Antwerp, 
1574. 

Proud,  Robert.  The  History  of  Pennsylvania,  in  North  America, 
from  1681  till  after  1742.  With  an  Introduction,  etc.,  and  ap- 
pendix.  2  vols.  8vo.  Phil.,  1797-8. 

Peters,  Hugh.  An  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  Hugh  Pe- 
ters, after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Bayle.  4to.  London,  1751.  Rep. 
1818. 

Politique  Hollandais,  Le.  Tomes  I.  II.  8vo.  Amsterdam, 
1781-2. 

Post  Office  Documents.     See   United  States. 

Pennsylvania  Chronicle,  (The),  and  Universal  Advertiser.  Vol. 
I.  1767.  Newspaper  Folio.    Phil. 

Political  Magazine,  (The),  and  Parliamentary,  Naval,  Military 
and  Literary  Journal,  for  the  year  1783.  Vol.  V.  Part  of  1784. 
2  vols.  8vo.  London. 
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Pennsylvania.  A  True  and  Impartial  State  of  the  Province  of,  etc. 
Being  a  Full  Answer  to  "  A  Brief  State,"  and  "  A  Brief  View, 
&c."  of  the  Conduct  of  Pennsylvania.     8vo.  Phil.,  1759. 

Philadelphia.     A  Digest  of  the  Ordinances  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  Phil.,  and  of  the  Acts  of  Assembly  relating  thereto. 
By  J.  C.  Lowber  and  C.  S.  Miller.  8vo.  Phil.,  1822. 

Public  Lands.     See   U.   S. 

Quebec.  Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society, 
Founded  Jan.  6,  1824.   Vol.1.   8vo.  Quebec,  1829. 

Renwick,  James.  The  Lives  of  John  Jay  and  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. 12mo.  N.  Y.,  1341.  [Fam.  Lib.] 

Rogers,  Robert.  Journals  of  Maj.  Robert  Rogers,  Cont.  an  Ac- 
count of  the  several  Excursions  he  made  under  the  Generals 
who  Commanded  upon  the  Continent  of  North  America,  during 
the  Late  War.     8vo.  London,  1765. 

Sergeant,  John.  Select  Speeches  of,  of  Pennsylvania.  8vo.  Phil., 
1832. 

Sparks,  Jared.  The  Library  of  American  Biography.  Second 
Series.     Vols.  1-6.     16mo.  Boston,  1844-5. 

Saxe-Weimar  Eisenach,  Bernhard,  Duke  of.  Travels  through 
North  America  during  the  years  1825  and  1826.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Phil.,  1828. 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  R.  Narrative  Journal  of  Travels  from  De- 
troit Northwest  through  the  great  Chain  of  American  Lakes,  to 
the  Sources  of  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the  year  1820.  8vo. 
Map  and  Plates.     Albany,  1821. 

.     Travels  through  the  Central  Portions  of 

the  Mississippi  Valley,  Comprising  Observations  on  its  Mineral 
Geography,  Internal  Resources,  and  Aboriginal  Population. 
Map  and  Plates.     8vo.  N.  Y.,  1825. 

View  of  the  Lead  Mines  of  Missouri,  etc., 


including  some  Observations  on  the  Mineralogy,  etc.,  of  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas  and  other  Sections  of  the  Western  Country. 
Engravings.  8vo.  N.  Y.,  1819. 
[St.  John,  Hector  de  Crevecccur]  Voyage  dans  le  Haute  Pensyl- 
vanie  et  dans  L'Etat  de  New  York.  Par  un  Membre  Adoptif 
de  la  Nation  Oneida.  Traduit  et  Puttie"  par  l'Auteur  des  "  Let- 
trcsd'un  Cultivateur  Americain."  Tomes  3.  8vo.  Paris,  An 
X.,  1801. 

Sands,  Robert  C.     Writings  in  Prose  and  Verse,  with  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author.  2  vols.  8vo.  2d  Ed.   N.Y..  1835. 
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Scraps.  Cuttings  from  various  American  Newspapers,  from  1841 
to  1845 — Selected  and  Arranged.  2  vols.  4to.  [See  Index  in 
each  Volume.] 

Sampson,  William.  Discourse  [bef.  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc,  1823] 
and  Correspondence  upon  the  History  of  the  Law,  with  Addi- 
tions, etc.  Compiled  and  Published  by  Pishey  Thompson.  8vo. 
Washington,  1826. 

Smith,  Joseph,  Jr.  The  Book  of  Mormon.  Third  Edition,  Care- 
fully Revised  by  the  Translator.     12mo.     Nauvoo,  111.,  1840. 

Trumbull,  Benjamin,  D.  D.  A  Complete  History  of  Connecticut, 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical,  from  the  Emigration  of  its  First  Plant- 
ers from  England,  in  1630  to  1713.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  Hartford, 
1797.  [Contains  Portraits  of  Davenport,  Winthrop,  and  Salton- 
stall.     Eng.  by  A.  Doolittle.] 

United  States.  Cases  of  Contested  Elections  in  Congress,  from  the 
year  1789  to  1834,  inclusive.  Compiled  by  M.  St.  Clair  Clarke 
and  David  A.  Hall.  8vo.     PI.  R.  Washington,  1834. 

.     The  Debates  and  Proceedings  in  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Important  State 
Papers  and  Public  Documents,  etc.,  from  March  3,  1789,  to 
March  3,  1791,  inclusive.  2  vols.  8vo.  Compiled  by  Joseph 
Gales,  Senior.     Washington,  1834. 

Register  of  Debates  in  Congress,  from   1824  to  1837, 


inclusive.     13   vols,  in  27  parts.   8vo.     Washington,   1825-37. 
[Gales  &  Seaton  ] 

And  Canada.     An  Excursion  through,  during  the  years 


1822-3.     By  an  English  Gentleman.  8vo.    London,  1824. 

— .     Post  Office  Documents. 

The  Blue  Book.     Register  of  all  Officers  and  Agents, 


Civil,  Military  and  Naval,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  on 
the  30th  of  Sept.  1817,  '21,  '27,  1839,  1841,  1843.  6  vols.  8vo. 
Washington,  1839-43. 

Congress,  23d.     Public  Documents  and  Proceedings  of 


the,  including  the  Leading  Speeches  on  all  important  questions. 
8vo.     New  York,  1834. 

Laws.     From  the  4th  March,  1789,  to  the  4th  of  March, 


1815,  etc.    5  vols.  8vo.     Bioren  and  Duane,  Philadelphia,  1815. 
Same.     [Continuation  of  Bioren  and  Duane].  Vols.  VI. 


VII.  VIII.,  1822-35. 

■  '         Congress.    The  Congressional  Globe,  containing  Sketch 
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es  of  the  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  Congress.  Vols.  Ill — XIV. 

24th — 28th    Congress  inclusive.    12    vols.   4to.      Washington, 

1836-45. 
Legislative  and  Documentary  History  of  the  Bank  of 

the  U.  8.,  compiled  by  M.  St.  Clair  Clarke,  and  D.  A.  Hall.  8vo. 

Washington,  1832. 
Congress.     Precedents  of  Order,  etc.,  in  the  H.  of  R.  to 


the  end  of  the  3d  session  of  the  11th  Congress.     By  William 

Lambert.  8vo.     Washington,  1811. 
United  States  Congress.     Speeches  on  the  passage  of  the  Bill  for 

the  Removal  of  the  Indians,   delivered  in  the  Congress  of  the  U. 

S.,  April  and  May,  1830.   12mo.     Boston,  1830. 
.    Debates  of  the  Third  Session  of  the  Eleventh  Congress, 

comprising    the  most  interesting  Debates  in  both  Houses,  in  the 

Session  commencing  Dec.  3,   1810.   8vo.     Washington,    1811. 
.     Public    Accounts.     1797 — 1801,    Part  2.       Quarter 


Master  General's  Department.  Folio.  Washington,  1803.  [Com- 
pleting a  set]. 

Laws,  Resolutions  of  Congress  under  the  Confedera- 


tion, Treaties,  Proclamations,  Spanish  Regulations  and  other 
Documents  respecting  the  Public  Lands.  8vo.  Washington,  1828. 
Same,  with  the  Opinions  of  the  Court  of  U.  S.  in  rela- 


tion thereto,  to  March,  1833.  Vol.  II.  8vo.     Washington,  1836. 
— .     Acts  of  Congress,   in  relation  to  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia,  from  July  16,  1790,  to  March  4,  1831,  inclusive,  etc. 
By  William  A.  Davis.  8vo.     Washington,  1831. 

Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  prepared  in 


Obedience  to  the  Act  of  the  10th  May,   1800,  etc.   2  vols.  8vo. 
Washington,  1828-29. 

Journal  of  the  Executive  Proceedings  of  the  Senate, 


from  the  commencement  of  the  First,  to  the  termination  of  the 
Nineteenth  Congress,  3  vols.    8vo.     Washington,   1828. 

History  of  Congress  From  March  4,  1789,  to  March 


3,  1793  ;  embracing  the  first  term  of  the  Administration  of  Gen. 
Washington.  8vo.     Philadelphia,  1843. 
.     Indian  Treaties,  and  Laws  and  Regulations  relating  to 


Indian    Affairs,    with    Appendix,    etc.    and    Supplement.    8vo. 
Washington,  1826-31. 

.     Military  Laws  of  the  United   States;   including  those 

relating  to  the  Marine  Corps,  etc.     Compiled  by  Col.  Trueman 
Cross,  U.  S.  A.  2d  edition.  8vo.     Washington,  1838. 
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.     Secret  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  Convention  in 

1787,  for  forming  the  Constitution,  etc.,  from  the  Notes  of  Robert 
Yates,  with  the  "  Genuine  Information"  of  Luther  Martin,  etc. 
8vo.     Washington,  1836. 

Documents  and  Journals  of  Congress,  various  sessions. 


26  vols.  [Completing  sets.] 

Journals  of  Congress ;  containing  their   proceedings 


from  Jan.  1,  1777,  to  Jan.  1,  1778.     [Folwell's  Edition].     Vol. 

III.  8vo.     Philadelphia,  1800. 
Volney,   C.  F.     Tableau  du  Climat  et  du  Sol  des   Etats-Unis, 

d'Amerique,  etc.  8vo.     Paris,  1822. 
Vermont.     The  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of,  passed  Nov.    19, 

1839,  to  which  are  added  several  Public  Acts  now  in  force,  etc. 

8vo.     Burlington,   1840. 
Virginia.     A  Collection  of  all  such  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly, 

etc.,  as  are  now  in  force.     Folio.     Richmond,  1794. 
Wood,  William.     A  Survey  of  Trade,  in  Four  Parts,  with  Con- 
siderations on  our  Money  and  Bullion.  2d  edition.  8vo.  London, 

1722. 

MAPS  AND  CHARTS. 

A  Plan  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  its  Environs,  etc.  Surveyed 
in  the  Winter  1766.  Inscribed  to  Gen.  Gage,  by  John  Montresor, 
Engineer. 

A  Map  of  the  Country  in  which  the  Army  under  Lt.  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne  acted  in  the  campaign  of  1777,  etc.  Drawn  by  Mr. 
Medcalfe,  Eng.  by  Mr.  Faden,  London,  Feb.  1,  1780. 

Plan  of  the  City  and  Environs  of  Quebec,  with  its  siege  and  Block- 
ade by  the  Americans,  from  the  8th  of  Dec.  1775,  to  the  13th  oi 
May,  1776,  Eng.  by  William  Faden,  London,  Sept.  12,  1776. 

Charts  of  the  Exploring  Expedition.  Published  by  the  Treasury 
Department.     (The  series  is  not  yet  complete.) 

Map  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  and  Liberties.  By  Story  & 
Atwood,  1841. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

"  Some  Original  and  MSS.  Documents,  relating  to  the  History  ot 
the  City  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1689." 
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L  Letter  of  Jacob  Leisler,  and  others,  to  their  "  worthy  friends" 
in  London,  enclosing  copies  of  several  papers  and  Affidavits 
relating  to  affairs  in  New  York,  dated  12th  June,  1689. 
II.  "  Declaration  of  the  Inhabitants  Souldiers  belonging  under 
the  severall  Compagnies  of  the  Train  Band  of  New  Yorke." 
May  31,  1689.     (Copy.) 

III.  Declaration  "  signed  by  six  Captains  and  about  four  hundred 

men."     3d  June,  1689.     (Copy.) 

IV.  Deposition  of  Hendrick  Jacobse,  June  10,  1689.     (Copy.) 
V.  Deposition  of  Albert  Bosch,  June  10,  1689.     (Copy.) 

PRINT. 

Perry's  Victory  on  Lake  Erie,  September  the  10th,  1813.    Drawn 
by  Barralet,  Eng.  by  B.  Tanner,  1814. 


LIBRARY  HOURS. 


The  following  will  be  the  hours  during  which  the  Libra- 
ry will  be  open  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

Between  October  1st  and  April  1st,  from  10  A.  M.  to  2 
P.  M.,  and  from  7  P.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 

Between  April  1st  and  October  1st,  from  10  A.  M.  to  2 
P.  M.,  and  from  4  P.  M.  to  0  P.  M. 


Persons  introduced  by  a  member,  during  the  above  hours, 
can  have  free  access  to  the  Library  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sultation. 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


Historical  Rooms,  New  York,  Jan.  4,  1846. 

The  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary  submits  the  follow- 
ing Report : 

During  the  past  year  the  correspondence  has  been  con- 
tinued with  the  Societies  and  individuals  in  foreign  countries, 
with  which  the  Society  had  previously  been  in  communica- 
tion. This  correspondence,  with  few  exceptions,  consists  of 
acknowledgements,  and  of  letters  accompanying  donations 
to  the  Library  of  the  Society,  which  are  noticed  in  the 
Librarian's  Report.  The  interesting  letter  received  from 
Thonching,  an  Honorary  member  of  our  Society,  in  China, 
is  the  most  valuable,  and  is  deemed  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  presented  entire. 

As  soon  as  the  Society  published  its  volume  of"  proceed- 
ings" for  the  year  1845,  the  Secretary  transmitted  to  the 
various  Societies,  with  which  it  had  previously  been  in 
correspondence,  copies  of  the  same,  together  with  Mr. 
Brodhead's  report  of  his  mission  to  Europe,  to  procure  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  It  was  also  thought  advisable  to  extend  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  Society,  by  transmitting  the  volumes 
mentioned,  and  the  new  volume  of  its  collections,  to  the 
principal  literary  Societies,  and  Libraries  of  Europe,  and 
at  the  same  time  inviting  those  Societies  to  send  their 
publications  in  return.  It  was  late  in  the  summer  of  1845, 
when  the  several  parcels  were  sent  to  Europe,  and  owing 
to  the  delay  which  attends  the  transmission  of  small  parcels 
on  the  continent,  it  is  hardly  time  yet  to  expect  returns. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Societies  and  Libraries  with 
which  the  Secretary  has  opened  a  correspondence,  and  to 
which  the  volumes  alluded  to  were  transmitted  : 
The  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Petersburg. 

The  Imperial  Library,  Moscow. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Berlin. 

The  Imperial  Library,  Vienna. 

The  Royal  Societ}'"  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen. 
The  Royal  Society,  Stockholm. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Turin. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  Tuscany. 

The  Royal  Society  of  History  and  Belles  Lettres, 

Palermo. 
The  Archaeological  Institute,  Palermo. 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  London. 

The  Geographical  Society,  do. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  do. 

The  Asiatic  Society,  Paris. 

The  French  Institute,  do. 

The  Geographical  Society,  do. 

The  Historical  Society  of  Brazil,  Rio  Janeiro. 

The  Historical  and  Literary  Society,  Quebec. 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  Calcutta. 

The  Secretary  having  also  understood  that  the  British 
Government  were  extremely  liberal  in  presenting  the  public 
documents  printed  by  order  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  to  various  governments  and  public  institutions 
in  foreign  countries,  thought  it  advisable  to  make  an 
application  for  the  same  for  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety. This  request  was  but  recently  made,  and  as  yet  no 
reply  has  been  received. 

JOHN  R.  BARTLETT, 

Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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DOMESTIC  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


Historical  Rooms,  New  York,  Jan.  4,  1846. 

The    Domestic    Corresponding    Secretary    respectfully 
Reports : 

That  this  Society  is  in  Correspondence  with  the  Historical 
Societies  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  and  Indiana  ;  the  Historical  and  Geological  Insti- 
tute of  Iowa,  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  of  Wor- 
cester, the  Dorchester  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society, 
the  American  Statistical,  and  Oriental  Societies  of  Boston, 
the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  of  New  York,  the  American 
Ethnological  Society,  and  the  National  Institute.  They 
have  been  advised  of  the  organization  of  other  Societies 
with  similar  objects,  which  are  yet  in  their  infancy. 

With  most  of  those  mentioned,  some  correspondence  has 
been  had  during  the  last  year.  The  subject  of  a  new 
National  Name  was  submitted  to  them  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  of  this  body,  imposing  that  duty  upon  the 
Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary.  The  report  of  the 
original  committee  in  favor  of  the  proposed  change,  re- 
ceived respectful  attention,  and  was  in  several  instances 
referred  for  consideration  to  special  committees,  whose 
reports  subsequently  adopted  by  their  respective  societies 
and  transmitted  in  reply,  embodied,  generally,  the  same 
judgment  of  disapproval,  pronounced  by  this  body  after  a 
full  discussion  at  its  meeting  in  June. 

To  the  societies  named,  with  a  few  exceptions,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  transmitting  large  volumes,  the 
annual  bulletin  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  con- 
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taining  its  proceedings  for  the  year  1844,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  celebration  of  their  fortieth  anniversary, 
were  forwarded  soon  after  its  publication,  with  some  copies 
of  Mr.  Brodhead's  final  report  to  the  Legislature  of  this 
State  of  the  results  of  the  Historical  Agency  in  England, 
France  and  Holland.  A  few  of  the  societies  not  before 
supplied,  have  requested  and  received  the  complete  series 
of  our  Collections. 

Volumes  and  documents  have  been  transmitted  to  us 
during  the  last  year  from  the  Historical  Societies  of  Rhode 
Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Georgia,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  the  American  Ethnological 
Society,  and  the  National  Institute. 

A  marked  advance  has  recently  been  made  by  some  of 
our  sister  Institutions,  and  the  tone  of  their  correspondence 
exhibits  towards  us  the  most  friendly  spirit,  blended  with  a 
generous  rivalry.  The  want  of  some  medium  through 
which  to  communicate  our  proceedings  as  they  occur,  has 
been  sensibly  felt  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  not  only 
in  reference  to  other  associations,  but  also  to  our  own  cor- 
responding members,  who  were  intended  to  be  an  active 
class :  but  who  can  afford  us  comparatively  little  assistance 
while  they  are  uninformed  of  the  matters  immediately 
engaging  our  attention,  and  are  not  reminded  at  stated 
intervals  as  are  the  resident  members,  of  their  interesting 
and  important  duties. 

The  expediency  of  supplying  this  want  by  monthly  bul- 
letin of  our  proceedings,  to  be  prepared  by  an  officer 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  society. 

In  Maryland,  the  constitution  of  the  Historical  Society 
provides  for  the  organization  of  chapters  to  be  composed  of 
corresponding  members ;  the  President  of  each  chapter 
being  ex-officio  a  Vice  President  of  the  State  Institution. 
This  plan  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  in  that 
class  of  members  vigorous  and  united  action,  and  of  com- 
bining in  mutual  effort  energies  that  might  otherwise 
slumber  in  inactivity.     In  our  own  State,  two  Historical 
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Societies  have  recently  been  formed  ;  one  in  the  County  of 
Dutchess,  which  has  since  been  incorporated  by  act  of  the 
Legislature,  and  the  other  the  Red  Jacket  Historical  Society 
of  Buffalo.  Neither  of  these  is  connected  with  this  body, 
nor  have  they  as  yet  proved  in  any  sense  auxiliaries.  The 
impulse  which  has  of  late  years  been  given  throughout  our 
borders  to  historical  and  antiquarian  research,  will  proba- 
bly induce  the  formation  of  other  similar  associations,  and 
it  is  suggested  by  the  Secretary  as  an  important  question 
whether  some  plan  cannot  be  adopted,  either  of  chapters  or 
of  branch  societies,  by  which  the  formation  of  independent 
local  bodies,  necessarily  liable  to  a  precarious  existence, 
and  an  uncertain  fame,  may  not  be  well  anticipated  by 
organized  groups  of  corresponding  members,  whose  efforts 
may  be  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  this  Institution,  and  the 
results  of  whose  labors  in  every  county  of  the  State  shall 
centre  in  these  halls. 

JOHN  JAY, 

Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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Sketches  of  Biographical  Writers  and  their  Works,  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  by  William  L.  Stone.  Read 
by  Professor  Edward  Robinson,  Feb.  11th,  March  4th, 
and  April  1st. 

In  the  department  of  our  Indian,  or  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly,  our   Aboriginal   archoaelogy,    but   little  has   been 
accomplished  by  the  native  authors  of  New  York.     Indeed, 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  primitive  red  men  of  the 
American  forest  were  found,  on  the  discovery,  have  afforded 
but  slender  means  of  inquiry  into  their  antiquities.     With- 
out a  written  language  beyond  a  very  few  rude  ideographic 
characters,  scarce  aspiring  to  the  name  of  hieroglyphics — 
divided  into  a  thousand  nations,  tribes  and  clans,  wild  and 
barbarous,   and  speaking    as  many  dialects,  all   entirely 
unlike  the  forms  of  human  speech  prevailing  in  any  part  of 
the  old  world — ignorant,  moreover,  of  the  art  of  picture- 
writing  as  it  prevailed  in  Mexico  when  first  visited  by  the 
Spaniards — a  curtain,  dark  and  impervious,  separated  all 
that  was  past  from  the  present,  when  the  Northern  division 
of  the  American  Continent  was  first  visited  by  the  white 
man,  save  the  few  glimpses  cast  upon  their  antecedent 
history  and  condition  by  the  dim  and  uncertain  lights  of 
their   confused   and   conflicting   traditions.      A   few   rude 
characters  etched  upon  the  celebrated  Dighton  Rock,  in 
New  England,  which  have  been  mistaken  for  Runic,  are  all 
the  enduring  hieroglyphics  left  by  those  members  of  the 
great  Algonquin  family  inhabiting  the  country  East  of  the 
Hudson,  that  have  been  discovered,  and  these  of  uncertain 

signification,  although  our  learned  and  ingenious  fellow- 

7# 
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citizen,  Mr.  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  supposes  that  he  has 
discovered  the  key  to  unlock  the  mystery.  Among  the 
tribes  Northwest  and  West,  Algonquins  and  Dacotahs,  a 
few  hieroglyphics  have  been  discovered,  etched  upon  rocks 
like  those  at  the  Eastward;  but  these  have  not  been  read, 
so  that  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  as  already  intimated,  that 
little  more  certain  than  conjecture  has  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered of  the  past  history  of  this  barbarous  and  yet 
most  interesting  people,  beyond  the  legends  and  traditions 
of  a  few  brief  generations  anterior  to  the  discovery,  which 
have  been  partially  rehearsed  to  the  white  inquirer.  True 
it  is  that  their  tumuli  are  numerous  ;  but  in  reading  even 
these  more  striking,  and  probably  significant  remains, 
speculation  has  been  baffled,  and  the  wit  and  learning  of 
man  have  alike  proved  inadequate  to  solve  the  mysteries  of 
their  construction.  Thus  all  that  is  certain  of  aboriginal 
antiquity  is  lost ;  and  the  eloquent,  the  wise  and  the  brave, 
who  may  have  flourished  in  the  long  lapse  of  ages  since  the 
flood,  for  all  that  is  or  can  be  known  of  them,  might  as  well 
not  have  been. 

The  very  origin  of  the  Aboriginal  race  is  a  mystery  ;  for 
so  unlike  is  it  to  either  of  the  great  families  of  the  admitted 
descendants  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  explicit  declaration  of  inspiration,  that  "  God  has  made 
of  one  flesh  all  nations  of  men,"  it  might  almost  be  doubted 
whether  the  native  Americans  were  not  in  fact,  as  they  claim 
to  have  been,  a  distinct  race  of  men.*     The  manner  of  their 


*  An  exception  to  this  general  remark  has  been  claimed  in  behalf  of  a  tribe  of 
the  Aborigines  living  somewhere  beyond  the  Mississippi — probably  the  Mandans — 
whose  resemblance  to  the  European  race  gave  rise  to  the  tales  of  Welch,  or 
White  Indians,  so  prevalent  half  a  century  ago.  In  1797  George  Burden  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  papers  respecting  a  people  inhabiting  a  beautiful  section  of 
country  West  of  the  Mississippi,  who  were  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  the 
Welch,  who  left  their  own  country  under  Prince  Madoc,  in  1011 — three  hundred 
years  before  the  voyages  of  Columbus.  This  book  attracted  some  attention  at 
the  time,  and  the  discussion  has  often  been  prosecuted  since,  but  no  satisfactory 
results  have  been  reached.  (An  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  this  tradition  concerning 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Prince  Madog  ab  Owen  Gwynedd,  by  John  Wil- 
liams, LL.  D. 
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reaching  this  continent,  and  the  direction  whence  they 
came,  are  also  yet  mysteries  without  certain  solution ; 
and  the  learned  are  perhaps  equally  divided,  whether  they 
were  not  drifted  upon  the  Southern  division  of  the  continent 
from  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  or  whether  the  race  is 
not  of  Tartarian  origin — having  found  its  way  hither  by 
crossing  Behring's  Straits  from  the  North.  The  latter  is 
thought  to  be  the  most  plausible  hypothesis,  and  is  supported 
by  the  fact  of  the  stronger  resemblance  of  the  Indians  to 
the  Tartars  than  to  any  other  people.  Very  marked  re- 
semblances also  exist  between  the  manners  and  customs,  in 
peace  and  war,  of  the  Indians  and  of  many  Northern 
Asiatic  tribes,  and  likewise  in  their  religious  observances. 

Yet  another  derives  the  Aboriginals  from  the  Northmen 
of  Europe.  The  Esquimaux  are  said  to  resemble  the  Lap- 
landers more  nearly  than  they  do  any  other  people,  while 
the  fact  is  conceded  that  there  is  a  strong  assimilation 
between  the  most  Northern  of  the  American  Indians  and 
the  Esquimaux.  This  fact  gives  color  to  the  opinion  of  the 
late  learned  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  who  maintained  the 
identity  of  the  (American)  Indian  race  with  that  of  the 
Northmen.  Nor  is  this  theory  by  any  means  untenable. 
The  researches  of  our  accomplished  countryman,  now  Min- 
ister of  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  Berlin,  Henry 
Wheaton,  with  the  yet  later  investigations  of  the  Swedish 
antiquaries,  have  very  satisfactorily  established  the  fact  of 
the  Northmen  having  visited  the  shores  of  what  is  now 
New  England,  several  centuries  before  the  discovery  by 
Columbus  ;  and  if  the  bold  adventurers  in  the  days  of  Eric 
the  Red  could  travel  the  North  Seas  from  Norway  to  Green- 
land, and  thence  to  the  American  coast,  spirits  equally  bold 
could  have  done  the  same  ages  before.* 


*  A  curious  work  was  published  in  Florence  in  1779,  entitled  "  Letters  Ameri- 
can, de  Gianvinaldo  Conte  Carli,"  giving  an  account  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Americans  before  the  discovery.  He  added  a  second  part,  altogether 
hypothetical,  the  object  being  to  show  that  in  some  terrible  convulsion  a  conti- 
nent,  which  he  calls  Atlantide,  disappeared — by  which  continent   the  people 
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Other  theorists  have  entertained  other  and  very  different 
views  as  to  their  origin.  It  has  been  contended  by  several 
writers  that  they  were  the  descendants  of  the  Canaanites, 
driven  from  Palestine  by  Joshua.  Grotius  and  Martyn 
believed  that  Yucatan  was  first  peopled  by  Christian 
Ethiopians  ;  while  there  have  not  been  wanting  those  who 
believe  them  to  be  none  other  than  the  descendants  of  the 
long  lost  Ten  Tribes  and  a  half  of  the  Children  of  Israel.* 

Many  coincidences  have  been  traced  between  the  people 
thus  sought  to  be  identified  ;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are 
less  real  than  fanciful.  Still  there  is  one  coincidence  that 
is  striking,  though  proving  nothing.  The  history  of  the 
lost  tribes,  after  their  captivity,  is  veiled  in  impenetrable 
mystery — so  is  the  history  of  the  American  Indians  before 
the  discovery. 

The  Herodotus  of  Indian  history  in  the  State  of  New 
York  was  the  learned  and  scientific  Dr.  Cadwallader  Col- 
den,  who,  though  born  and  educated  in  Scotland,  passed  the 
greater  part  of  a  long  and  useful  life  in  the  Colony  of  New 
York — occupying  many  official  stations  during  a  period  of 
near  half  a  century.  The  Herodotus,  I  mean,  in  point  of 
age — not  because  of  any  particular  resemblance  of  his  plain, 
Doric-English  style  to  the  elegant  and  polished  periods  of 
the  "  Father  of  History." 

The  French  having  commenced  the  colonization  of 
Canada  before  the  Dutch  planted  themselves  upon  the 
Island  of  Man-na-hach-ta-mink,f  or  at  Fort  Orange,  (now 
Albany)  became  earlier  acquainted  with  the  Aquanuschioni, 


might  have  had  communication  with  Europe  on  one  side,  and  with  America  on 
the  other — which  would  at  once  account  for  the  peopling  of  this  continent,  and 
explain  the  resemblance  of  certain  ancient  civil  and  religious  customs  and  tradi- 
tions common  among  the  people  of  both  continents 

*  Adair — Dr.  Boudinot — Miller — M.  M.  Noah. 

t  The  island  upon  which  New  York  now  stands  was  occupied  by  the  Dela- 
wares  when  fust  visited  by  Hendrik  Hudson.  The  navigator  made  a  party  of 
drink  at  his  fust  interview  with  the  shore  ;  and  they  afterward  called  the  Island 
Man-na-hach-ta-mink — signifying  the  place  of  intoxication.  The  Dutch  called 
it  Manahatta,  or  Manhattan. 
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or  the  United  People  of  the  Five,  (afterward  Six)  Nations, 
than  any  other  nation  of  Europeans ;  and  their  priests  and 
the  missionaries  of  the  Order  of  Jesus  soon  acquired  a 
powerful  influence  over  them.  This  influence,  however, 
was  to  a  great  degree  neutralized  by  the  kindness  the 
Indians  experienced  from  the  Dutch  ;  and  on  the  English 
conquest,  the  Indians  continued  their  alliance  with  the  new 
masters  of  the  colony — the  Dutch  population,  to  which  the 
Indians  had  become  strongly  attached,  especially  to  the 
Schuyler  family  at  Albany,  predominating  for  a  long  time. 

The  religious  bigotry  of  James  II.,  which  led  him  to  en- 
courage the  Catholic  priests  of  Canada  to  remain  among 
them,  in  the  hope  of  causing  their  conversion  to  that  form 
of  the  Christian  faith,  had  well  nigh  lost  the  confederacy  to 
the  English,  and  completely  transferred  their  affections  to 
the  French.  Yet,  as  the  English  and  French  were  almost 
always  at  war,  the  Five  Nations  were  of  vast  importance 
to  the  former,  as  a  barrier  against  the  latter,  and  the  In- 
dians under  their  control.  Under  these  circumstances,  Col- 
onel Dongan,  Governor  of  the  colony  under  King  James, 
took  the  responsibility  of  disobeying  the  instructions  of  his 
royal  master,  and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  against  the 
influence  of  the  French  and  their  priests.  Still,  an  influ- 
ence had  been  acquired  over  them,  which  it  required  near- 
ly a  century  to  eradicate.  But  of  all  the  English  Gover- 
nors of  the  colony,  William  Burnett,  (son  of  the  celebrated 
Bishop  of  that  name)  was  the  ablest,  the  wisest  and  the 
most  sagacious  in  his  Indian  policy.  He  saw  the  impor- 
tance of  securing  the  Indian  fur  trade,  which  the  French, 
at  Montreal,  acting  in  concert  with  the  importers  of  goods 
for  the  Indian  market  living  in  Albany,  had  to  a  great  ex- 
tent monopolized,  and  his  views  were  ably  seconded  by 
Doctor  Colden,  at  that  time  the  Surveyor  General  of  the 
province.  In  1724  the  Doctor  prepared  a  very  able  and 
elaborate  memorial,  upon  the  subject  of  this  Indian  trade, 
addressed  to  Governor  Burnett,  though  intended  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  England.  The  idea  of  writing  his  histo- 
ry of  the  Six  Nations — the  earliest  work  upon  Indian  his- 
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tory  which  New  York  has  produced — was  suggested  while 
the  Doctor  was  engaged  upon  that  memorial.  The  work 
is  valuable,  although  it  comes  down  only  to  a  very  short 
period  subsequent  to  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  The  French 
travellers  and  historians  had  occupied  this  field  of  historical 
research  at  a  much  earlier  day.  Doctor  Colden  availed 
himself  of  their  labors, — particularly  of  those  of  Charlevoix  ; 
and  having  access  to  the  archives  of  the  Colonial  Indian 
Commissioners,  in  regard  to  the  Six  Nations,  he  was  ena- 
bled not  only  to  make  his  history  of  that  great  family  of  the 
Indian  race  more  full,  but  also  to  correct  many  of  the  errors 
into  which  the  French  writers  had  fallen.  Nevertheless, 
the  Doctor  relied  chiefly  upon  the  French  for  his  Indian 
speeches,  which  he  has  given  in  the  text  of  his  work, 
which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  those  specimens  of  abori- 
ginal eloquence  are  more  florid  than  those  which  have  gen- 
erally been  rendered  by  English  interpreters.  Dr.  Colden 
was  a  man  of  a  benevolent  spirit.  He  admired  the  un- 
sophisticated character  and  the  genius  of  the  Iroquois,  and 
felt  deeply  for  their  wrongs.  He  wrote,  therefore,  with  a 
somewhat  partial  pen.  Yet  his  work  has  become  a  stand- 
ard, and  is  justly  considered  authoritative.  Certainly  it  is 
such  as  a  record  of  facts.  His  Introduction,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  form  of  government  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  of 
their  religious  manners,  customs  and  laws,  is  highly  inter- 
esting, and  has  scarcely  been  improved  by  subsequent  wri- 
ters. It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  in  the  organization  of  the 
government  of  the  Aquanuschioni,  at  the  time  of  the  discov- 
ery, is  found  the  very  organization  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  Each  of  the  Five  Nations  was  a  distinct 
and  independent  republic,  so  far  as  its  own  particular  gov- 
ernment and  affairs  were  concerned  ;  but  all  matters  affect- 
ing the  whole  confederacy  were  discussed  in  a  general 
Central  Council,  or  Congress,  held  as  occasion  required  at 
Onondaga.  Officers  of  every  grade,  sachems,  or  civil  ma- 
gistrates, and  war  chiefs,  acquired  and  held  their  places 
only  by  merit.  They  served  always  without  compensation  ; 
and  bad  conduct  was  invariably  followed  by  disgrace  and 
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degradation.  On  one  point  the  Doctor  is  clearly  in  the 
wrong.  He  has  adopted  the  French  notion  that  the  con- 
federates— the  Iroquois  of  the  French — were  but  recent 
occupants  of  the  beautiful  country  in  which  they  were 
found  at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  The  French  held  that 
they  were  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mont  Real  (Mon- 
treal) at  the  time  of  Carter's  first  ascent  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, about  the  year  1535,  and  that  they  were  driven 
thence  by  the  Adirondacks,  inhabiting  the  Ottawa  Country, 
with  whom  they  were  at  war,  into  the  Mohawk  Valley  and 
the  Valley  of  the  Lakes.  Such  was  the  view  of  Charlevoix 
and  other  French  authors  ;  but  it  was  utterly  erroneous,  as 
subsequent  investigations  have  fully  proved.  It  is  altogether 
likely  that  the  early  French  discoverers  found  parties  of  the 
Iroquois  at  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  Montreal ;  but  they 
must  have  been  either  war  parties  engaged  against  the 
Adirondacks,  or  visiting  parties ;  since  the  evidence  afford- 
ed by  the  traditions  of  the  Iroquois  themselves  prove  be- 
yond doubt  that  their  residence  had  been  long  in  the  country 
in  which  they  were  found  at  the  time  of  the  discovery. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  difficulties  in  the  path  of 
the  inquirer  into  the  Archaeology  of  the  Indians,  not  the 
least  formidable  of  which  is  the  absence  of  a  historian  of 
their  own  people.  But  upon  the  point  now  under  consider- 
ation, the  difficulty  has  been  partially  removed  by  David 
Cusick,  an  educated  Indian,  of  the  Tuscarora  Nation.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  stages  of  the  American  Revolutionary  War, 
the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  resided,  for  protection,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Schenectady,  at  which  time  Cusick  acquired  a 
limited  English  education.  About  twenty  years  ago  he 
published  a  history  of  the  Six  Nations,  as  derived  from 
their  traditions.  It  is,  indeed,  a  wretched  affair,  considered 
in  a  literary  point  of  view  ;  but  it  nevertheless  establishes 
the  fact  that,  according  to  their  own  traditions,  the  Five 
Nations  had  resided  in  the  country  now  forming  Western 
New  York,  for  a  very  long  period  anterior  to  the  first  visits 
of  Europeans.  Indeed  the  chronology  of  Cusick  is  almost 
as  wild  as  that  of  the  Chinese  or  the  Hindoos  ;  for  he  gives 
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accounts  of  the  reigns  of  a  long  line  of  kings  over  the  United 
People  for  some  thousands  of  years.  These  accounts  are 
of  course  fabulous ;  but  there  are  two  other  points  in  the 
traditions  of  Cusick,  which  are  both  curious  and  important 
viz : — the  resemblance  between  the  cosmography  of  the 
Five  Nations  and  that  of  the  Hindoos,  according  to  Sir 
William  Jones  ;  and  the  fact  that  that  wonderful  event,  the 
Noachian  Deluge,  is  incorporated  in  their  earliest  legend- 
ary annals,  as  it  has  been  uniformly  ascertained  to  be  in 
the  traditions  of  all  other  barbarous  nations  in  the  world. 

The  most  valuable  compendium  of  the  History  of  the  Six 
Nations,  from  the  discovery  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  by  far,  is  contained  in  a  discourse  pro- 
nounced before  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York,  in  the 
year  1811,  by  the  late  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton.  In  the 
composition  of  this  discourse,  that  truly  great  man  put  into 
requisition  all  his  industry  by  the  most  laborious  research, 
and  all  the  powers  of  his  great  mind  in  the  work  of  con- 
densation. Few  if  any  works  of  American  history  extant 
in  either  the  English  or  French  language  escaped  the  most 
careful  examination,  and  the  result  of  his  application  is 
one  of  the  best  historical  compends  that  J  have  ever  read. 
Nor  is  it  merely  an  abridgement,  but  is  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  sound  philosophy,  clothed  in  language,  simple,  ner- 
vous and  sometimes  eloquent,  and  withal  rich  in  classical 
allusions.  Though  extending  to  less  than  one  hundred 
pages,  it  is  nevertheless  a  historical  contribution  of  great 
value.  Mr.  Clinton,  however,  follows  Colden  and  Charle- 
voix, in  regard  to  their  comparatively  recent  occupation  of 
their  country  in  Western  New  York. 

William  Smith,  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  the  colony  of 
New  York,  and  afterward  Chief  Justice  of  Lower  Canada, 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  New  York,  has  given 
a  summary  of  the  history  of  the  Six  Nations  ;  but  it  is,  for 
the  most  part,  but  an  epitome  of  Colden.  An  outline  of 
the  history  of  the  confederates  is,  of  course,  from  necessity 
interwoven  with  his  history  of  the  colony,  which  is  brought 
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down  in  the  second  volume,  (published  posthumously  by 
his  son,)  to  the  year  1762. 

Sir  William  Johnson  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  Arthur 
Lee,  of  Virginia,  upon  the  manners  and  customs,  the  gov- 
ernment, &c,  of  the  Six  Nations,  a  review  or  abstract  of 
which  was  published  about  the  year  1762,  in  the  London 
Philosophical  Transactions.  The  letters  themselves  I  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain.  Whether  or  not  they  were  ever 
printed  at  large  I  do  not  know. 

The  most  learned  and  eloquent  treatise  I  have  met  with, 
on  the  religion  of  the  North  American  Indians,  is  contained 
in  a  discourse  pronounced  before  the  New  York  Histor- 
ical Society,  in  the  month  of  December,  1819,  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  F.  Jarvis,  now  of  Connecticut,  but  at  that  time  a 
resident  of  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  at  once  a  classical 
and  a  beautiful  production. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  the  late  John  Van  Ness  Yates, 
of  Albany,  associated  with  Joseph  W.  Moulton,  Esq.,  now 
of  Long  Island,  undertook  jointly  to  produce  a  History  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  first  volume  only  was  com- 
pleted and  published,  being  the  work  exclusively  of  Mr. 
Moulton.  It  bears  evidence  of  wide  and  laborious  research, 
and  contains  considerable  historical  matter,  connected  with 
the  Indians,  and  their  relations  with  the  Dutch,  during  the 
early  years  of  the  occupancy  of  the  colony  by  the  latter. 
There  was  a  singular  want  of  method  in  this  attempt,  and 
also  of  a  good  historical  narrative  style.  Yet  as  begun,  if 
completed,  as  a  repository  of  facts,  it  would  have  been  an 
invaluable  work. 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  the  best  early  account  we  have  of 
the  condition  of  the  Indians  within  the  territory  now  form- 
ing the  State  of  New  York — of  their  character,  habits,  man- 
ners, customs,  religion,  and  their  social  and  political  rela- 
tions— at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  and  during  the  first 
forty  years  of  the  Dutch  occupancy,  is  contained  in  the 
Description  of  the  New  Netherlands,  written  by  Adrian 
Van  der  Donck,  a  Doctor  of  Laws  in  the  colony,  and  first 
printed  in  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1656.     It  has  been  re- 
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cently  translated  into  English  by  the  venerable  Jeremiah 
Johnson,  of  Brooklyn,  and  published  by  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society.  The  translation  has  been  executed  with 
great  fidelity,  and  the  whole  work  is  alike  curious  and 
valuable  ;  the  Indian  portion  of  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
student  in  that  department  of  history. 

The  most  elaborate,  and  withal,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
the  most  authentic  modern  work  upon  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  the  American  red  man,  including  the  antiquities 
of  that  race,  is  that  of  Mr.  Alexander  W.  Bradford.  Mr. 
Bradford  is  a  young  man,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Albany; 
and  this  his  first,  and  as  yet  only  work,  affords  high  promise 
of  future  achievement  in  the  department  of  letters,  should 
his  efforts  be  continued  in  that  direction.  His  researches 
have  by  no  means  been  confined  to  the  history  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  or  to  that  of  the  northern  division  of  the  New 
World  ;  but  the  north  and  the  south  have  been  included, 
and  the  ruins  of  all  been  investigated,  from  the  snow-huts 
of  the  Esquimaux  to  the  palaces  of  the  Incas.  The  work 
bears  indubitable  evidences  of  laborious  and  careful  re- 
search, and  the  result  is  a  faithful  description  of  all  the 
monuments  yet  discovered,  which  can  throw  the  least  light 
upon  the  history  of  the  aboriginals  of  either  continental 
division.  In  these  descriptions  are  included  the  mounds, 
fortifications,  relics  of  pottery,  implements  of  warfare  and 
other  ancient  relics  in  the  United  States  ; — the  pyramids, 
temples,  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics  of  Mexico,  the  ruins 
of  Iluexotla,  Palenque,  Copan,  Mitlan,  and  other  Mexican 
cities  ;  and  the  mounds,  public  roads,  aqueducts  of  Peru, 
and  other  portions  of  America  farther  south.  The  results 
of  the  author's  inquiries,  every  where  bearing  evidence  of 
great  accuracy,  are  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

1.  That  the  three  great  groups  of  monumental  antiqui- 
ties in  the  United  States,  New  Spain  and  South  America, 
in  their  style  and  character  present  indications  of  having 
proceeded  from  branches  of  the  same  human  family. 

2.  That  these  nations  were  a  rich,  populous,  civilized 
and  agricultural  people  ;  constructed  extensive  cities,  roads, 
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aqueducts,  fortifications  and  temples ;  were  skilled  in  the 
arts  of  pottery,  metallurgy  and  sculpture  ;  had  obtained 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  science  of  astronomy  ;  were 
possessed  of  a  national  religion,  subject  to  the  salutary  con- 
trol of  a  definite  system  of  laws,  and  were  associated  under 
regular  forms  of  government. 

3.  That  from  the  uniformity  of  their  physical  appear- 
ance ;  from  the  possession  of  relics  of  the  art  of  hieroglyph- 
ic painting  ;  from  universal  analogies  in  their  language, 
traditions  and  methods  of  interring  the  dead  ;  and  from 
the  general  prevalence  of  certain  arbitrary  customs,  nearly 
all  the  aborigines  appear  to  be  of  the  same  descent  and 
origin  ; — and  that  the  barbarous  tribes  are  the  broken,  scat- 
tered and  degraded  remnants  of  society,  originally  more 
enlightened  and  cultivated. 

4.  That  two  distinct  ages  maybe  pointed  out  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  civilized  nations — the  first  and  most  ancient 
subsisting  for  a  long  and  indeterminate  period  in  unbroken 
tranquility,  and  marked  toward  its  close  by  the  signs  of 
social  decadence  ; — the  second  distinguished  by  national 
changes,  the  inroads  of  barbarous  or  semi-civilized  tribes, 
the  extinction  or  subjugation  of  the  old  and  the  foundation 
of  new  and  more  extensive  empires  ;  and 

5.  That  the  first  seats  of  civilization  were  in  Central 
America,  whence  population  was  diffused  through  both  con- 
tinents, from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

"In  relation  to  the  question  of  their  origin,  it  appears: 
"  1.  That  the  red  race,  under  various  modifications,  may 
be  traced  physically  into  Etruria,  Egypt,  Madagascar,  an- 
cient Scythia,  Mongolia,  China,  Hindostan,  Malaya,  Poly- 
nesia and  America,  and  was  a  primitive  and  cultivated 
branch  of  the  human  family  ;  and 

"  2.  That  the  American  aborigines  are  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  these  several  countries,  by  striking  analogies 
in  their  arts,  their  customs  and  traditions,  their  hieroglyph- 
ical  painting,  their  architecture  and  temple-building,  their 
astronomical  systems,  and  their  superstitions,  religion  and 
theocratical  governments." 
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His  conclusions  are,  that  all  the  various  nations  and 
tribes  inhabiting  America  at  the  period  of  the  discovery 
had  the  same  origin  from  the  same  primitive  civilized 
source  ;  and  that  they  came  to  America  probably  from 
south  eastern  Asia,  proceeding  in  their  migration  through 
the  Indian  archipelago,  and  across  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  From  this  last  conclusion  I  have  already  intima- 
ted my  dissent.  My  own  convictions  are  strong,  I  have 
already  hinted,  that  the  aboriginal  race — at  least  of  the 
northern  division  of  the  continent,  and  probably  of  the 
whole — emigrated  from  Northern  Asia  across  Behring's 
Straits — or  from  Northern  Europe — or  perhaps  from  both. 

The  work  of  Mr.  George  Catlin  upon  the  subject  of  the 
North  American  Indians  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  this  enu- 
meration, though  not  of  great  historical  value.  The  author 
is  a  citizen  of  New  York  by  adoption,  though  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  has  spent  several  years  among  the 
aboriginals,  especially  those  of  the  far  west ;  but  he  has 
studied  their  character  rather  as  an  artist,  as  he  is  full  of 
enthusiasm,  than  as  a  calm  searcher  after  historic  or 
archaeological  truth.  As  a  sketch  of  the  "  living  manners  " 
of  the  Indians  whom  he  visited,  his  work  is  curious  and 
entertaining.  Yet  more  valuable  is  it  as  a  work  of  art — 
abounding  in  historical  representations,  illustrative  of  the 
wild  sports,  and  games,  and  religious  ceremonies  of  many 
peoples,  of  whom  little  would  probably  have  ever  been 
known  but  for  the  labors  of  Mr.  C,  in  the  use  of  his  pen, 
and  in  his  hand  the  still  more  important  implement — the 
pencil. 

In  the  department  of  aboriginal  philology,  the  name  of 
our  adopted  fellow-citizen,  the  Hon.  Albert  Gallatin — a 
name  which  is  eminently  the  property  of  the  Republic — 
stands  high  and  without  a  rival  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
In  the  year  183U  this  gentleman  published,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  an  elaborate  essay  upon  the  history  and  languages 
of  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  United  States,  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  British  and  Russian  posses- 
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sions  in  North  America.  This  work  fills  about  three-fourths 
(422  octavo  pages)  of  the  volume  in  which  it  appeared.  It 
treats  consecutively  of  the  Indian  tribes  north  of  the  United 
States,  (the  Esquimaux,  Attapascas,  &c.)  of  the  Algonquin, 
Lenape  and  Iroquois  ;  then  of  the  Southern  Indians,  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  in  Louisiana  ;  and  of  the  Indians  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  fifth  and  sixth  sections  contain 
highly  interesting  and  philosophical  general  observations 
upon  the  origin,  means  of  subsistence,  &c,  of  the  Indians, 
and  an  essay  upon  the  character  and  structure  of  their  lan- 
guages. Tables  of  conjugations  and  transitions  of  verbs, 
illustrative  of  the  peculiarities  distinguishing  all  the  Amer- 
ican languages  from  those  of  the  old  world,  are  added, 
together  with  copious  vocabularies,  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  the  comparative  affinities  existing 
among  them.  The  languages  of  fifty-three  nations  are  il- 
lustrated, by  exhibiting  the  words  belonging  to  each  expres- 
sive of  the  same  idea ;  and  these  words,  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty,  are  disposed  in  columns  opposite 
the  names  of  the  respective  tribes. 

Besides  the  general  comparative  vocabulary,  there  are 
others  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  of  nations  now  extinct, 
of  whose  languages  there  exist  only  imperfect  remains. 
Altogether  these  vocabularies  form  the  most  extensive  col- 
lection of  aboriginal  forms  of  speech  that  has  been  made, 
and  must  have  required  for  their  completion  the  labor  of 
many  years. 

Mr.  Gallatin's  attention  was  first  directed  to  this  subject 
during  his  residence  as  ambassador  from  the  United  States, 
at  Paris,  in  1823,  at  the  suggestion  of  Baron  Humboldt, 
and  on  his  return  to  this  country,  his  researches  were  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  with  the  assistance  of  the  War 
Department,  at  Washington,  through  the  Indian  agencies. 
The  work  forms,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  complete  and 
valuable  exposition  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats  that 
has  hitherto  appeared,  and  is  marked  throughout  by  the  dis- 
criminating talent  and  thorough  analysis  that  characterise 
the  mind  of  its  distinguished  author.     It  is  illustrated  by  an 
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original  map,  showing  the  distribution  of  the  Indian  nations 
along  the  Atlantic,  about  the  year  1600,  and  westwardly, 
about  the  year  1800.  The  coloring  shows  the  extent  of 
territory  occupied  by  each  tribe  or  nation. 

The  collections  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  while  in  manuscript,  were 
used  Dy  M.  Balbi,  to  whom  they  were  communicated  by 
Baron  Humboldt,  and  were  incorporated  by  the  former  in 
his  great  work,  Atlas  Ethnographique,  published  at  Paris. 
It  was  this  use  of  his  materials  that  led  to  the  application 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society  for  permission  to  publish  them  ; 
to  which  Mr.  Gallatin  consented,  after  having  fully  revised 
and  copiously  enlarged  his  work  on  his  return  from  France 
to  the  United  States. 

The  narrative  of  John  Tanner,  a  native  of  Virginia,  who 
was  captured  in  his  childhood,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Big 
Miami,  in  Ohio,  by  the  Indians,  written  by  Doctor  Edwin 
James,  of  Albany,  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Tanner,  affords  a 
vast  amount  of  information  concerning  the  Indians  of  the 
Upper  Lake  country,  among  whom  the  subject  passed  more 
than  forty  years  of  his  life.  Tanner  having  by  assimilation 
become  an  Indian  in  everything  but  blood,  this  volume  may 
be  counted  an  Indian  biography.  It  is  a  book  of  uncommon 
interest. 

In  the  department  of  Indian  biography,  the  life  of  Joseph 
Brant,*  by  Mr.  William  L.  Stone,  is  the  largest,  and  of  the 
greatest  historical  value,  of  any  work  of  the  like  character 
that  has  hitherto  been  published  in  the  United  States.  The 
author  is  a  native  of  the  county  of  Ulster,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  who,  for  several  years  past,  has  been  devoting 
such  hours  as  he  can  snatch  from  a  laborious  profession,  to 
a  study  of  the  early  history  of  the  colony  and  state  of  New 
York,  with  particular  reference  to  their  Indian  relations. 
The  running  title,  "  Life  of  Brant,"  does  not  convey  a  just 
idea  of  the  character  of  this  work,  which  was  designed  to 
comprise   a  complete  history  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy 

*  The  Indian  name  of  Brant  was  Thayendanegea,  in  the  Mohawk  dialect 
signifying  two  sticks  bound  together,  and  denoting  strength. 
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during  the  life  of  that  celebrated  chieftain — the  leader 
of  the  Indian  auxiliaries  of  the  British  army  during  the 
War  of  the  American  Revolution.  In  the  execution  of  his 
task,  the  Life  of  Brant,  the  most  distinguished  man  of  his 
race  upon  the  stage  of  action,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  clown  to  the  year  of  his  death — 
1807 — was  selected  as  the  principal  figure  around  whom 
to  construct  the  eventful  history  of  his  people.  Identified 
as  he  was  with  the  ferocious  and  bloody  border  conflicts  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  the  author  has  given  a  minute 
history  of  those  conflicts.  The  same  chieftain  having  been 
actively  connected  with  the  Indian  wars  of  the  Northwest, 
from  the  year  1787  to  the  treaty  concluded  by  General 
Wayne,  at  Greenville,  in  1795,  the  author  was  led  to  the 
exploration  of  that  field  of  historical  inquiry ;  and  the  re- 
sult of  his  investigations  has  been  two  large  octavo  volumes, 
full  of  historical  incidents,  to  a  great  extent  drawn  from 
original  sources. 

The  next  work  by  the  same  author  is  the  Life  and  Times 
of  the  last  great  orator  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  Sa-go- 
ye-wat-ha,  commonly  known  as  Red  Jacket.*  In  the  con- 
struction of  this  work,  the  author  has  pursued  the  same 
course  as  in  the  other.  Red  Jacket,  as  the  successor  of 
Brant  to  the  principal  chieftaincy  of  the  Six  Nations — those 
at  least  remaining  upon  their  ancient  territory  within  the 
limits  of  New  York— was  chosen  (as  Brant  had  been  before) 
as  the  principal  figure,  in  connection  with  whom  the  history 
of  his  people  was  resumed  at  the  period  of  the  death  of 
Brant,  and  brought  down  to  the  late  dissolution  of  the 
league  of  the  Aquanuschioni,  which  it  is  believed  will  be 
final.  Another,  and  a  leading  object  of  the  author,  was  to 
form  a  complete  collection  of  the  speeches  of  that  remarka- 
ble chief,  comprising  among  them  examples  at  once  of  the 
most  powerful,  beautiful  and  touching  forensic  aboriginal 
eloquence  that  have  been  rendered  into  the  English  lan- 
guage. 


*  The  Indian  name  of  Red  Jacket,  in  the  Seneca  dialect,  is — He-kceps-thcm- 
awake. 
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A  small  but  interesting  volume  of  Indian  biography  was 
published  in  the  Western  part  of  New  York,  in  the  year 
1824,  by  James  G.  Seaver,  the  value  of  which  must  not  be 
estimated  by  its  size.  I  refer  to  the  Life  of  the  Seneca 
white  woman,  whose  English  name  was  Mary  Jemison, 
called  by  the  Indians  Deh-he-wa-mis.  The  subject  of  this 
volume  was  made  a  captive  by  the  Indians  at  the  tender 
age  of  thirteen  years,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  du  Quesne. 
She  was  adopted  by  them,  and  became  as  thoroughly  an 
Indian  in  all  her  habits  and  feelings,  and  even  in  her  re- 
ligion, as  though  of  the  same  blood.  She  died  in  the  Seneca 
country  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one  years,  in  1833. 
She  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  woman,  possessing 
a  strong  mind  and  a  very  retentive  memory.  This  last 
mentioned  assertion  is  warranted  by  the  fact  that,  though 
separated  from  her  own  people  during  the  long  period  of 
seventy-eight  years,  she  retained  the  knowledge  of  her  na- 
tive language  till  her  death.  The  narrative  of  her  life  was 
taken  down  from  her  own  lips  by  her  biographer,  and  it  not 
only  abounds  in  curious  illustrations  of  Indian  manners  and 
character,  but  it  is  important  in  a  historical  view.  Residing 
in  the  Seneca  country  during  the  War  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  the  Indians  hostile  to 
the  cause  of  the  patriots,  were  all  within  her  knowledge, 
and  many  of  them  passed  directly  under  her  observation. 
The  book  contains  a  variety  of  interesting  facts  respecting 
the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  Genesee  country,  especially  as 
connected  with  the  memorable  campaign  of  General  Sulli- 
van, in  the  year  1779.  Indeed,  but  for  the  narrative  of 
Mary  Jemison,  the  history  of  that  campaign  could  not 
have  been  fully  written  as  it  has  been.*  It  also  reflects 
light  upon  the  early  settlement  of  the  Genesee  country. 

The  melancholy  story  of  Wyoming  has  been  upon  the 
lips  of  every  American,  and  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
American  history,  from  the  day  when  the  bloody  tragedy 


"See  Life  of  Brant,  Vol.  II. 
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was  enacted,  in  July,  1778,  to  the  present  time.  It  has  also 
afforded  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  touching  and  beau- 
tiful poems  in  the  English  language.  So  long  as  that 
language  endures  will  the  "  Gertrude"  of  Campbell  be  read 
and  wept ;  and  so  long  as  "  Gertrude"  is  read  will  the 
Valley  of  Wyoming  be  remembered.  Yet  the  real,  veritable 
history  of  Wyoming,  in  regard  to  its  concerns  purely  Indian, 
as  well  as  in  connection  with  the  frightful  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants  by  the  Iroquois  Indians  and  British  loyalists  in 
1778,  was  but  imperfectly  known  until  the  publication  of 
the  "  History  of  Wyoming,"  (by  William  L.  Stone),  in  the 
Spring  of  1841. 

Some  important  passages  of  the  Indian  History  of  New 
York  may  likewise  be  found  in  the  "  Annals  of  Tryon 
County,"  by  William  W.  Campbell,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Campbell  was  born  and  reared  upon 
ground  moistened  with  the  blood  of  patriots,  shed  by  the 
Indians  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  his  contribution  to 
the  materials  of  American  history  is  valuable. 

There  is  yet  one  branch  of  our  Aboriginal  literature  in 
which  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  Esq.,  stands  alone,  and  with- 
out a  rival  in  the  New  York  division  of  the  republic  of  let- 
ters.. I  refer  to  two  very  interesting  volumes  of  Indian 
tales,  legends  and  romantic  traditions,  published  by  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  three  or  four  years  ago,  under  the  fanciful 
titles  of  "  Algic  Researches."  The  author  is  a  native  of  the 
county  of  Albany  in  this  state.  About  twenty  years  of  his 
life  have  been  passed  in  the  service  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, among  the  Indians  of  the  great  lake  country,  and 
he  has  enjoyed  great  opportunities  of  cultivating  the  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  them.  Having  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  several  of  their  languages,  and  married  an 
educated  lady  of  half  Indian  blood,  he  was  enabled  to  obtain 
a  closer  knowledge  of  their  mental  endowments  and  social 
relations,  and  also  of  their  unwritten  literature,  (if  the 
expression  may  be  pardoned),  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
most  American  scholars.  The  first  of  his  labors,  in  part, 
has  been  the  before-named   volumes — containing  a  little 
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library  of  Indian  romance — precious  in  itself,  and  such  as 
none  other  than  Mr.  Schoolcraft  could  have  written.  Mr. 
S.  has  written  largely  upon  Indian  subjects  for  the  higher 
class  of  our  Reviews — the  North  American  and  others. 

To  all  which  must  be  added  a  memoir  of  Philip  of  Po- 
kanoket,  the  brave  and  fierce  warrior,  son  of  the  early 
Indian  friend  of  the  Iroquois,  Massasoit,  by  Washington 
Irving.  The  Indian  name  of  Philip  was  Pomatacom — the 
orthography  of  which  has  been  various.  This  work  of  Mr. 
Irving  was  one  of  his  early  productions,  it  having  been  first 
published  in  two  or  three  numbers  of  the  Analectic  Maga- 
zine, in  the  year  1813.  It  is  not  an  extended  memoir,  and 
has  been  published  in  the  French  edition  of  notices  of  the 
works  of  this  accomplished  author. 

It  has  been  seen  in  the  preceding  references  to  the  history 
of  the  Iroquois,  that  New  York  was  the  original  seat  of  the 
most  heroic  race  of  the  American  Aboriginals.  It  was  also 
the  abode  of  the  most  commanding  minds  of  this  country, 
among  whom  were  Schuyler,  Jay,  Gouverneur  Morris, 
Hamilton,  Chancellor  Livingston,  DeWitt  Clinton.  The 
life  of  Schuyler,  yet  unwritten,  save  in  the  beautiful  sketch 
of  him  contained  in  Chancellor  Kent's  Historical  Discourses, 
opens  a  rich  field  of  inquiry — topics  of  deep  interest — 
subjects  of  high  moral  contemplation.  The  life  of  Chancel- 
lor Livingston  is  also  yet  unwritten,  save  in  as  far  as  the 
sketch  in  Mr.  Herring's  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distinguished 
Americans  may  be  considered  as  such. 

That  of  Mr.  Jay  has  been  written  by  his  son,  Judge 
William  Jay,  of  Westchester ;  and  the  light  thrown  by  his 
volumes  upon  the  age  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  early  pro- 
gress of  the  United  States,  gives  them  a  historical  interest 
and  importance  which  few  biographies  can  possess — and 
until  their  appearance  some  of  the  most  eventful  pages  of 
our  country's  history  were  unwritten.  From  the  23d  day 
of  May  1774,  when,  as  chairman  of  the  New  York  Com- 
mittee, whose  original  minutes  are  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  our  Historical  Society,  Jay  brought  forth  their  circular 
address,  which  contained  the  first  summons  for  a  Congress 
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op  Deputies  from  the  Colonies  in  general,  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1801,  his  pre-eminent  services  in  the  Legislative, 
Diplomatic,  Judicial,  and  Executive  posts  which  he  succes- 
sively filled  are,  or  ought  to  be,  familiar  to  every  American. 
The  able  execution  of  this  work,  its  great  accuracy,  clear 
narrative  and  admirable  style,  have  been  eulogised  by 
critics  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
more  valuable  as  a  history  than  as  a  biography,  "  bringing 
forth  as  it  does,  calmly,  truthfully,  and  with  an  ability  that 
places  it  in  the  first  rank  of  our  native  biographies,  the 
merits  of  one  whom  America  can  never  cease  to  honor — a 
name  which  she  may  fearlessly  hold  up  to  the  wTorld,  as  a 
model  of  what  the  world  has  seldom  seen,  the  Christian 
statesman."*  And  yet  apparently  content  with  a  lucid  nar- 
rative of  facts,  the  author  has  left  much  to  the  inferences 
of  his  reader — more  than  bolder  minds  would  have  done 
or  warm  hearts  could  have  desired :  more,  perhaps,  than 
would  most  have  conduced  to  the  true  fame  of  its  illustri- 
ous subject.  The  post  of  Jay  in  the  early  Congress  was 
distinguished  ;  but  his  bearing  as  negotiator  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  is  the  chief  distinction  of  his  life.  In  this,  his 
sagacity  and  his  force  of  character  are  seen  triumphing 
over  serious  obstacles,  and  attaining  great  results.  As 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  he  accomplished  little,  for 
little  was  then  to  be  accomplished  by  a  people  without  a 
government.  In  the  Convention  of  New  York  he  was  a 
useful  coadjutor.  As  Chief  Justice  he  inspired  confidence 
and  commanded  respect ;  and  in  concluding  a  treaty  with 
England  in  1794,  he  rendered  a  valuable  service  to  his 
country.  Few  events  of  moment  mark  his  career  as  Gov- 
ernor of  this  state.  His  character  is  full  of  instruction. 
It  teaches  the  value  of  the  severer  virtues,  sustained  and 
guided  by  religion,  and  commends  them  to  imitation.  An 
abridgement  of  this  work  was  prepared  for  the  School  Li- 
brary, by  permission  of  the  author,  by  Henry  B.  Renwick, 
two  years   ago.     It  was  a  creditable  performance  for  a 

*New  Jersey  Review  for  October,  1839. 
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young  writer ;  but  it  appeared  from  the  public  prints,  soon 
after  the  publication  of  the  abridgment,  that  Judge  Jay- 
deemed  it  necessary  to  correct  certain  misrepresentations 
contained  in  it,  touching  the  sentiments  of  his  father  on  the 
subject  of  slavery. 

The  life  of  Gouverneur  Morris — one  of  the  most  brilliant 
names  in  the  catalogue  of  American  orators  and  states- 
men— has  been  written  by  Jared  Sparks,  whose  able  and 
indefatigable  labors  in  the  fields  of  history  and  biography 
have  won  for  himself  a  monument  far  more  durable  than 
brass.  Gouverneur  Morris,  in  natural  temperament,  cast 
and  habits  of  mind,  differed  widely  from  Jay  ;  for  he  was 
rapid,  ardent,  adventurous  in  opinion,  even  to  rashness — if 
not  always  magnanimous,  often  generous.  His  life,  as 
written  and  compiled  by  Mr.  Sparks,  is  full  of  interesting 
matter.  In  its  earlier  periods  it  is  of  deep  moment  to  mark 
his  fidelity  to  Washington — his  superiority  to  and  contempt 
of  intrigue — his  large  views  of  policy — his  foresight  and 
his  knowledge  of  men.  Yet  with  these  qualities,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  as  a  ministerial  officer,  Morris  was  not  a 
wise  man.  His  short  mission  to  England  strongly  proves 
this,  nor  was  his  conduct,  while  Envoy  at  Paris,  though 
much  calumniated,  eminently  prudent.  It  is  to  his  Diary, 
while  in  Europe,  that  we  must  turn  to  judge  him  correctly 
— and  from  its  perusal  it  is  impossible  to  rise  without  ad- 
miration— indeed,  wonder.  As  a  writer,  he  was  original 
and  nervous — as  an  orator,  eloquent  and  pungent — as  a 
thinker,  ingenious,  but  more  brilliant  than  profound.  His 
genius  was  rich  and  ready,  and  he  trusted  to  it  too  much. 
His  person  was  commanding,  and  this  great  advantage  was 
heightened  by  a  manner  courteous  and  imposing.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  he  was  personally  unknown  to  his  biogra- 
pher, and  that  the  lights  and  shades  of  a  character  of  sin- 
gularly blended  qualities  are  not  traced  on  the  canvas.  Yet 
the  work  is  an  invaluable  contribution  to  the  political  and 
diplomatic  history  of  our  country.  It  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  Gouverneur  Morris  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  to  suggest  the  great  project  of  uniting  the  lakes  with 
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the  ocean  by  means  of  a  canal ;  and  that,  with  De  Witt 
Clinton,  he  was  one  of  the  first  board  of  commissioners 
appointed  to  survey  the  route  of  the  Erie  Canal.  He  died 
in  1816,  the  year  before  the  passage  of  the  law  authorizing 
the  construction  of  that  great  work  which  he  had  so  greatly 
at  heart.  His  writings  were  elegant  and  numerous.  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  after  its  principles  and 
provisions  had  all  been  adjusted  by  the  convention,  was 
moulded  into  its  existing  form  by  him.  Two  months  before 
his  death  he  delivered  an  address  before  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  superiority 
of  Scriptural  over  all  other  history.  "  There  must  be  some- 
thing more  to  hope  than  pleasure,  wealth  and  honor — 
something  more  to  fear  than  poverty  or  pain — something- 
after  death  more  terrible  than  death.  There  must  be  reli- 
gion. When  that  ligament  is  torn,  society  is  disjointed, 
and  its  members  perish." 

The  life  of  Alexander  Hamilton  is  not  yet  completed. 
Two  volumes,  however,  bringing  the  life  of  that  extraordi- 
nary man  down  to  the  formation  of  the  Federal  constitution 
in  the  year  1787,  have  been  executed  by  his  son,  Mr.  John 
C.  Hamilton,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  illustrious  subject. 
Though  a  mere  youth  among  the  great  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, yet  like  his  great  English  cotemporary,  William  Pitt, 
there  was  a  developement  of  genius  in  him,  with  a  maturity 
of  intellect,  which  gave  him  a  post  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
great  master-spirits  of  his  age,  at  his  majority.     As  in  the 
achievement    of  our   national   independence  Washington 
stands  alone  and  unapproachable,  so  in  the  formation  of  the 
Federal  constitution,  and  the  adjustment  of   the  complex 
machinery  of  the  government  under  it,  stands  Alexander 
Hamilton.     In  talent,  genius  and  statesmanship,  his  coun- 
try has  not  produced  a  superior ;  and  though  the  writing: 
of  his  life  has  been  long  deferred,  yet  the  hiatus  in  our 
biographical  history  is  in  the  course  of  being  well  supplied 
by  his  son.     In  the  two  volumes  before  the  public,  his 
biographer  may  justly  claim  the  merit  of  having  first  filled 
up  American  history  from  the  termination  of  hostilities  to 
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the  adoption  of  the  constitution — thus  furnishing  the  best 
means  of  judging  of  the  objects,  the  character  and  the 
value  of  that  happy  compromise. 

Among  the  elder  men  of  the  revolutionary  age  was 
"William  Livingston,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Albany,  and 
long  a  resident  of  his  state,  though  afterwards,  for  many 
years,  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  His  life  has  been  written 
by  his  great  grand-son,  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Jr.,  also  a 
native  of  Albany.  In  the  absence  of  adequate  memoirs 
of  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  Livingston  family, 
Robert  R.,  late  Chancellor  of  the  state  of  New  York,  the 
work  of  Mr.  Sedgwick  supplies  much  information  of  that 
extensive  and  opulent  connexion.  Governor  William  Liv- 
ingston, the  fifth  child  of  Philip  Livingston  and  Catharine 
Van  Burgh,  was  born  in  November,  1723.  The  family  to 
which  he  belonged  was  one  which  had  very  largely  profit- 
ed by  the  bounty  of  the  Crown.  Robert  Livingston,  the 
first  of  the  name  who  came  to  this  country,  obtained  in  1715 
the  patent  of  the  Manor  of  Livingston,  to  which  was  attach- 
ed the  right  of  sending  a  Representative  to  the  Colonial 
Assembly.  This  estate  passed  through  the  hands  of  Robert, 
the  first,  and  Philip,  the  second  lord,  who  died  in  1742.  It 
then  vested  in  the  eldest  son,  Robert,  the  third  and  last 
lord  of  the  manor.  Although  this  family  might,  from  their 
associations  and  connections,  have  been  expected  to  take 
sides  with  the  parent  country,  they  all  actively  espoused 
the  American  cause  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Of  the 
sons  of  the  second  proprietor,  Philip  was  the  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  ;  Peter  Van  Burgh,  an  ardent 
whig,  and  at  one  time  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence of  New  York ;  and  of  William  I  am  now  to 
speak. 

William  Livingston  came  to  the  bar  of  New  York  in 
1748,  and  soon  acquired  an  eminent  position.  He  was,  in 
1753,  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Assembly.  He  was  for 
many  years  an  assiduous  writer  on  the  American  side,  and 
was  especially  active  in  opposing  the  establishment  of  a 
colonial  Episcopate.     His  "  Independent  Reflector,"  a  paper 
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established  and  conducted  chiefly  by  himself,  was  an  effi- 
cient agent  in  arousing  the  public  mind.  He  also  published 
several  pamphlets  on  various  subjects,  among  which  the 
"Watch-Tower"  and  "  The  Sentinel"  must  be  enumerated. 
In  1772  he  left  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  retired  to 
a  farm  which  he  had  a  few  years  before  purchased  near 
Elizabethtown,  in  New  Jersey.  Here  he  was  devoting 
himself  to  his  favorite  horticultural  and  agricultural  pur- 
suits when  the  war  broke  out,  and  once  more  drove  him 
on  the  public  stage. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Congress  of  1774,  and  of 
the  second  of  1775.  He  left  Philadelphia  in  May,  1776,  a 
short  time  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  order 
to  take  command  as  brigadier  general  of  the  militia  of  his 
state.  In  August,  1776,  he  was  elected  the  first  constitu- 
tional Governor  of  New  Jersey,  which  office  he  held  by 
fourteen  successive  annual  elections  till  his  death.  During 
the  war,  and  especially  while  the  English  were  in  the  state, 
and  it  was  the  scene  of  military  operations,  he  devoted  him- 
self with  the  utmost  ardor  to  his  public  duties.  By  his 
speech,  his  pen  and  his  example,  he  kept  alive  the  patriot- 
ism of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  extremely  obnoxious  to 
the  English.  A  reward  was  offered  for  his  apprehension, 
his  house  was  attacked  and  almost  destroyed.  He  was, 
throughout  the  war,  an  able,  consistent  and  disinterested 
devotee  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  independence. 

After  the  war,  in  1785,  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
Holland,  but  he  declined  the  office.  In  1787  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  delegate  to  the  Federal  convention,  and  his  name 
is  affixed  to  the  great  Federal  constitution.  He  died  in 
office,  as  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  25th  day  of  July, 
1790.  No  breath  ever  sullied  his  private  character,  and 
his  public  services  are  indelibly  stamped  upon  our  Revolu- 
tionary annals.  By  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Sarah, 
in  1772,  to  John  Jay,  he  became  the  father-in-law  of  that 
distinguished  citizen. 

Among  the  great  names  adorning  the  annals  of  New 
York,  few  in  their  lustre  will  vie  with,  and  fewer  still  sur- 
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pass,  that  of  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton.     No  name  is  more 
closely  identified  with  the  glory  of  the  state,  either  in  regard 
to  the  progress  of  society,  the  science  of  jurisprudence  and 
of  government,  or  the  career  of  the  state  in  its  great  works 
of  public  and  internal  improvements.     The  first  work  of 
internal  improvement  in  the  state  of  New  York  consisted 
in  the  cutting  of  a  small  canal  around  the  Little  Falls  of 
the  Mohawk  river,  and  the  connecting  of  that  river  with 
Wood  creek,  flowing  into  the  Oneida  Lake,  and  thence 
through  the  Oswego  into  Lake  Ontario,  by  a  canal  at  the 
great  carrying  place  at  Fort  Stanwix.     This  project  was 
the  suggestion  of  General  Philip  Schuyler ;  the  company 
for  the  construction  of  the  work  was  organized  by  him,  and 
it  was  executed  under  his  immediate  direction.     The  hint 
for  the   greater — the   most  stupendous  work   of  internal 
navigation,  indeed,  in  the  world — the  great  Erie  Canal — 
was  doubtless  borrowed  from  the  small  yet  successful  work 
of  General   Schuyler.      But   its   magnitude   appalled   the 
stoutest  hearts  even  of  those  who  did  not  denounce  the 
project  as  visionary  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  energy  of 
De  Witt  Clinton — for  his  vast  intellectual  power — and  the 
weight  and  character  of  his  influence,  it  may  justly  be 
questioned  whether  that  work  would  have  been  completed 
to  this  day.     But  it  is  not  alone  as  the  great  architect  of 
our  public  works  that  the  name  of  De  Witt  Clinton  is  illus- 
trious.    He  was  distinguished  both  in  the  Senate  of  the 
slate  and  nation  ;  for  his  great  energy  at  the  head  of  the 
municipal  government  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  as 
presiding  Judge  of  its  Criminal  Court ;  for  his  profound 
legal  knowledge  in  the  Court  of  Errors  ;  for  his  active  exer- 
tions in  the  literary,  scientific  and  philanthropic  societies  of 
the  city  and  state  of  New  York  ;  for  his  enlarged  views  of 
philanthropy,  and  his  zealous  and  efficient  co-operation  in 
every  work  of  humanity  ; — and  over  and  above  all,  for  the 
elevated  wisdom  with  which  he  conducted  the  government 
of  the  state,  during  the  four  several  terms  for  which  he  was 
chosen  Governor.     The  first  memoir  of  De  Witt  Clinton, 
after  his  decease,  was  from  the  pen  of  his  friend,  the  late 
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Dr.  David  Hosack,  of  New  York.  This  work,  however, 
was  rather  a  eulogy  than  a  biography.  But  the  appendix 
to  Dr.  Hosack's  volume — a  large  quarto — forms  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  state — or 
rather  of  materials  for  writing  that  portion  of  its  history 
with  which  Governor  Clinton  was  connected — that  ever 
have  been  published.  It  consists  of  nearly  four  hundred 
pages  of  documents,  chiefly  communications  to  Dr.  Hosack, 
affording  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
public  works  of  the  state — their  origin — legislation  upon 
the  subject — their  progress — the  agency  and  claims  of  indi- 
viduals, &c,  &c.  Among  these  papers  are,  a  memoir  in 
favor  of  the  Erie  Canal,  written  at  an  early  day  by  Thomas 
Eddy  ;  the  writings  of  Jesse  Hawley  upon  the  subject ;  an 
important  communication  from  the  late  Judge  Jonas  Piatt ; 
a  yet  more  important  communication  upon  our  earliest 
canal  legislation,  by  Joshua  Forman  ;  a  history  of  the  legis- 
lative proceedings  of  the  state  upon  the  subject  of  the  Erie 
and  Champlain  Canals,  from  the  year  1815  to  their  com- 
pletion, by  William  L.  Stone,  and  numerous  other  valuable 
papers.  A  life  of  Clinton,  by  James  Renwick,  L.  L.  D., 
was  published  in  1840,  by  the  Messrs.  Harper.  This  work 
was  intended  in  type  and  form  to  match  Sparks's  American 
Biography.  The  publishers,  however,  in  view  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  times,  preferred  to  publish  it  in  the  cheaper 
forms  of  their  district  school  and  family  libraries.  In  this 
way  a  great  number  of  copies  of  the  work  have  already 
been  circulated.  This  biography  comprises  every  important 
fact  in  the  life  of  its  distinguished  subject,  and  the  popular 
shape  it  has  taken,  both  in  its  style  and  the  form  of  its  pub- 
lication, has  tended  to  spread  the  benefits  of  this  illustrious 
and  patriotic  example,  far  wider  than  they  could  have  been 
in  a  book  of  more  luxurious  typography  and  more  ambi- 
tious pretensions.  It  is  in  contemplation,  by  the  representa- 
tives of  Governor  Clinton,  to  publish  his  writings  and  cor- 
respondence, as  a  sequel  to  this  life  by  Professor  Renwick. 
The  same  author  has  compiled  for  Sparks's  American 
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Biography  the  lives  of  Rittenhouse   and  Fulton — the  latter 
of  which  will  be  mentioned  again. 

One  of  the  most  influential  and  useful  associates  of  De 
Witt  Clinton,  not  only  in  the  first  and  greatest  of  those 
public  works  which  are  the  glory  of  New  York,  but  also  in 
the  literary  and  benevolent  institutions  of  our  commercial 
capital,  was  Thomas  Eddy,  the  Quaker  philanthropist, 
whose  labors  in  the  cause  of  humanity  have  won  for  him 
the  name  of  The  American  Howard.  Mr.  Eddy  was  a  na- 
tive of  Philadelphia ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  his  long 
and  useful  life  was  passed  in  New  York,  and  his  name  is 
identified  with  so  many  of  its  benevolent  institutions,  and 
so  much  of  its  history,  that  his  character  and  memory  are  the 
property  of  the  state.  He  was  from  an  early  day  one  of  the 
governors  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  of  which  institution 
he  was  president  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Associated  with 
John  Murray,  Jr.,  General  Matthew  Clarkson,  Thomas 
Franklin  and  others,  Mr.  Eddy  was  of  all  the  most  efficient 
instrument  in  adding  to  the  old  hospital  that  noble  institu- 
tion, the  retreat  for  the  insane,  at  Bloomingdale,  which 
stands  a  proud  trophy  of  his  ardent  and  persevering  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  humanity.  He  was  likewise  an  active 
friend  in  procuring  the  establishment  of  the  Society  for  the 
Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  under  the  government  of  which  is  the  House  of 
Refuge — pronounced  by  DeWitt  Clinton,  in  one  of  his  mes- 
sages to  the  Legislature,  "  the  best  penitentiary  institution 
which  has  ever  been  devised  by  the  wit,  and  established  by 
the  benevolence  of  man."  Very  soon  after  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  Mr.  Eddy  was  actively  engaged,  with  other 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  attempts  to  improve 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  Indians.  His  name 
was  associated  from  an  early  day  with  those  of  Gouverneur 
Morris,  DeWitt  Clinton,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Jesse 
Hawley,  Robert  Fulton,  Cadwallader  D.  Golden  and  others, 
in  the  cause  of  internal  improvements,  upon  which  subject 
his  views  were  enlarged  and  patriotic.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  first  commission  for  exploring  a  route  of  inland  naviga- 
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tion  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the  lakes,  in  the  year  1810  ; 
and  was  continued  in  the  commission  until  after  the  work 
had  been  commenced  under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 
Memoirs  of  Mr.  Eddy,  compiled  by  Col.  Samuel  L.  Knapp, 
of  New  York,  were  published  in  1833,  with  an  introduction 
written  by  Cadwallader  D.  Golden  and  Dr.  John  W. 
Francis. 

Another  Pennsylvanian  by  birth,  though  New  Yorker  by 
adoption,  and  by  his  labors,  was  Robert  Fulton — the  illustri- 
ous mechanist,  to  whom  the  world  is  more  than  to  all  others 
indebted  for  the  application  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of 
navigation.  A  thousand  steamers,  walking  the  waters  of 
every  sea  and  ocean,  and  almost  every  navigable  lake  and 
river  in  the  Universe,  are  daily  proclaiming  the  triumph  of 
his  genius.  His  first  biographer  was  his  friend  Cadwalla- 
der D.  Colden.  A  more  condensed  and  scientific  memoir 
has  lately  been  written  by  Professor  Renwick,  of  Columbia 
College. 

Mr.  Henry  Wheaton,  now  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  to  the 
Court  of  Berlin,  though  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  selected 
the  state  of  New  York  for  the  commencement  of  his  pro- 
fessional and  literary  career,  and  he  may  be  justly  claimed 
as  a  New  Yorker.  Among  his  contributions  to  the  litera- 
ture of  our  country,  one  of  his  earliest  productions  was  a 
valuable  octavo,  containing  "some  account  of  the  life, 
writings  and  speeches  of  William  Pinckney."  Mr.  Pinckney 
was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and  was  alike  distinguished  at 
the  bar,  and  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  for  his  eloquence, 
his  patriotism,  his  talents  and  professional  learning.  He 
has  been  named  in  this  connection,  however,  only  from  the 
circumstance  that  Maryland  was  indebted  to  New  York  for 
a  memoir  of  her  gifted  son. 

In  this  department  of  literature,  the  work  next  claiming 
our  attention  is  the  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus,  written 
by  Washington  Irving.  As  might  be  expected  from  its 
accomplished  author,  this  work  bears  the  mark  of  an  elegant 
taste  and  a  gifted  intellect.     The  life  of  the  great  discoverer 
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is  a  subject  of  deep  interest,  especially  to  every  American, 
and  has  called  into  exercise  all  the  powers  of  Mr.  Irving's 
pen.  The  work  does  honor  to  the  literature  of  New  York, 
and  must  be  ranked  among  the  ablest  productions  of  its 
class.  As  a  standard  classic  for  our  language,  it  has  only 
been  equalled,  in  this  department  of  letters,  by  Prescott's 
History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  will  always  be 
resorted  to  by  those  who  wish  to  acquire  full  and  accurate 
information  respecting  the  greatest  man  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  As  an  appendix  to  this  work,  the  author  has 
written  the  lives  of  the  companions  of  Columbus,  embracing 
their  voyages  and  discoveries. 

In  the  year  1829  Rev.  Alexander  Gunn  gave  to  the  public 
the  life  of  Rev.  John  H.  Livingston,  D.  D.,  S.  T.  P.  The 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  eminently  learned,  pious  and 
useful.  He  was  born  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  in  1746. 
After  having  graduated  at  Yale  College,  he  was  sent  by 
his  father  to  prosecute  his  theological  studies  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utrecht.  When  these  were  completed  he 
returned  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  became  the 
pastor  of  a  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  Occupying  there  a 
sphere  of  great  influence,  he  devoted  himself  successfully  to 
healing  the  divisions  which  then  existed  in  the  Dutch 
Churches,  between  the  conferentie  and  the  ccetus  parties. 
For  this  purpose  no  man  could  be  more  happily  constituted, 
possessing,  as  Dr.  L.  did,  acknowledged  excellence  of 
character  which  inspired  confidence,  and  invariable  kindness 
which  won  affection.  In  1810  he  was  elevated  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Queen's  College,  New  Brunswick,  in  which  place 
he  remained  till  his  death,  January  29,  1825,  aged  78.  In 
connection  with  the  life  of  Dr.  L.,  Mr.  Gunn  has  given  the 
early  history  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  America,  and 
traced  its  progress  to  the  present  day,  with  as  much  particu- 
larity as  consisted  with  the  size  of  the  work.  As  a  literary 
performance  it  is  respectable,  and  is  executed  with  fidelity. 

The  life  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills,  the  devoted  mission- 
ary, and  the  first  agent  of  the  American  Colonization  Society 
to  explore  the  Western  coast  of  Africa,  to  secure  an  asylum 
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in  the  land  of  their  fathers  for  such  of  the  African  slaves  of 
the  United  States  as  might  have  the  bonds  of  their  servitude 
broken,  was  written  and  published  by  the  Rev.  Gardiner 
Spring,  D.  D.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  year  1820. 
Mr.  Mills  fell  a  victim  to  the  cause  of  benevolence  which 
he  had  espoused  ;  but  there  is  an  odor  of  sanctity  about 
his  name  which  lives  in  the  beautiful  specimen  of  religious 
biography  which  has  been  supplied  by  Dr.  Spring. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  and  popular  writers,  and  one 
of  the  first  classical  scholars  withal,  to  whom  the  state  of 
New  York  has  given  birth,  was  the  late  Robert  C.  Sands. 
A  memoir  has  been  written  of  him  by  the  Hon.  Gulian  C. 
Verplanek,  which  is  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  his  writings. 
Mr.  Sands  was  a  poet  of  a  high  order,  and  was  the  joint 
author,  with  his  friend,  the  late  Rev.  J.  W.  Eastburn,  of  the 
beautiful  and  spirited  poem  entitled  "  Yamoyden,  a  Tale  of 
the  Wars  of  King  Philip."  In  addition  to  a  countless  num- 
ber of  miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse,  Mr.  Sands  wrote  a 
life  of  Hernan  Cortez,  the  Conqueror  of  Mexico,  which  was 
immediately  translated,  and  published  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. He  also  compiled  a  life  of  the  celebrated  naval 
captain  in  the  American  Revolution,  John  Paul  Jones,  which 
was  published  anonymously. 

In  the  political  biography  of  New  York,  the  life  of  that 
remarkable  man,  Aaron  Burr,  by  Matthew  L.  Davis,  occu- 
pies a  prominent,  though  probably  not  an  enduring  place. 
The  character  of  this  distinguished  individual  was  a  mys- 
tery.  He  had  talents  of  a  high  order,  beyond  doubt ;  yet 
not  so  high  as  his  admirers  claimed  for  him.  His  person 
and  manners  were  alike  elegant,  and  he  possessed  the  art 
of  winning  the  confidence  of  the  young  men  whom  he 
gathered  round  him,  and  attaching  them  to  his  fortunes, 
without  allowing  them  to  penetrate  his  designs,  beyond 
almost  any  other  public  man  of  his  time.  From  his  early 
youth  up,  he  was  beyond  all  doubt  a  very  bad  man.  Yet, 
in  regard  to  many  of  his  public  acts,  and  some  of  his  designs, 
he  was  not  so  bad  as  his  enemies  represented.  He  was 
slandered  grievously,  in  some  instances,  when  his  conduct 
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was  not  deserving  of  reproach  ;  and  he  was  denounced, 
arrested  and  tried  for  treason  against  his  own  country,  when 
such  a  crime  had  not  been  conceived.  There  were  some 
redeeming  acts  of  his  life  for  which  he  received  not  much 
credit,  and  he  was  worse,  in  some  respects,  than  his  bitterest 
foes  ever  ventured  to  suspect.  At  one  hour  the  idol  of  the 
popular  favor,  and  in  the  next  flying  a  fugitive  before  its  in- 
dignation ;  rising  with  surprising  rapidity  almost  to  the  acme 
of  political  power,  and  falling  with  yet  greater  velocity 
into  a  deeper  gulf  of  infamy  than  any  other  American  has 
ever  reached.  To-day,  with  a  Senate  at  his  heels,  as  proud, 
and  as  ambitious  too,  as  another  Caesar — to-morrow  an 
out-cast,  wandering  in  a  foreign  land.  Courted  in  the  me- 
ridian of  his  life  by  admiring  thousands — and  dying  in 
neglect,  poverty  and  scorn,  without  leaving  a  solitary 
friend  behind  !  The  life  of  such  a  man  should  afford  a 
lesson  in  all  time — illustrating  the  great  truth,  with  solemn 
emphasis,  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard.  His 
biographer  has  executed  the  task  he  undertook  with  the 
partial  hand  of  friendship,  although,  for  the  most  part,  he 
has  contented  himself  with  forming  the  connecting  links  of 
the  "  correspondence,"  constituting  the  principal  staple  of 
the  work,  and  to  a  great  extent  telling  the  story  of  his  life — 
yet  leaving  it  as  great  a  mystery  as  before.  Standing  at 
the  farthest  possible  remove  in  life  from  good,  after  all  that, 
at  one  period,  the  world  was  taught  to  believe  of  his  talents, 
he  left  upon  record  at  his  death  nothing  to  show  that  he 
was,  in  anything  but  his  wickedness,  great. 

Among  the  valuable  contributions  to  our  literature — con- 
nected both  with  the  political  history  and  with  the  fine 
arts — are  the  "  Reminiscences"  of  his  own  life  and  times 
by  the  venerable  Colonel  John  Trumbull,  who,  though  be- 
longing to  a  generation  that  has  passed  away,  yet  lingers 
among  us.  Colonel  Trumbull  was  an  aid-de-camp  to  the 
illustrious  Father  of  his  country,  during  the  first  year  of  his 
command  of  the  American  army  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
t  ion.  Leaving  the  military  family  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,   for  a  more  important  situation,  he  served  in  the 
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northern  campaign  of  1776  with  distinguished  activity  and 
credit.  Withdrawing  from  the  military  service,  and  re- 
suming the  study  of  the  art  of  painting,  to  which  he  was 
attached  almost  from  his  infancy,  and  completing  his  educa- 
tion in  that  branch  of  the  fine  arts  under  the  direction  of  his 
countryman,  Benjamin  West,  in  the  British  capital,  Colonel 
Trumbull  travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  studying  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  of  his  profession  in  his  course. 
He  was  afterward  associated  with  the  diplomatic  family 
of  Mr.  Jay,  when  Minister  to  England  ;  and  on  the  return 
of  that  Minister,  conducted  a  separate  negotiation  of  an 
important  and  delicate  character,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
his  country.  Returning  to  his  own  country,  after  having 
completed  his  studies  for  the  great  national  pictures  which 
he  has  since  executed  by  order  of  Congress,  he  settled  down 
to  follow  his  profession  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  his 
life  has  since  been  passed.  The  auto-biography  which  he 
has  recently  published  is  one  of  curious  interest,  and  of 
great  historical  value.  It  throws  light  upon  some  portions 
of  our  revolutionary  history,  not  reflected  from  other  sources. 
His  reminiscences  of  public  men,  of  his  own  and  other 
countries,  afford  valuable  illustrations  of  character.  He 
has  given  a  history  of  an  important  chapter  in  the  diplo- 
matic intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  to  be  found  in  no  other  work  ;  and  the  history  of 
the  fine  arts  in  the  United  States  could  only  be  written  very 
imperfectly  without  access  to  this  valuable  work. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  distinguished  Americans, 
by  Mr.  James  Herring,  both  an  artist  and  a  man  of  letters, 
is  a  work  which,  of  its  class,  possesses  a  high  order  of  merit. 
It  consists  of  four  volumes  of  surpassing  elegance,  embel- 
lished with  one  hundred  and  forty  portraits  of  Americans, 
living  and  dead,  who  have  been  distinguished  in  literature 
and  the  arts — in  the  Cabinet,  in  the  Senate-house  or  in  the 
field — each  portrait  being  accompanied  by  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  subject.  These  sketches,  rather  eulogistic 
than  otherwise,  are  from  the  pens  of  various  contributors, 
but  a  large  portion  of  them  were  written  by  Mr.  Her- 
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ring  himself.  The  tables  of  contents  present  a  proud  array 
of  names  belonging  to  New  York,  among  which  are  those 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Jay,  Philip  Schuyler,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  Major  General  Jacob  Brown,  James  Kent,  Dr. 
Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  Washington  Irving,  Theodoric  Romeyn 
Beck,  Edward  Livingston,  Major  General  Macomb,  Daniel 
D.  Tompkins  and  others.  There  is  also  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Mr.  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  a  prolific  American 
author,  in  Mr.  Herring's  first  volume.  Though  a  New 
Jerseyman  by  birth,  Mr.  Cooper  may  be  claimed  by  New 
York,  having  had  his  residence  in  the  state  from  his  child- 
hood. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  Joseph  M.  Sanderson,  of 
Philadelphia,  published  a  work  devoted  to  biographical 
sketches  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  American  In- 
dependence. The  life  of  Philip  Livingston,  of  New  York, 
was  written  for  that  work  by  De  Witt  Clinton.  It  was  a 
beautiful  performance.  The  same  distinguished  author 
likewise  wrote  a  memoir  of  Governor  George  Clinton,  his 
uncle,  for  Delaplaine's  Repository. 

Other  sketches  of  the  lives  of  distinguished  citizens  of 
New  York  might  be  enumerated  among  the  labors  of  New 
York  writers,  having  generally  been  produced  in  the  form 
of  public  discourses,  such  as  a  memoir  of  De  Witt  Clinton, 
by  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson  ;  the  lives  of  Drs.  Williamson  and 
Bard,  by  Dr.  Hosack  ;  the  life  of  the  late  eminent  counsellor, 
John  Wells,  by  William  Johnson,  contained  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  author's  Law  Reports ;  the  life  of  General 
James  Clinton,  by  William  W.  Campbell,  &c,  &c. 

The  life  of  the  noted  fanatic  and  religious  impostor, 
Matthias,  with  incidental  notices  of  his  deluded  victims,  by 
William  L.  Stone,  which  has  had  a  very  wide  circulation, 
affords  one  of  the  most  striking  and  melancholy  commenta- 
ries upon  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind — one  of  the 
strangest  chapters  in  this  branch  of  philosophy — that  have 
yet  been  written.  It  establishes  the  fact  beyond  contradic- 
tion, that  insanity,  or  at  least  monomania,  if  not  a  contagi- 
ous disease,  may  become  an  epidemic.     No  writer  upon 
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mental  philosophy  can  complete  his  labors  without  studying 
this  strange  and  painful  history. 

William  Dunlap,  late  of  the  city  of  New  York,  has  con- 
tributed to  the  biographical  literature  of  the  state,  in  his 
history  of  the  American  Theatre  ;  and,  also,  in  bis  yet  more 
extensive  work,  The  History  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in 
America.  He  was,  likewise,  the  author  of  a  memoir  of  the 
great  English  tragedian,  George  Frederick  Cooke,  a  work 
popular  in  its  day. 

In  addition  to  the  biographical  labors  already  referred  to 
of  the  late  Colonel  Samuel  L.  Knapp,  while  a  citizen  of 
New  York,  he  edited  a  work  of  American  biography,  con- 
taining a  large  number  of  sketches  from  his  own  pen.  The 
names  of  many  eminent  sons  of  New  York  are  to  be  found 
in  that  work. 

An  American  edition  of  Lempriere's  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary was  published  in  New  York,  about  the  year  1822, 
by  Eleazer  Lord,  greatly  enriched  in  the  American  depart- 
ment by  Mr.  Lord's  own  labors. 

But,  after  all,  the  biographical  history  of  New  York  is  far 
from  being  complete,  even  to  our  own  times ;  and  the  Plu- 
tarch who  is  to  perform  the  labor  is  probably  yet  unborn. 

In  the  department  of  female  biography  New  York  is  yet 
exceedingly  deficient.  The  first  essay  of  the  class,  I  believe, 
was  the  publication  by  Messrs.  T.  &  J.  Swords,  in  the  year 
1793,  of  a  memoir  of  Mrs.  Anna  Elizabeth  Bleecker,  writ- 
ten by  her  daughter,  Margaretta  V.  Faugeres,  and  contain- 
ing selections  from  the  writings  of  both  subject  and  bio- 
grapher. Mrs.  Bleecker  was  the  daughter  of  Brandt  Schuy- 
ler, of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  was  born  in  October,  1752. 
In  1769  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Bleecker,  then  living  at 
New  Rochelle ;  but  he  soon  after  exchanged  this  residence 
for  a  domicil  in  the  romantic  village  of  Tomhanie,  then  on 
the  northern  border  of  civilization,  in  the  Hoosic  country, 
thirty  miles  north  of  Albany.  Sh  :  lived  there  in  retirement 
until  the  approach  of  General  Burgoyne  from  the  north,  in 
1777,  when  the  settlement  was  broken  up  by  an  advance 
party  of  Indians,  from  Canada,  and  she  was  compelled  to 
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flee  for  safety.  Returning  thither,  after  the  storm  of  war 
had  passed  away,  she  died  in  1783,  of  disease  superinduced 
by  excessive  sensibility  at  the  loss  of  a  favorite  child.  She 
was  of  a  romantic  mind,  and  used  her  pen  much,  writing 
with  facility  both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  most  important 
of  her  literary  remains  are  the  details  of  a  frightful  Indian 
tragedy,  enacted  in  1779,  upon  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Kettle, 
living  upon  that  unprotected  border.  This  narrative, 
though  written  in  an  inflated  and  perhaps  exaggerated 
style,  is  nevertheless  one  of  thrilling  horror.  Her  corres- 
pondence and  miscellanies  afford  evidence  of  better  taste, 
and  of  respectable  talents.  Her  daughter  and  biographer, 
Mrs.  Faugeres,  was  a  lady  of  gifts  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  those  of  her  mother.  She  was  un  appily  married,  and 
her  life  was  alike  brief  and  unfortunate.  Her  contribu- 
tions to  the  early  literature  of  the  state,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  were  respectable.  Among  her  productions  was  a 
tragedy  enlitled  "  Belisarius,"  which  I  have  not  seen,  but 
which  was  said,  by  the  critics  of  her  day,  to  contain  some 
fine  writing. 

But  the  book  of  female  biography,  at  once  the  most  in- 
structive in  its  character  and  fascinating  in  its  manner, 
that  has  yet  been  published  in  the  state  of  New  York,  or, 
in  fact,  in  the  United  States,  is  the  Life  of  Madam  Schuy- 
ler, by  the  late  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Scotland,  entitled  "  Memoirs 
of  an  American  Lady."  Mrs.  Grant  was  the  daughter  of 
an  officer  in  the  British  army,  engaged  in  the  American 
colonial  service,  during  the  war  between  England  and 
France,  of  1759-G1,  resulting  in  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
She  was  for  many  years  domiciliated  in  the  family  of  Colo- 
nel Philip  Schuyler,  of  Albany,  whose  residence  was  at  the 
place  called  the  Hermitage,  upon  the  margin  of  the  Hudson 
river,  four  miles  north  of  the  city.  Albany  was,  at  that 
time,  the  chief  point  of  rendezvous  for  the  officers  and  troops 
engaged  in  the  wars  of  the  border  and  the  operations 
against  Canada  ;  and  the  mansion  of  Colonel  Schuyler  was 
the  favorite  resort  of  the  officers  in  Albany.  Farther  still, 
Colonel  Schuyler,  as  other  members  of  that  family  had  been 
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before  him,  was  strong  in  the  affections  of  the  Iroquois 
Indians,  and  much  engaged  in  that  branch  of  the  public 
service.  Mrs.  Grant,  therefore,  enjoyed  great  opportunities 
of  observation,  not  only  in  Albany,  but  in  the  best  society 
elsewhere  among  the  gentry  in  the  country,  and  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  visiting,  as  she  did,  in  company  with  her  pa- 
troness, Madam  Schuyler.  As  the  character  of  Madam 
Schuyler  is  portrayed  in  the  memoirs,  she  must  have  been 
a  very  remarkable  woman — a  pattern  of  goodness  as  she 
was  of  grace.  But  it  is  not  as  a  biography  merely  that 
this  work  possesses  its  principal  charms.  Its  descriptions 
of  life  and  manners  in  those  times,  and  of  the  yet  earlier  and 
more  simple  sylvan  manners  prevailing  in  Albany  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth  centuries,  possess  a  degree  of  interest  which  I  have 
found  in  no  American  book  of  its  class.  Its  historical  im- 
portance is  likewise  considerable,  as  connected  with  the 
Indian  intercourse  of  the  colony,  the  knowledge  it  imparts 
of  the  Indian  character  and  also  of  the  events  of  the  "  old 
French  war."  But  for  this  work  our  gifted  countryman, 
Paulding,  would  never  have  written  his  most  popular  ro- 
mance— "  The  Dutchman's  Fireside."  The  work  was  first 
published  in  the  year  1809.  It  is  charming  for  its  simpli- 
city, and  beautiful  as  the  warm  gushings  of  the  female 
heart  and  affections  can  make  it. 

Among  the  female  worthies  of  the  Republic,  whose  names 
adorn  the  annals  of  humanity,  is  that  of  Isabella  Graham — 
who,  though  born  in  Scotland,  passed  the  greater  portion 
of  her  life  in  New  York,  as  an  angel  of  mercy,  ministering 
to  the  poor  and  alleviating  the  sorrows  of  those  in  affliction. 
Several  of  the  benevolent  associations  which  are  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  the  city  of  New  York  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sure brought  into  existence  by  her  exertions.  Prominent 
among  these  was  that  interesting  charity,  the  Orphan  Asy- 
lum in  the  city  of  New  York.  A  memoir  of  her  life,  com- 
prising selections  from  her  writings,  was  prepared  soon  after 
her  decease,  in  1814,  by  her  son-in-law,  Divie  Bethune. 
Mrs.  Joanna  Bethune,  her  daughter,  has  recently  added  far- 
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ther  selections  from  the  writings  of  her  revered  mother,  in 
a  separate  volume.  The  mantle  of  Mrs.  Graham  fell  upon 
her  daughter,  who  has  continued  in  active  connection  with 
the  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  kindred  institutions  in  which 
she  was  engaged,  until  the  present  time.  Of  the  original 
managers  of  the  Orphan  asylum,  Mrs.  Bethune,  and  the 
widow  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
General  Schuyler,  only  survive. 

Jn  the  history  of  the  literature  of  the  state,  I  should  make 
an  unpardonable  'omission  did  I  fail  to  record  the  names  of 
Lucretia  Maria  and  Margaret  Miller  Davidson,  whose  lives, 
brilliant  and  brief,  will  stand  recorded  among  the  most  ex- 
traordinary instances  of  precocious  development  in  the 
annals  of  the  world's  literature.  These  two  gifted  sisters 
were  the  daughters  of  Dr.  Oliver  and  Mrs.  Margaret  David- 
son, of  Saratoga.  Lucretia  Maria  died  in  August,  1825, 
before  she  had  completed  her  seventeenth  year.  Margaret 
Miller  died  in  November,  1838,  aged  fifteen  years  and  eight 
months.  Lucretia  and  her  writings  were  introduced  to  the 
public  in  the  spring  of  1829,  by  Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse, 
of  New  York,  who  wrote  a  biographical  sketch  of  her,  and 
selected  and  arranged  with  great  care  the  productions  of 
her  prolific  muse,  under  the  title  of  "  Amer  Khan  and  other 
Poems,  the  remains  of  Lucretia  Maria  Davidson."  Copies 
of  this  work  found  their  way  to  England  and  to  France. 
In  England,  Dr.  Robert  Southey,  in  an  able  article  in  the 
London  Quarterly  Review,  observes  that  the  "  annals  of 
English  literature  did  not  furnish  a  more  brilliant  example 
of  precocious  genius,"  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  he  adds, 
"  of  Chatterton  and  Kirke  White."  He  also  says,  "  in  those 
poems  there  is  enough  of  originality,  enough  of  aspiration, 
enough  of  growing  power,  to  warrant  any  expectations, 
however  sanguine,  which  the  patrons  and  friends  and  pa- 
rents of  the  deceased  could  have  formed."  To  the  opinion 
of  such  a  critic  I  can  add  no  strength.  To  an  American 
gentleman,  who  presented  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him, 
Dr.  Southey  observed,  "  I  have  just  risen,  sir,  from  the  peru- 
sal of  one  of  the  most  interesting  biographies  I  ever  read — 
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and  of  a  young  country-woman  of  yours,"  alluding  to  Miss 
Davidson's  Remains.  In  France  the  biography  was  trans- 
lated and  published  in  the  "  Revue  des  deux  Mondes,"  with 
versions  of  some  of  her  poems,  and  an  elegiac  poem  by  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  female  poets  of  France.  Since 
the  first  publication  by  Professor  Morse,  her  biography  has 
been  more  fully  written  by  Miss  Sedgwick,  and  published 
in  Sparks'  Biographies  of  Distinguished  Americans,  and 
more  recently  another  edition,  with  additions  by  her  mother, 
and  a  biographical  sketch  by  Miss  Sedgwick,  has  been  issu- 
ed- To  these  several  works,  especially  to  the  last  named, 
we  must  refer  for  a  fuller  account  of  this  extraordinary  girl. 
It  is  indeed  sufficiently  surprising  to  record  one  example  of 
such  rare  developments,  but  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  give 
two  examples,  and  these  from  the  same  family,  raises  our 
surprise  to  wonder.  Margaret  Miller  Davidson  was  but 
two  years  old  when  her  sister  Lucretia  died.  Her  mind 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  cast  as  that  of  her  sister, 
and  to  have  received  the  same  care  and  culture  of  a  highly 
gifted  mother.  The  memoir  and  poems  of  Margaret  have 
been  given  to  the  public  under  the  editorship  of  Washing- 
ton Irving,  and  I  will  only  add  that  no  one  can  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  these  beautiful  remains,  without  feeling  that 
he  has  been  in  the  presence  of  a  purer  spirit,  and  has 
breathed  for  a  while  a  less  earthly  atmosphere. 

In  the  year  1834,  Colonel  Samuel  L.  Knapp  published  a 
respectable  volume  of  female  biography,  containing  noti- 
ces of  distinguished  women  of  different  nations,  and  differ- 
ent ages.  Though  chiefly  a  compilation,  the  work  contains 
several  valuable  sketches  of  the  lives  of  American  women, 
the  most  extensive  of  which  is  a  copious  biography  of  Mrs. 
Francesca  AnnaCanfield,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Felix  Pascalis, 
an  eminent  phjrsician,  late  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Mrs. 
Canfield  died  young,  and  full  of  intellectual  promise. 

The  latest  works  of  female  biography  that  have  been 
written  and  published  in  New  York  are  : — a  memoir  of  the 
late  Lucy  Hooper,  with  selections  from  her  poetical  re- 
mains, by  John  Keese ;    and  the  Missionary's  Daughter, 
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being  a  memoir  of  Lucy  Goodall  Thurston,  by  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Cummings.  The  first  is  a  discriminating  narrative  of  the 
life  and  character  of  a  gifted  young  lady,  whose  poetry  was 
full  of  high  sentiment  and  touching  imagery — cut  off,  alas  ! 
too  young.  The  second  is  an  unpretending  memoir  of  a 
sweet  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  one  of  that  devoted  band 
of  Christian  missionaries  who  are  diffusing  the  lights  of 
truth  and  the  blessings  of  civilization  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  who  came  back  to  the  native 
land  of  her  parents,  to  complete  her  education  ;  but  died  in 
a  few  months  after  her  arrival. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  a  National  Name.     Read  by 
Mr.  D.  Dudley  Field,  April  1st. 

The  Committee,  appointed  by  a  resolution  of  the  Society 
of  the  4th  instant,  upon  the  subject  of  the  irrelevant  ap- 
pellation, at  present  used  for  this  country,  with  the  view  of 
enquiring  whether  a  geographical  name  might  not  be  sug- 
gested more  distinctive  and  significant,  and  more  likely  to 
promote  national  associations,  and  prove  efficient  in  Histo- 
ry, Poetry,  and  Art ;  beg  leave  to  Report : 

That  while  they  cannot  expect  to  present  new  views  of  a 
subject,  that  from  time  to  time,  since  the  commencement  of 
our  national  existence,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  some 
of  our  most  eminent  and  patriotic  citizens,  they  have  still 
hopes,  that  some  valuable  and  often  repeated  suggestions 
may  be  so  presented  to  this  society,  as  to  secure  its  favor- 
able attention,  and  through  it,  that  of  our  countrymen 
generally,  and  ultimately  to  result  in  the  adoption  of  a 
national  name. 

When  we  speak  of  a  national  name,  we  mean  of  course 
one  that  is  both  single  and  distinctive.  The  formula 
"  United  States  of  America"  is  neither.  Being  a  phrase, 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  derive  an  adjective,  we  have 
no  means  of  describing  ourselves,  but  by  a  circumlocution. 
We  cannot  even  say  "  United  States  of  America  men  ;"  if 
we  say  "  United  Staters,"  we  laugh  at  ourselves,  and  if  we 
call  ourselves  "  Americans,"  we  use  a  word  that  at  present 
belongs  to  the  whole  hemisphere.  Nor  has  the  phrase  the 
merit  even  of  being  distinctive.  There  are  on  this  conti- 
nent four  or  five  "  United  States."  "  United  States  of  North 
America,"  as  some  will  have  it,  is  scarcely  more  accurate. 
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North  America  has  three  "  United  States"  already,  our  own, 
the  United  States  of  Central  America,  and  the  United 
States  of  Mexico.  In  fine,  "  United  States  of  America" 
has  now  scarcely  more  appropriateness  to  us  than  United 
States  of  Europe  would  have  to  the  provinces  of  France, 
or  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.* 

If  this  were  not  one  nation,  but  a  confederacy  of  different 
nations,  without  a  homogeneous  population,  or  a  common 
character,  we  might  not  need  a  general  name.  The  names 
of  the  different  nations  composing  the  confederacy,  would 
sufficiently  distinguish  their  respective  citizens,  and  for  the 
confederacy  itself  any  description,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"  quadruple  alliance"  or  the  "  holy  alliance"  might  suffice. 
Pennsylvanian,  Vermontese,  or  Virginian,  might  serve  as  a 
distinctive  appellation  in  any  part  of  the  world,  if  Pennsyl- 


*  The  following  are  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  our  anomalous  state  is 
mentioned  by  foreigners : 

"  America  has  not  even  a  poetical  name  to  ring  the  changes  upon,  and  in  the 
last  extremity  of  distress,  the  poets  sometimes  call  her  the  Western  Star !  One 
of  them,  in  a  sort  of  despair,  expresses  doubts  whether  she  has  properly  any  dis- 
tinctive designation  whatever  ;  and  considering  that  America  is  the  name  of  the 
whole  continent;  that  Columbia  never  actually  adopted,  is  now  "  repudiated; 
that  North  America  includes  Canada,  Greenland,  Mexico  and  Texas;  that  the 
term  "  United  States"  applies  equally  to  the  Southern  Confederation  ;  and  that 
there  is  nothing  left,  native  to  the  soil,  except  the  ludicrous  New  England  title 
of  Yankee,  it  does  seem  as  if  the  founders  of  the  Republic  forgot  to  give  it  a 
name." — Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  January,  1844. 

"  One  of  the  most  distinguished  geographers  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Tanner,  cor- 
rectly remarks,  that  this  confederation  offers  the  geographical  anomaly  of  an 
immense  country,  without  a  proper  name.  In  fact,  we  find  '  United  States'  in 
Europe,  in  the  Ionian  Islands — 'United  States'  in  North  America,  in  the  con- 
federations of  Mexico  and  Central  America — '  United  States'  in  South  America, 
in  the  ci-devant  vice-royalty  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  we  are  on  the  point  of 
seeing  others  spring  up,  by  the  division  of  the  Republic  of  Columbia.  We  had 
made  the  same  remark  long  ago  ;  and  for  some  years  we  have  proposed  the 
names  of  Anglo-American  Confederation,  and  Anglo-Americans,  to  designate 
the  soil  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  important  part  of  the  new  world.  These 
denominations,  based  principally  upon  the  origin  of  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, have  been  already  adopted  in  many  works  of  merit,  and  we  think  we  can, 
without  inconvenience,  use  them  provisionally,  until  it  shall  please  Congress  to 
give  them  a  convenient  name" — Balhi  Abrege  de  Geographie, p.  1015. 
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vania,  or  Vermont,  or  Virginia,  were  great  and  powerful 
enough  to  be  of  any  account,  beyond  the  pale  of  our  Union, 
and  might  be  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  if  the  Pennsylva- 
nian,  the  Vermontese,  and  the  Virginian,  were  not  also 
fellow-countrymen,  and  for  that  reason  in  need  of  a  word 
to  signify  their  common  relation. 

If  we  are,  what  we  boast,  one  people,  and  one  nation, 
"  E  Pluribus  Unum,"  with  national  traits,  national  impulses, 
a  general  history,  and  a  common  character,  let  us  have  a 
word  significant  of  that  unity.  Let  us  have  a  sign  in  our 
language  that  such  a  nation  exists. 

We  believe  that  the  people  of  all  the  states  of  this  Union 
are  one  people ;  that  they  have  national  characteristics, 
and  national  ideas ;  that  they  are  one  in  heart  as  one  in 
character  ;  with  sympathies  and  bonds  older  than  govern- 
ments, and  stronger  than  laws ;  and  that  if  they  were  to- 
day broken  into  a  score  of  republics,  they  would  remain, 
like  the  Germans,  one  people,  though  many  nations. 

What  we  want  is  a  sign  of  our  identity.  We  want  ut- 
terance for  our  nationality.  We  want  a  watchword  more 
national  than  that  of  states,  more  powerful  than  that  of 
party.  We  want  the  means  of  proclaiming  by  one  word 
our  union  into  one  nation.  We  desire  to  see  written  on  the 
pages  of  the  world's  history,  one  name,  in  which  no  other 
people  shall  have  part  or  lot,  that  shall  signify  to  the  old 
world  the  Great  Republic  beyond  the  Ocean  ;  a  word  that 
shall  represent  the  idea  of  a  united  and  homogeneous  peo- 
ple ;  that  shall  be  associated  with  our  history  and  progress  ; 
that  shall  rest  upon  our  flag  and  go  with  our  advancing 
eagles. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  a  mere  matter  of  convenience.  It 
is  more.  It  has  much  to  do  with  national  and  heroic  senti- 
ment. The  intimate  relation  between  language  and  senti- 
ment is  as  certain  as  any  law  of  nature.  Mean  ideas  will 
be  associated  with  mean  words.  And  a  nation  will  get  a 
nick-name,  if  it  has  no  other. 

Our  condition  is  altogether  anomalous.  There  never 
before  has  been  a  nation,  of  any  consequence  in  the  world, 
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without  its  own  appropriate,  distinctive  name.  The  great 
nations  that  have  hitherto  arisen,  have  made  their  names 
"  a  spell  in  story."  A  nd  who  can  doubt  that  the  names 
themselves  re-acted  as  a  spell  upon  their  people,  prompting 
them  to  heroic  deeds,  heightening  and  concentrating  their 
love  and  pride  of  country.  Nationality  must  express  itself 
in  words.  If  it  finds  none  it  will  dissipate  itself  and  disap- 
pear. True  patriotism,  then,  not  less  than  taste  and  con- 
venience, prompt  us  to  seek  for  it  some  adequate  expression. 

In  our  own  case  the  necessities  of  language  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  our  history,  have  led  to  a  double 
use  of  the  name  of  the  continent.  Custom  has  sought  to 
supply  what  the  early  legislation  of  the  country  should  not 
have  omitted.  The  word  "  America"  is  to  some  extent 
used  indiscriminately  for  the  country  and  for  the  continent. 
This,  while  seeming  to  relieve  us  in  part  from  the  embar- 
rassments, consequent  upon  our  want  of  name,  has  really 
increased  them  by  leading  to  confusion  and  uncertainty  in 
language. 

The  origin  of  this  double  use  is  well  known.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  the  whole  hemisphere  was 
colonial.  Our  only  relations  were  with  England.  These 
colonies  and  Canada  were  her  American  provinces.  When 
they  began  to  act  together,  they  hoped  for  the  union  of 
Canada,  and  they  assumed  to  act  as  the  United  Provinces 
of  America.  The  rest  of  the  continent  in  its  then  secluded 
and  colonial  dependence  was  of  small  account  in  the  eyes  of 
the  revolted  provinces.  In  their  view  the  continent  em- 
braced only  themselves.  Their  congress  was  the  continental 
congress,  their  army  the  continental  army,  as  distinguished 
from  the  provincial  congresses  and  troops.  When  they 
declared  their  independence,  they  did  it  as  the  United 
States  of  America.  They  afterwards  formed  their  confede- 
ration and  their  constitution  under  the  same  title.  There 
were  then  no  other  states  in  America. 

lint  since  then  the  face  of  the  New  World  has  changed. 
S]Kiin  and  the  Indies  are  severed.  The  hemisphere  is 
covered  with  nations.     To  the  south  of  the  great   lakes, 
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with  one  exception,  there  is  not  a  single  colony.     We  are 
no  longer  the  only  states  of  America. 

We  want  now,  more  than  ever  before,  a  distinctive  ap- 
pellation. On  this  subject  we  will  venture  to  quote  the 
following  passage  from  a  letter  of  Washington  Irving,  pub- 
lished some  years  ago.  "  We  want  a  national  name.  We 
want  it  poetically,  and  we  want  it  politically.  With  the 
poetical  necessity  of  the  case,"  says  that  most  tasteful  of 
writers,  "  I  shall  not  trouble  myself.  I  leave  it  to  our  poets 
to  tell  how  they  manage  to  steer  that  collocation  of  words, 
"  The  United  States  of  North  America,"  down  the  swelling 
tide  of  song,  and  to  float  the  whole  raft  out  upon  the  sea  of 
heroic  poesy.  I  am  now  speaking  of  the  mere  purposes  of 
common  life.  How  is  a  citizen  of  this  republic  to  designate 
himself?  As  an  American?  There  are  two  Americas, 
each  subdivided  into  various  empires,  rapidly  rising  in  im- 
portance. As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ?  It  is  a  clumsy, 
lumbering  title,  yet  still  it  is  not  distinctive  ;  for  we  have 
now  the  United  States  of  America  ;  and  heaven  knows  how 
many  United  States  may  spring  up  under  the  Proteus 
changes  of  Spanish  America. 

"  This  may  appear  matter  of  small  concernment ;  but 
any  one  that  has  travelled  in  foreign  countries,  must  be 
conscious  of  the  embarrassment  and  circumlocution  some- 
times occasioned  by  the  want  of  a  perfectly  distinct  and 
explicit  national  appellation.  In  France,  when  I  have 
announced  myself  as  an  American,  I  have  been  supposed  to 
belong  to  one  of  the  French  colonies  ;  in  Spain,  to  be  from 
Mexico  or  Peru,  or  some  other  Spanish  American  country. 
Repeatedly  have  I  found  myself  in  a  long  geographical  and 
political  definition  of  my  national  identity. 

"The  title  of  American  may  serve  to  tell  the  quarter  of 
the  world  to  which  I  belong,  the  same  as  a  Frenchman  or 
an  Englishman  may  call  himself  a  European;  but  I  want 
my  own  peculiar  national  name,  to  rally  under.  I  want  an 
appellation  that  shall  tell  at  once,  and  in  a  way  not  to  be 
mistaken,  that  I  belong  to  this  very  portion  of  America, 
geographical  and  political,  to  which  it  is  my  pride  and  hap- 
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piness  to  belong  ;  that  I  am  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  which 
founded  this  Anglo-Saxon  empire  in  the  wilderness ;  and 
that  I  have  no  part  or  parcel  with  any  other  race  or  empire, 
Spanish,  French,  or  Portuguese,  in  either  of  the  Americas. 
Such  an  appellation  would  have  magic  in  it.  It  would  bind 
every  part  of  the  confederacy  together,  as  with  a  key- 
stone; it  would  be  a  passport  to  the  citizen  of  our  republic, 
throughout  the  world." 

Nothing  that  we  could  say  would  add  to  the  force  of  this 
language. 

"What  then  is  the  remedy  ? 

If  it  were  possible  to  retain  and  appropriate  strictly  to 
ourselves  the  name  of  America,  and  to  substitute  Columbia 
as  the  name  of  the  continent,  we  should  be  able  by  one  act, 
to  give  a  beautiful  name  to  our  own  country,  and  to  do 
justice  to  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World.  It  was  a 
strange  caprice  of  fortune  that  robbed  Columbus  of  his 
right  to  name  what  he  discovered.  In  the  earliest  narra- 
tives of  the  voyages  of  himself  and  his  immediate  followers, 
this  is  called  the  New  World.  (Novus  Orbis.)  Amerigo 
Vespucci  made  a  voyage  to  the  Brazils  in  1501,  and  the 
narrative  of  the  voyage  represented  him  as  the  first  person 
who  had  seen  the  main  land.  The  district  of  coast  which 
he  visited  was  designated  at  first  by  his  name,  and  by  de- 
grees as  the  shape  of  the  continent  was  developed  by 
succeeding  voyagers,  the  name  thus  given  to  a  part,  fastened 
itself  upon  the  whole.  Columbus  had,  however,  seen  the 
main  land,  opposite  Trinidad,  as  early  as  1498  ;  and  if  the 
first  sight  of  the  land  gave  the  right  of  name,  the  southern 
continent  should  have  been  called  Columbia,  and  the  north- 
ern named  after  Cabot,  who  first  discovered  it  as  early  as 
1497.  But  both  continents,  and  all  the  west  were  in  fact 
laid  open  to  the  old  world  by  Columbus,  and  his  name,  if 
any  one  name,  should  have  been  given  to  the  whole. 

It,  would  be  a  memorable  instance  of  the  justice,  with 
which  Time  rewards  true  greatness,  if,  after  the  lapse  of 
three  centuries,  during  which  the  old  world  had  acquiesced 
in  the  wrong  to  Columbus,  the  first  great  empire  established 
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in  the  New  World,  which  his  genius  and  daring  laid  open 
to  the  Old,  should  illustrate  its  first  century  of  dominion  by 
restoring  his  name  to  the  hemisphere.  We  wish  it  were 
reserved  to  this  country  to  do  itself  and  Columbus  justice, 
by  an  act  so  sublime.  And  we  do  not  despair  of  yet  seeing 
his  name  borne  by  the  southern  continent,  as  distinguished 
from  the  northern,  while  the  latter  retains  the  name  of 
America.  But  a  change  of  the  name  of  the  continent  would 
require  the  concurrence  of  other  nations,  which  it  might  be 
impossible  to  obtain.  In  that  view  a  specific  geographical 
name  for  this  country  is  indispensable. 

Where  should  it  be  found  ?  It  should  be  found  in  some 
of  those  great  natural  features,  the  eternal  works  of  the 
Almighty,  which  man  cannot  remove  or  change,  and  which 
belong  to  the  whole  country.  It  must  be  sought  in  our 
mountains,  or  our  lakes,  or  our  rivers.  If  we  look  there, 
we  find  one,  and  only  one  sufficiently  national  and  unappro- 
priated, the  Alleganian  or  Apalachian  chain  of  mountains, 
that  vast  chain  which  sees  on  its  eastern  declivities  the 
States  of  the  Atlantic,  and  casts  its  shadows  westward  to 
the  Father  of  Rivers.  The  Chippewan,  or  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, our  only  other  great  range,  are  too  little  familiar  to 
us.  No  one  of  the  northern  lakes  is  national  enough.  And 
our  only  national  river,  with  its  tributaries,  has  already 
given  name  to  six  of  our  States,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri, Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Illinois. 

Irving  proposed  a  name  from  the  Alleganian  range,  and 
the  more  we  have  reflected  upon  it,  the  more  appropriate  it 
seems  to  us.  He  says  in  the  letter  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted — 

"  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  furnish  ourselves  with  such 
a  national  appellation,  from  one  of  the  grand  and  eternal 
features* of  our  country;  from  that  noble  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  formed  its  back-bone,  and  ran  through  the  old 
confederacy,  when  it  first  declared  our  national  independ- 
ence. I  allude  to  the  Apalachian  or  Alleghany  Mountains. 
We  might  do  this  without  any  very  inconvenient  change  in 
our  present  titles.     We  might  still  use  the  phrase,  '  The 
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United  States' — substituting  Apalachia,  or  Alleghania,  (I 
should  prefer  the  latter)  in  place  of  America.  The  title  of 
Apalachian,  or  Alleghanian,  would  still  announce  us  as 
Americans,  but  would  specify  us  as  citizens  of  the  Great 
Republic.  Even  our  old  national  cypher  of  U.  S.  A.  might 
remain  unaltered,  designating  the  United  States  of  Alle- 
ghania." 

In  our  view,  nothing  can  be  found  more  appropriate  than 
some  derivative  from  the  grandest  natural  feature  of  the 
country  ;  one  that  is  common  to  the  north  and  south  ;  the 
longest  and  the  highest  chain  of  mountains,  east  of  the 
Oregon  range  ;  the  back-bone  of  the  original  thirteen 
states :  and  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Atlantic  rivers 
and  the  great  central  valley  of  the  continent. 

To  this  ridge  our  country  is  indebted  for  a  great  part  of 
its  beauty  and  healthfulness.  If  it  had  not  been  raised  as 
a  barrier  to  the  waters  from  the  west,  now  turned  south- 
ward to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  rivers  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  swollen  by  the  intervening  streams,  would  have 
found  their  way  to  the  sea  across  the  continent,  and  made 
the  Atlantic  States  low  and  unhealthy,  like  the  country  on 
the  Amazon  and  Oronoco. 

It  also  binds  the  country  together,  as  with  a  band  of  iron. 
By  turning  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  valley  into  one 
channel,  and  thereby  creating  a  political  necessity  that  they 
who  inhabit  the  upper  regions  and  sources  of  the  rivers 
should  command  their  outlet,  it  makes  it  impossible  for  any 
portion  of  the  valley  to  separate  itself  from  the  rest,  while 
the  seaboard  is  too  narrow  and  too  dependant  upon  the 
interior  to  maintain  a  separate  political  existence.  If  the 
Alleganian  ridges  had  been  extended  further  north,  so  as  to 
turn  the  St.  Lawrence  southward,  Canada  would  long  ago 
have  been  a  part  of  this  confederation.  That  -part  of 
America,  therefore,  which  we  inhabit,  is  in  fact,  whatever 
w  e  may  choose  to  call  it,  Alleganian  America. 

The  appellation  moreover  comes  from  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants, whose  names,  though  we  have  driven  themselves 
out,  still  cling,  and  will  cling  forever  to  the  highest  peaks 
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of  the  land.  But  more  than  that,  it  comes  from  that  pri- 
mordial race,  more  ancient  than  our  nomadic  tribes,  beyond 
which  no  Indian  tradition  can  go  ;  that  wide-spread  people, 
whose  mysterious  history,  dimly  shadowed  by  their  vast 
mounds  in  the  wilderness,  call  up  so  many  images  of  dura- 
bility, of  power,  of  wide  embracing  sway  ;  images  to  which 
our  progress  of  empire  has  given  new  vitality. 

The  name  of  the  Alleganian  ridge  is  associated  also  with 
the  best  parts  of  our  own  history  ;  with  colonial  adventure, 
and  revolutionary  heroism.  What  so  fitting  as  that  it 
should  give  name  to  the  land,  which  it  overlooks. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  can  this  object  be  accom- 
plished ?  How  can  the  name  be  brought  into  use  ?  We 
answer,  by  the  agreement  of  our  people.  Satisfy  them  of 
its  fitness,  and  they  will  assured^  adopt  it.  The  time  is 
favorable.  Our  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
so  extended  itself,  that  the  number  of  those  who  have 
personally  felt  the  inconvenience  of  our  want  of  name,  is 
greater  than  it  ever  was  before.  Our  literature  is  growing 
fast  into  a  vigorous  manhood.  Cooper  has  already  made 
our  Indian  names  classical  in  every  language  of  Europe. 
The  term  of  the  Republic  has  but  just  begun.  What  are 
seventy  years  in  the  life  of  a  people ;  a  life  which  measures 
itself  by  centuries. 

Towards  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object, 
this  society  may  do  something.  If  it  expresses  its  own 
views  ;  if  it  asks  for  the  co-operation  of  other  societies,  and 
of  public  men  ;  if  it  commends  the  subjects  to  writers  and 
teachers  ;  and  finally,  if  it  shall  press  it  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress ;  it  will  not  have  gone  beyond  the  sphere 
of  its  proper  duties,  and  will  have  done  all  that  it  can  do 
towards  an  end  so  worthy  of  effort. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  respectfully  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  the  following  resolutions  : 

First.  That  it  is  expedient  that  efforts  should  now  be 
made  to  unite  upon  a  specific  geographical  namp,  for  the 
country  ;  and  while  this  Society  disclaims  any  pretension  to 
decide  upon  a  question  of  such  general  interest,  yet  as  th  e 
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object  is  of  common  concern,  and  any  successful  movement 
in  regard  to  it,  must  begin  among  the  people,  we  venture, 
for  want  of  others  to  undertake  it,  to  bring  the  subject  be- 
fore them,  in  the  hope  that  the  requisite  action  may  be  no 
longer  delayed. 

Second.  That  the  name  of  Allegania*  be  recommended 
as  the  best,  considering  that  it  is  derived  from  the  grandest 
and  most  useful  natural  feature  common  to  the  whole 
country,  an  eternal  type  of  strength  and  union,  stretching 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  great  lakes  ;  that  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  most  interesting  portions  of  our  history  ;  and 
that  in  adopting  it  we  should  restore  to  the  land  one  of  the 
primordial  titles  of  the  aborigines. 

Third.  That  a  letter  be  addressed  by  the  society  to  other 
historical  societies  and  to  eminent  citizens  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  asking  their  concurrence  and  co-operation  in 
bringing  the  name  before  the  people. 

Fourth.  That  the  want  of  a  specific  name  for  our  country 
being  an  essential  defect  in  elementary  works  of  education, 
it  be  proposed  to  the  authors  of  school  books  and  maps,  to 
designate  this  country  hereafter  as  the  "  Republic  of  Alle- 
gania." 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

DAVID  DUDLEY  FIELD. 
HENRY  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT. 
CHARLES  FENNO  HOFFMAN. 

New  York,  March  31st,  1845. 


*  It  might  perhaps  be  pronounced  Algania,  the  first  four  letters  "  Alle"  as  one 
syllable. 
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Paper  upon  the  Indian  names  of  Long  Island  ;  by  Benja- 
min F.  Thompson,  of  Hempstead,  L.  I. — Read  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  June  3rd. 

The  design  entertained  by  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety, of  constructing  a  full  and  complete  Indian  map  of  the 
State,  is  one  deserving  of  every  encouragement,  and  if 
faithfully  executed,  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  great  practical 
importance. 

Besides  the  peculiar  beauty  and  appositeness  perceived 
in  nearly  all  the  Indian  names  of  places,  a  sacred  and  im- 
perative duty  seems  imposed  upon  us,  to  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  those,  who,  a  little  more  than  two  centuries 
ago,  were  the  lawful  owners  and  possessors  of  this  now 
extensive,  populous  and  prosperous  territory — teeming  with 
more  than  two  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  and 
carrying  on  a  commerce  domestic  and  foreign,  far  exceeding 
in  value  that  of  many  European  governments. 

If  the  object  contemplated  by  this  Society  shall  be  ac- 
complished, it  can  hardly  fail  to  arrest  in  some  degree  a 
custom,  now  so  prevalent,  of  substituting  unmeaning  and 
often  mere  fancy  names,  for  the  more  elegant  and  signifi- 
cant Indian  appellations,  which  being  founded  upon  the 
natural  qualities  and  appearances  of  things,  are  always 
well  chosen  and  highly  appropriate.  To  aid  the  Society  in 
an  undertaking  of  so  much  consequence,  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper,  regretting  however  that  my  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  Indian  language,  disables  me  from  giving  the 
etymology  of  the  names  of  places,  a  matter  in  itself  both 
desirable  and  important. 

Long  Island  itself,  seems  to  have  been  known  by  different 
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names,  some  of  which  have  little  resemblance   to    each 
other.     Whether  these  originated  with  its  inhabitants,  or 
were  conferred  by  other  tribes,  for  reasons  not  now  known, 
is  a  question  which  can  hardly  admit  of  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion.    The  following  variety   of  names    occur,    either  as 
referring  to  the  Island,  or  its  inhabitants,  as  well  before,  as 
at  the  period  of  its  settlement  by  the  white  people,  namely — 
Paumanake,  Matanwake,    Metoacs,  Meitoivax,    Metanwack, 
and  Sewanhack,  or  Sewan-hacky.     The  first  of  these  is  most 
frequently  met  with  in  old  deeds  executed  by  the  chiefs  or 
head  men  ;  and  Wyandanck,  the  celebrated  Montauk  chief, 
is  often  styled  by  the  European  settlers,  Grand  Sachem  of 
Paumanake,  or  Long  Island.     It  would  therefore  seem  that 
this  was  the  more  favorite  and  general  designation,  while 
at   the  same    time    the    natives   themselves    were    called 
Metoacs.      The   appellation    however   most   common  with 
non-resident  tribes,  was   the  more  euphoneous  and  appro- 
priate  one   of  Seivanhacky,  (island  of  shells),  as  denoting 
what  was  very  important  to  them,  the   immense  quantity 
which    it    afforded,   of  the  materials  for  the  making    of 
scwan — an  article  which  was  required  both  for  use  and 
ornament,  and  which  was  manufactured  from  shells,  found 
upon  a  coast  of  more  than  three  hundred  miles  in  extent.  It 
was  moreover  used  by  the  natives  of  the  island  in  paying 
tribute,  exacted  from  them  by  their  enemies  as  the  price  of 
safety  and  protection. 

The  aborigines,  destitute  as  they  were  of  a  written  lan- 
guage, had  no  adequate  or  certain  means  of  perpetuating 
the  names  of  places,  and  the  white  people  were  either  too 
careless  or  ignorant,  to  give  themselves  any  trouble  to  pre- 
serve the  true  pronunciation  of  them,  which  might  easily 
have  been  done  by  a  little  care  in  writing  them  down.  In 
relation  to  the  aborigines  of  this  island,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  they  were  identical  in  origin,  and  of  the 
same  stock  as  the  inhabitants  of  Manhattan  Island,  West- 
chester, New  Jersey,  and  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  ;  and 
that  therefore  the  nominal  distinction  of  tribes  has  been 
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adopted  more   as  a  matter  of   convenience  to  writers  of 
history,  than  as  an  absolute  fact. 

Commencing  at  the  western  part  of  Long  Island,  we  find 
it  under  the  dominion  of  a  people  called  the  Canarsee  tribe, 
and  a  portion  of  Flatlands,  bordering  upon  Jamaica  Bay, 
still  retains  the  name  of  Canarse,  or  Canause,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  the  sachem,  exercising  a  political 
authority    over  what  is  now  Kings  county,  and  parts  of 
Newton  and  Jamaica,  in  Queens  county.     Near  the  present 
site  of  Fort  Hamilton,  and  adjoining  the  Narrows,  is  a 
place  called  Nyack,    which  from  the    great  quantities  of 
stone  axes,  arrow-heads,  and  similar  articles  found  there,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  an  extensive  manufactory  of  these 
domestic  and  warlike  instruments.     The  materials  for  these 
articles  having  probably  been  procured  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nyack  in  Rockland  county,  may  have  led  to  the   adoption 
of  the  same  name  for  this  locality.     It  will  be  remembered 
that  it  was  here  the  ships  cast  anchor,  in  1664,  previous  to 
the  conquest  of  New  Netherland  ;  and  that  in  August,  1776, 
a  portion  of  the  army  of  Gen.  Howe  landed  here,  shortly 
anterior  to  the  diastrous  battle  of  Long  Island. 

An  Indian  settlement  in  the  western  part  of  Newtown 
still  retains  the  aboriginal  name  of  Maspeth,  or  Mispat, 
while  the  eastern  portion  of  the  territory  was  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  Wandowenock,  but  changed  by  the 
Dutch  to  Middlebourgh.  In  the  town  of  Jamaica,  between 
the  Beaver  Pond  and  the  creek  lying  southward  of  it,  was 
the  residence  of  the  Jemeco  Indians.  It  was  changed  to 
Rusdorf  by  the  Dutch,  a  name  highly  appropriate,  and 
which  it  is  to  be  regretted,  it  was  not  allowed  to  retain. 
The  peninsula  so  highly  picturesque,  lying  south  of  Jamaica 
Bay,  and  fronting  many  miles  upon  the  ocean,  still  bears 
its  ancient  name  of  Rockaway.  The  two  extremes  of  this 
tract,  are  now  denominated  by  way  of  distinction,  Far- 
Rockaway,  and  Near-Rockaway,  regarding  their  relative 
position,  with  the  village  of  Hempstead,  the  principal  set- 
tlement in  the  town  of  Hempstead.     A  very  aged  Indian 
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woman  is  still  living  here,  who  claims   to  be  the  only  re- 
maining individual  of  the  Rockavvay  tribe. 

Qaotuac,  was  the  name  of  a  place  eastward  of  Flushing, 
now  known  as  Little  Neck,  and  the  name  of  Great  Neck 
was  Madnank,  called  by  the  early  settlers  Madnans  Neck. 
At  the  head  of  the  last  named  Neck,  is  the  beautiful  sheet 
of  fresh  water,  called  by  the  Indians  Sacut,  afterwards 
changed  to  Success  Pond,  and  now  known  to  visitors  by 
the  name  of  Lake  Ville.  The  settlement  in  North  Hemp- 
stead called  Westbury,  was  previously  denominated  Wal- 
lage,  by  the  natives,  and  the  Musketo  of  the  Indians,  has 
now,  it  is  conceived,  the  more  pleasant  name  of  Glencove. 
Buckrum,  another  Indian  name,  in  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay, 
is  still  preserved,  as  is  likewise  that  of  Matinecock,  the  re- 
sidence of  the  sachem  of  that  numerous  and  powerful  tribe, 
or  clan,  which  claimed  jurisdiction  from  Flushing  bay  to 
Smithtown.  The  village  of  Jericho,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  town  was  called  Lusum  by  the  natives,  a  name  every 
way  worthy  to  have  been  perpetuated.  About  six  miles 
south-east  of  Hempstead  village,  is  Merick,  sometimes  call- 
ed Meroke  and  Mericoke,  the  first  of  which  is  thought  the 
most  correct.  A  few  miles  further  east  was  the  place  call- 
ed Massapequa,  more  commonly  spelled  Massapeague,  and 
since  know  as  Fort  Neck,  on  account  of  several  Indian  forts 
having  been  constructed  by  the  Indians  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  remains  of  one  or  more  of  which  are  still 
visible.  Here,  it  is  reported,  a  desperate  engagement  took 
place,  about  the  year  1640,  between  the  natives  and  the 
white  people  across  the  sound,  led  by  the  famous  Capt.  John 
Underbill,  which  resulted  most  fatally  to  the  former,  many 
of  their  best  men  being  slaughtered.  The  necks  of  land 
eastward  of  Massapequa  are,  for  the  most  part  still  known 
by  their  Indian  names.  The  first  of  which  called  Onqua  or 
Unkua,  is  within  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay.  When  crossing 
the  line  into  Huntingdon,  we  meet  with  the  several  names 
of  Copiag,  (Strong's  Neck)  Copi~og,  (Hone's  Neck)  No-gnn- 
tatog,  (Ketcham's  N<  ck)  Santapog,  (Fleet's  Neck)  and  Sun- 
quams,  (Babylon  Neck)   when  we  arrive  at  the  western 
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boundary  of  Islip.  Here  we  have  Skookquams,  (owned  by- 
William  Conklin  and  others)  and  the  territory  called  by  the 
natives  Secatog — a  name  probably  more  applicable  to  the 
ancient  tribe  inhabiting  this  part  of  the  country,  than  to 
any  particular  territory,  as  a  portion  of  it  owned  by  the 
Willets  family,  was  called  Hocum  ;  after  which,  travelling 
eastward,  we  find  the  Indian  names  of  Saglakos,  Muskatuc, 
Mantash,  TVachog,  Oivixa,  Oquonock,  Compowams,  Penatqidt, 
Orawake  and  the  brook,  called  Wingatthappagh,  (now  Vail's 
Brook)  the  western  boundary  of  the  Nicoll  Patent,  which 
formerly  embraced  100  square  miles  of  territory,  and  in 
this  part  of  the  country  is  a  famous  trout  stream,  called  by 
the  natives  Connetquut. 

Entering  the  bounds  of  Brookhane,  we  come  to  Blue 
Point,  (once  noted  for  its  oysters  of  superior  size  and  flavor) 
called  by  the  Indians  Manowtassquott.  Next  is  Pochog, 
now  spelled  Patchogue,  one  of  the  most  considerable  villa- 
ges in  the  town. 

Three  miles  eastward,  is  the  neck  called  by  the  natives 
Occombomock,  on  which  the  new  village  of  Bellport  now 
stands.  Five  miles  farther,  bring  us  to  one  of  the  finest 
streams  upon  the  island,  now  called  Fire  Place  River,  but 
by  the  Indians  Connecticott,  and  distinguished  for  its  trout 
fishery  among  the  New  York  sportsmen.  Beyond  this 
stream,  and  upon  what  is  generally  called  Mastic  Neck,  an 
Indian  name,  we  have  the  several  localities  of  Sabonac, 
Necomac,  Uncohoug,  Mottomog,  Paterquas  and  Poosepafuck, 
when  we  come  to  the  territory  called  Moriches.  One  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Connecticott  was  called  Yaphanke,  a 
name  which  has  lately  been  conferred  upon  a  small  settle- 
ment at  the  head  of  it.  To  the  eastward  of  this,  was  a 
place  called  in  the  Indian  language  Wampmissick,  and  near 
the  settlement  now  known  as  St.  George's  Manor — Seneks 
and  Yamke  are  names  of  two  other  streams  in  this  part  of 
the  island  ;  after  which  we  cross  Setuck,  a  brook  which  is 
the  dividing  line  between  Brookhaven  and  Southampton, 
when  we  have  Speonk,  Katchabonoc.  Podunk,  Tiamia,  Qui- 
ogice,  Quogue  and  Quantize. 
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Proceeding  to  the  east,  we  come  to  Canoe  Place,  called 
by  the  Indians  Merosuc,  where  is  presented  to  our  sight  the 
waters  of  Shinnecock  Bay,  between  which  and  the  great 
Peconic  bay,  is  a  succession  of  sand  hills,  called  Shinnecock 
Hills,  the  north-east  part  of  which  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Accombomack.  Agawam,  as  it  was  called,  is  now  the 
site  of  the  village  of  Southampton.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  Ipswich  and  Springfield,  in  Massachusetts,  both  once 
bore  the  same  favorite  appellation.  We  have  in  this  town 
places  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Quaquaout,  Mecoxe, 
and  Saccaponock,  now  abbreviated  into  Sagg. 

Entering  the  town  of  Easthampton,  we  encounter  the 
Indian  names  of  Georgeka,  Wainscut,  Accombomuck,  Ama- 
gansett  and  Napeage,  a  flat,  sandy  isthmus  of  several  miles 
long,  over  which  the  traveller  arrives  at  the  peninsula  of 
Montauk,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  grand  sachem,  Wyan- 
dauch,  the  native  autocrat  of  Long  Island.  Here  we  find 
the  names  of  Kong-kong-anock,  Quan-no-towouck,  and  Wam- 
panomen,  being  the  high  ground  at  the  eastern  extremity, 
upon  which  the  light  house  stands.  In  Gardiner's  Bay  is 
the  island  of  the  same  name,  called  by  the  Indians  Moncho- 
nock,  and  sometimes  Mashong-o-muc ;  and  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  Peconic  Bay,  lies  Shelter  Island,  called  Man- 
hansack-aha-quasha-wornock,  and  was  the  residence  of  the 
Manhassett  tribe.  Within  five  miles  of  New  London,  in 
the  sound,  but  appertaining  to  Long  Island,  is  Fisher's  Is- 
land, the  eastern  part  of  which  was  called  Wicka-possett. 
The  peninsula  of  oyster  ponds  was  known  by  Indian  name 
of  Poquatuck,  and  is  now  called  Orient.  Yennecock  was  the 
appellation  for  the  eastern  part  of  Southold,  but  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Corchougs,  by  whose  name  a  part  of  the 
town  is  still  known,  and  to  the  west  of  which  is  another 
locality  called  Mattetuck.  Proceeding  onwards  into  the 
town  of  Riverhead,  we  find  Aquabogue  and  Miomog.  The 
Peconic  river  which  discharges  its  contents  in  the  bay  of 
the  same  name,  divides  the  town  of  Riverhead  from  that  of 
Southampton.  A  stream  seperating  the  former  from  Brook- 
liaven  was  called  Pouquacumsuck,  now  Wading  River,  and 
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the  brook  leading  into  it  was  named  To-yongs.  Coram  is 
a  locality  in  a  central  part  of  Brookhaven.  Old  Man's,  now 
Mount  Sinai,  was  the  Indian  Nonowantuc,  as  Port  Jefferson 
was  Sowassett,  and  the  cove  between  it  and  Setauket,  Po- 
quott.  The  Settlement  now  called  Setauket,  was  originally 
spelled  Seatalcott.  Little  Neck,  (now  Strong's  Neck)  was 
denominated  Minasseroke.  Old  Field,  upon  which  there 
is  a  light  house,  was  Cometico,  and  the  settlement  of  Stoney 
Brook  was  Wopowog.  The  famous  lake  called  Ronkonoma 
or  Rockoncomuck,  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  Island,  and  is 
partly  in  the  towns  of  Brookhaven,  Smithtown  and  Islip. 
Between  Stoney  Brook  harbor  and  the  sound  is  the  point  of 
land  called  Rassapig,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor  is 
Sherrawog,  and  a  few  miles  west  the  village  and  river  call- 
ed Nissequogue,  the  sachemdon  of  that  once  populous  tribe, 
the  ancient  proprietors  of  Smithtown.  On  the  line  of  Smith- 
town  and  Islip  is  Hoppogue  ;  to  the  westward  of  which,  on 
the  line  of  Smithtown  and  Huntington,  is  Winneco-mac, 
now  called  Comae.  Lloyd's  Neck  was  the  Indian  Caumsett ; 
the  east  side  of  Cold  Spring,  Nashaquatuc,  and  the  west 
Wawepex.  Between  the  villages  of  Jericho  and  Bethpage, 
is  the  remarkable  elevation  called  Manetto,  which  was  an 
object  of  veneration  with  the  aborigines  ;  believing,  as  they 
did,  that  it  was  the  favorite  abode  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
The  present  site  of  Oyster  Bay  village  was  the  Syosset  of 
the  Indians. 

I  have  now  mentioned  most  of  the  localities  upon  Long 
Island,  known  by  Indian  names,  yet  with  no  little  hesitation 
and  some  uncertainty,  as  to  the  spelling  of  many  of  them, 
from  the  great  diversity  which  is  found  in  ancient  deeds 
and  other  documents. 
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Historical  Considerations  on  the  Siege  and  Defence  of 
Fort  Stanwix  in  1776.*  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft.-- 
Read  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  June  19th. 

I  have  chosen  for  consideration,  a  passage  in  the  eventful 
story  of  the  war  of  the  American  revolution.  Few  sub- 
jects are  fraught  with  more  intrinsic  interest  to  the  history 
of  man,  and  his  progress  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  than 
this  remarkable  appeal  to  arms.  Historians  have,  as  yet, 
failed  to  render  ample  justice  to  the  event. 

That  a  mere  handful  of  people,  not  over  three  millions  at 
utmost — scattered  over  a  wide  continent,  without  a  gov- 
ernment— without  funds — without  arms — destitute,  indeed, 
of  all  the  means  of  sovereign  action,  but  such  as  the  occasion 
called  forth — that  such  a  people — so  few  in  numbers,  so 
dispersed  and  so  destitute,  should  have  prevailed  against 
the  most  powerful  nation  of  modern  times,  is  still  the  most 
signal  event  in  the  history  of  human  government.  Its 
origin,  its  progress,  and  its  issue,  are  alike  important  in  their 
influence  on  the  destiny  of  nations  ;  and  viewed  as  they 
must  be,  in  connection  with  the  striking  events  of  our  colo- 
nization and   expulsion,  as  it  were,   from  the  rest  of  the 


*  In  the  patriotic  feeling  which  marked  the  era,  and  in  justice  to  an  officer 
then  in  the  acme  of  his  favor,  this  fort  was  re-named  Schuyler,  but  the  name 
never  obtained  currency  among  the  soldiery  or  the  people,  notwithstanding  that 
the  official  letters  of  the  American  commander  were  thus  dated.  The  first  treaty 
with  the  Iroquois  after  the  war,  was  formed  here  in  1784,  and  was  called  the 
treaty  of"  Fort  Stanwix,"  and  the  spot  was  thus  denominated  by  the  inhabitants 
until  iis  walls  were  levelled  to  make  room  for  the  extension  of  the  village  of 
Rome.  The  place  itself  was  called  "  Rome"  from  the  heroic  defence  of  the 
republic  made  here. 
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human  family,  they  afford  instructive  themes  for  our  stuc 
If  there  be  not,  in  the  contest  itself,  some  strong  tokens 
the  influence  of  that  viewless   hand,   which  often   le: 
nations  and  men,  "by  a  way  they  know  not  of,"  we  h 
failed  to  draw  from  the  shining  heap  of  historic  materia 
which  the  contest  furnishes,  one  of  its  sublimest  lessons. 

The  year  1776  was  the  era  of  the  appeal ;  but  it  a 
not  till  the  year  after,  that  our  fathers  first  truly  felt  the 
responsibilities,  the  perils  and  the  gloom  of  that  appeal. 
was  not  till  1777  that   "victory  or  death,"  glory  or  1 
gallows  stared  them  fully  in  the  face.     If  the  entire  ami 
of  the  war  be  searched,  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  dark; 
period  of  their  gloom;  and  this  gloom  was  concentra 
with  its  thickest  darkness,  on  the  territorial  area  of  New 
York.     It  was  here  that  the  power  of  the  enemy  was  drawn 
together  for  one  grand  effort,  and  the  infant  republic  was 
sought  to  be  crushed. 

Washington  had,  indeed,  within  a  few  days  of  the  ch 
of  '76,  shed  a  brilliant  beam  of  light  on  the  waning  cause, 
by  turning  on  his  heel,  in  the  bitter  month  of  Decern!) 
and  striking  a  blow  at  Trenton,  which  told  the  people  th 
there  was  a  redeeming  spirit  left.     But  he  was  not  al 
long  to  keep  the  open  field  ;  and  the  campaign  of '77  opened 
with  discouragements  and  an  array  of  concentrated  milita 
power,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  suited  to  appal  the  stoi 
est  heart.     It  was  emphatically  the  year  of  blood.     Savn 
mui'ders,  instigated  by  infuriated  bands  of  loyalists,  charac- 
terized the  whole  interior  line  of  the  colonies,  from  Georgia 
to  Maine  ;  while  the  fleets  and  armies  of  England,  with  all 
the  means  of  efficacious  offence,  held  all  the  leading  cities 
and  harbors  of  the  sea  coast. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  British  Cabinet  put  into  exe- 
cution by  far  its  boldest  and  most  politic  scheme,  in 
attempting  to  cut  the  colonies  in  two,  by  means  of  a  military 
cordon  from  Canada  to  the  Atlantic,  across  the  area  of 
New  York.  It  was  here,  within  our  own  borders,  that  the 
infant  Hercules  was  sought  to  be  strangled,  and  the  contest 
of  the  revolution  terminated.     To  compass  this  end,  Bui 
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goyne,  with  his  full  plumed  army,  approached  from  the 
North.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  a  veteran  force,  ascended 
the  Hudson,  and  sword  in  hand,  carried  the  strongest  passes 
of  the  Highlands  ;  while  St.  Leger,  on  the  west,  threatened 
still  more  sanguinary  results,  with  five  of  the  infuriated 
tribes  of  the  Iroquois  at  his  heels. 

In  contemplating  the  perilous  scenes  that  marked  this 
year,  there  is  no  event,  which,  in  all  its  aspects,  both  of 
progress  and  result,  partakes  more  fully  of  the  character  of 
the  heroic,  than  the  siege  of  P^ort  Stanwix.  It  is  proposed 
to  devote  the  short  time  I  am  to  occupy,  to  this  particular 
subject.  Striking  as  it  is  in  itself,  well  worthy  of  historic 
record,  and  full  of  romantic  and  chivalrous  adventure,  in 
some  of  its  episodes,  the  story  of  its  defence  is  one,  how- 
ever, which  I  should  have  hardly  ventured  to  select,  had  I 
not  something  to  add  to  the  well  known  events  from  the 
voice  of  living  and  unrecorded  tradition.  This  tradition  is 
given,  for  the  most  part,  from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  veritable 
actors  in  its  perilous  scenes — a  brave  man  and  a  patriot — 
whose  name  has  been  but  recently  added  to  the  long  list  of 
departed  octogenarian  revolutionary  soldiers.* 

Fort  Stanwix  occupied  the  southern  verge  of  an  elevated 
plain,  dividing  the  Mohawk  river  from  Wood  creek,  which 
is  now  the  site  of  the  sylvan  and  beautiful  village  of  Rome, 
in  Oneida  county.  During  all  the  period  of  our  colonial 
history,  and  for  uncounted  centuries  before,  it  was  the 
thoroughfare  and  place  of  transit  for  the  native  tribes,  be- 
tween the  great  lakes  of  the  west,  and  the  Atlantic  waters. 
And  if  the  portage  itself  has  now  droppedinto  insignificance, 
it  is  because  a  wise  legislation,  availing  itself  of  the  hint 
of  nature,  has  formed  a  better  means  of  communication 
through  the  Erie  Canal. 

In  conducting  the  operations  of  the  war,  which  resulted 
in  the  conquest  of  Canada,  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  in  1758, 


*  Col.  Lawrence  Schoolcraft,  who  is  here  alluded  to,  died  at  Vernon,  Oneida 
county,  June  7th,  1840,  aged  84.  Vide  obituary  notices  in  the  Globe  and  Intelli- 
gencer of  that  month. 
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ordered  a  fortress  to  be  erected  on  this  summit.  The  work 
was  entrusted  to  Col.  Stanwix,  a  brave  and  energetic 
officer,  who  is  favorably  noticed  in  the  annals  of  the  times,* 
and  was  named  after  himself.  It  consisted  originally,  of  a 
square  enclosure,  but  was  afterwards  enlarged,  and  provi- 
ded with  four  bastions.  After  the  conquest  of  Canada  by 
the  British  crown,  its  importance  became  secondary,  and 
at  the  period  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion, the  works  had  fallen  into  dilapidation. 

The  year  1777  found  Gen.  Schuyler  in  the  command  of 
the  northern  department,  who,  while  he  kept  Burgoyne  at 
bay  with  one  hand,  lifted  the  other  to  shield  the  western 
frontier.  In  the  month  of  April  of  this  year,  anticipating 
the  movement  from  Oswego,  he  placed  fort  Stanwix  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Peter  Gansevoort,  with  the  3rd  regi- 
ment of  New  York  State  troops;  a  detachment  of  the 
Massachusetts  line,  and  a  single  company  of  artillery.  His 
whole  force  numbered  but  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
He  had,  as  his  second  in  command,  Lt.  Col.  Marinus  Willett, 
an  officer  of  indomitable  courage  and  resources,  well  versed 
in  the  mode  of  native  warfare,  and  a  well  filled  muster  roll 
of  subordinates,  each  of  whom  vied  with  the  other  in  acts  of 
devotion  to  the  cause.  Officers  and  soldiers  alike  felt  that 
the  eyes  of  their  country  were  upon  them.  They  were  led  to 
view  their  duties,  not  as  an  ordinary  service,  but  as  a 
sacred  trust,  in  the  performance  of  which  any  act  of  indi- 
vidual neglect  might  peril  the  safety  of  the  fori,  and  the 
cause  which  they  were  banded  together  to  serve.  Thus 
feeling  and  acting,  the  commander  had  a  weight  of  moral 
energy  in  his  favor,  which  doubles  the  authority  of  com- 
mand. Such  are  the  effects  of  liberty  upon  the  human 
heart. 

The  first  duty  was  to  repair  the  fort,  which  was  found 
in  a  wretched  state,  and  to  strengthen  the  works,  and  in 
this  labor  they  exhibited  the  greatest  energy  and  diligence, 


*  Mante's  History  of  the  late  war  in  America,  &c.     (State  Library,  Albany.) 
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Lng  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July.     It  was  during 

labor,  that  the  well  known  incident  occurred,  so  inter- 

y  to  the  youthful  reader,  of  an  American  officer,  shot 

scalped  in  the  forest,  whose  life  was  saved  by  the  sa- 

and  fidelity  of  his  dog.    The  officer  was  Capt.  Greig, 

in  the  command  of  a  sodding  party,  had  ventured, 

his  dog  and  gun,  a  little  too  far  from  the  fort,  and  out 

■  reach  of  the  guns.     At  this  work  of  repairs,  the  gar- 

l  labored,  indeed,  up  to  the  day  of  the  investment. 

tarated  from  the  point  of   military  support  by  a  wide 

.  al,  and  shut  in  from  all  communication  with   it,  by 

of  hostile  savages,  they  had  not  the  means  of  supply- 

i  inselves  with  many  of  the  necessaries  of  a  siege.    In 

iste  of  their  march,  or  the  scantiness  of  the  military 

they  found  themselves  short  of  even  a  flag,  to  hoist 

•  staff.     The  deficiency  was  supplied  by  cutting  up 

Seer's  camblet  cloak.     And  when  it  had  been  duly 

:  out   and  finished,  it  was  sent  up  to  its  airy  height 

;  shout  of  fealty  to  the  cause,  and  amid  the  sounds  of 

ery.     It  is  from  circumstances  as  small  as  this,  that 

ty  denote  the  temper  and  exigencies  of  the  times,  and 

i  the  high  devotion  and  patriotic  resources  with  which 

utest  was  waged. 

enemy  appeared  on  the  2d  of  August,  in  an  advan- 
rty,  led  by  Lt.  Bird,  with  a  large  escort  of  Mohawks. 
3d,  Col.  Barry  St.  Leger,  who  commanded  the  ex- 
ion,  debarked  his  troops  and  artillery  in  full  force,  on 
iks  of  Wood  creek,  and  immediately  took  up  his  line 
arch,   across  the    Deowainsta — this    was  the  Indian 
of  the  portage — and    invested  the  fort.      The    dis- 
was  short  of  two  miles.     He  had  under  his  com- 
m  this  occasion,  an  effective  regiment  of  foot ;  the 
Greens  ;  Johnson's   Rangers  ;    a  corps   of  loyalists 
lly  from  the  Mohawks'  valley,  led  by  Cols.  Butler 
aus,  and  the  effective  warriors  of  five  cantons  of  the 
:,  namely,  the  Soneeas,  Cayugas,  Tuscaroras,  Onon- 
ii  I  .Mohawks,  the  latter  under  the  immediate  orders 
li  Brant,  less  generally  known  under  an  Indian  name 
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of  Thyendanegea.     This  entire  auxiliary  force,  including 
the  loyalists,  constituted  the  command  of  Sir  John  Johnson. 

St.  Leger's  whole  force  is  stated  at  seventeen  hundred 
men,  which  he  had  concentrated  from  Montreal  and  Niagara, 
at  Oswego  in  the  month  of  July.  He  had  twelve  pieces  of 
artillery,  including  four  howitzers  and  two  mortars,  with 
ample  stores  and  munitions  of  every  kind.  No  part  of 
his  force,  however,  exceeded,  in  violence  and  bitter  rancor, 
the  embodied  tories  and  loyalists,  who  had  fled  to  Canada 
from  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  sources  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. 

St.  Leger's  movements  had  been  narrowly  watched,  from 
the  time  he  left  Oswego,  by  the  friendly  Oneidas,  among 
whom  a  chief,  called  by  courtesy  Col.  Louis,  was  conspicu- 
ous. This  chief  carefully  reported  his  progress  up  the  Os- 
wego and  Onondaga  rivers,  from  day  to  day  ;  brought  ac- 
counts of  the  number  and  description  of  troops,  and  the 
probable  time  of  the  investment.  To  secure  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  soldiery,  and  keep  them  in  heart,  this  infor- 
mation was  communicated  to  them  at  their  respective  head 
quarters.  Tradition  adds,  that  it  turned  out  to  be  so  min- 
utely correct,  that  the  investment  took  place  on  the  very 
day  indicated  by  the  faithful  sachem.  "  To-morrow,"  said  he 
to  the  commander,  "  they  will  be  here,"  and  on  the  morrow 
the  enemy  came.* 

The  3d  of  August  was  a  day  of  deep  scenic  interest,  and 
revealed  a  military  pageant,  which  made  a  striking  impres- 
sion. It  was  a  calm  and  beautiful  morning  when  the  ene- 
my took  up  their  line  of  march  from  Wood  Creek.  The 
intervening  ground  was  an  open  plain  of  wide  extent,  most 
elevated  towards  its  central  and  southern  edge.  Ganse- 
voort's  men  were  paraded  on  the  ramparts  looking  in  the 
direction  where  the  Oneida  sachem  had  told  them  the  ene- 
my would  appear.  Music  soon  was  heard.  The  scarlet 
color  of  their  uniforms  next  showed  itself.  They  had  taken 
their  standards  from  their  cases  that  morning,  and  as  color 


*L.  S. 
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lor  came  into  view,  and  they  unfurled  them  to  the 

:,  an  intense  degree  of  interest  was  felt,  but  scarcely 

tttered.     To  many  of  the  men  who  had  newly  en- 

the  scene  was  novel.     Some  of  them  had  served  the 

lore  under  Montgomery  ;  others  in  the  movements 

ideroga  and  Crown  Point   under  St.  Clair.     Some 

dated  their  service  in  prior  wars,  under  Sir  Wil- 

hnson,  Prideaux  and  Bradstreet.     There  were  others 

ere  mere  lads  of  seventeen.     The  Indians,  spreading 

ic  flanks,  gave  the  scene  an  air  of  Asiatic  gorgeous- 

ced  with  terror.     For  their  loud  yells  were  heard 

e  British  drum  and  bugle.     The  whole  display,  the 

ude  of  the  order  of  march,  the  glitter  of  banners,  the 

i  present,  and  the  impending  danger  of  the  contest, 

(signed  for  effect  upon  the  American  garrison.     Not 

as,  however  fired.     The  panorama  was  gazed  at 

in  e.* 

f  St.  Leger  designed  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts 

ponents  by  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  force,  and 

1  an  easy  victory  and  an  immediate  surrender,  as 

s  orders,  since  published,  prove,  he  was  greatly 

.  The  Americans,  while  they  admired  his  discipline, 

ding  his  men.     The  only  effect  which  is  known  to 

n  produced  upon  the  garrison,  was  a  better  appre- 

f  the  nature  of  the  contest  they  had  before  them, 

inner  determination  to  meet  its  utmost  exigencies. 

■fleers  and  men  were  one.     They  saw  in  these  In- 

des,  equipped    with  wild  feathers  and  glistening 

powerful  and  merciless  enemy,  with  whom  it  might 

ate  to  grapple  in  open  field,  and  they  were  driven, 

flection,  into  still  closer  bonds  of  unity.     They  had 

solved  as  a  body,  and  they  now  resolved,  man  by 

)fend  the  works  at  all  hazards,  and  to  "  do  or  die  " 

fence.     This  is  the  language  of  the  commander, 

in  a  ial  letter. 

prison  had,  at  this  moment,  six  weeks  provisions, 

*  L.  S. 
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with  a  good  supply  of  fixed  ammunition,  but  was  so  short 
of  ball  and  ordnance  stores  as  to  limit  itself  to  nine  rounds 
per  day,  during  the  seige.  The  very  balls  which  the  enemy 
fired,  were  in  truth  picked  up  in  the  intervals  and  fired 
back.* 

St.  Leger  marched  up,  in  plain  view  of  the  troops,  and 
took  up  his  line  of  encampment  on  elevated  grounds,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mohawk,  east  of  the  fort.  He  erected  his  gun 
batteries,  with  corresponding  redouts  to  cover  them,  within 
six  hundred  yards  of  that  angle  of  the  fort.  Twelve  guns, 
of  all  calibre,  were  here  quickly  brought  into  position,  and 
the  fire  opened  next  morning.  It  was  soon  found,  however, 
that  his  field  guns  were  too  light  to  penetrate  the  works. 
His  howitzers  and  bombs  were  therefore  his  most  effective 
means  of  offence.  And  these,  the  garrison,  during  a  long 
seige,  became  very  expert  in  watching,  announcing  them 
shot  by  shot,  and  avoiding  their  effects  by  immediate  pros- 
tration on  the  ramparts  or  the  ground.  Sentinels  were 
stationed  to  watch  every  match  applied,  and  to  cry  out 
"  shot "  or  "  shell  !"* 

Sir  John  Johnson,  with  the  loyalists  and  refugees  from 
the  Mohawk  valley,  fixed  his  encampment  on  the  south,  or 
front  of  the  fort,  at  such  a  distance  as  placed  him  without 
the  reach  of  cannon  shot.  He  had  the  Mohawk  river  im- 
mediately on  his  right,  and  the  forest,  with  Brant's  forces 
on  his  left.  This  made  his  position  a  strong  one,  should  it 
be  assailed.  Parties  of  Indians  encamped  in  various  posi- 
tions, completed  the  circle  of  investment  and  limited  the 
garrison  night  and  day,  to  the  exact  area  enclosed  by  its 
walls. 

The  Mohawks  Avere  on  the  south-west.  A  point  of  woods 
extended  from  the  Mohawk  camp,  so  near  to  the  S.  W. 
bastion  of  the  fort,  that  a  rifle  ball  could  traverse  the  inter- 
val. On  the  first  day  of  the  seige,  it  was  observed  that 
several  shots  had  been  fatally  fired  from  the  thick  top  of  a 
pine  tree,  standing  in  the  angle.      A  gun  charged  with 

*L.  S. 
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grape  was  brought  with  instant  dexterity  to  bear  on  this 
tree.  The  result  was,  that  as  soon  as  it  was  fired,  a  stal- 
wart Indian  tumbled  to  the  ground,  together  with  a  quan- 
tity of  the  cut  branches.*  This  little  incident  put  the  sol- 
diers in  high  glee,  and  gave  a  good  omen  of  success,  f 

The  siege  had  continued  three  days,  with  the  daily  and 
always  fearful  alarm  cr}^  of  "  shot  "  or  "  shell  !"  sung  out 
by  the  sentinels,  when  Adam  Helmer,  a  native  of  the  Mo- 
hawk valley,  reached  the  fort  at  an  early  hour  in  the  day, 
with  two  men,  bringing  intelligence  that  General  Herkimer 
was  on  his  march  for  its  relief,  with  the  whole  effective 
militia  force  of  the  Mohawk  valley  and  the  sources  of  the 
Susquehanna.  This  vigilant  scout,  who  had  eluded  the  In- 
dians, brought  word  that  Herkimer  had  reached  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Oriskany,  and  had  given  him  orders  to  re- 
quest the  commander  to  apprize  him  of  his  safe  entrance 
into  the  fort,  by  three  heavy  discharges  of  artillery,  rapidly 
fired.  The  signal  was  immediately  given.  Gansevoort 
determined  at  the  same  moment,  to  make  a  diversion  in 
Herkimer's  favor.  The  troops  were  paraded  in  a  square, 
and  the  intelligence  communicated.  Col.  Willett  then 
went  down  into  the  esplanade  and  addressed  the  men  to 
this  effect : — Soldiers,  you  have  heard  that  Gen.  Herkimer 
is  on  his  march  to  our  relief.  The  commanding  officer  feels 
satisfied  that  the  tories  and  queen's  rangers  have  stolen  off 
in  the  night  with  Brant  and  his  Mohawks,  to  meet  him. 
The  camp  of  Sir  John  is  therefore  weakened.  As  many  of 
you  as  feel  willing  to  follow  me,  in  an  attack  upon  it,  and 
are  not  afraid  to  die  for  liberty,  will  shoulder  your  arms, 
and  step  out  one  pace  in  front.  J  Two  hundred  men  obeyed 
the  impulse  almost  at  the  same  moment ;  fifty  more,  with 
a  three  pounder,  were  soon  after  added. 

A  rain  storm  which   now  came  up  suddenly,  hindered 


*  I  was  informed  by  an  aged  Oneida,  last  summer,  that  loaded  guns  were 
drawn  up  by  a  cord  from  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  returned  after  firing  for  the 
purpose  of  being  reloaded.     See  Notes  on  the  Iroquois.  Alb.,  1846. 

tL.  s  jl.  S. 
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their  immediate  march,  but  as  soon  as  it  ceased,  they  issued 
from  the  sally-port  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  rushing  down  upon 
the  camp  of  Sir  John,  carried  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
drove  the  enemy  through  the  Mohawk,  and  captured  his 
camp,  baggage  and  public  stores.  Part  of  the  enemy  were 
at  the  moment  below  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  had  stack- 
ed their  arms.  Sir  John  was  reposing  in  his  tent  as  the 
weather  was  warm,  with  his  coat  off,  and  fled  in  this  plight 
with  his  men,  through  the  river.*  The  surprize  was  com- 
plete. All  his  papers,  correspondence  and  baggage  were 
taken.  Among  the  captured  articles  were  three  standards 
— the  first  taken  after  the  surprise  at  Trenton.  It  is  among 
the  traditions  which  I  employ  in  these  sketches,  that  the 
teams  of  the  fort  went  out,  and  returned  seven  times,  laden 
with  the  plunder  of  his  camp.  There  were  three  teams  in 
the  quartermaster's  service,  making  twenty-one  loads  of 
camp  stores  and  munitions.* 

Having  rifled  the  camp,  Willett  next  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Mohawks.  Their  camp  was  also  found  weak- 
ened by  the  warriors  withdrawn  to  Oriskany,  and  was  like- 
wise taken  and  plundered.  The  few  Iroquois  who  escaped 
it,  made  no  effective  resistance,  but  fled  and  dispersed  them- 
selves in  the  woods.  Their  lines  were  charged  at  a  quick 
step,  and  their  wigwams  riddled  with  balls. 

In  the  meantime,  St.  Leger,  who  occupied  the  elevated 
grounds  east  of  the  fort,  marshalled  a  force  with  two  brass 
field  pieces,  to  cut  off  Willett's  return.  This  force  was  for 
a  while  kept  in  obeyance,  by  the  guns  of  the  American 
commander.  When  it  reached  an  effective  position,  its 
guns  delivered  their  fire,  high  above  the  heads  of  their  as- 
sailants. Not  a  shot  took  effect.  Willett  returned  it 
briskly  with  a  well  aimed  fire,  directly  in  front,  and  reach- 
ed and  entered  the  fort,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.* 
The  spirit,  alacrity  and  success  with  which  this  sally  was 
conducted,  and  its  effects  upon  the  enemy,  render  it  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  siege.     Indian  run- 
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ners  were  immediately  dispatched  by  Sir  John,  to  bear  the 
news  of  this  assault  to  Oriskany. 

We  must  now  withdraw  attention  to  a  scene,  which  was 
being  enacted  at  the  same  moment  as  at  this  storied  spot,  at 
the  distance  of  about  eight  miles.  It  has  been  mentioned, 
that  an  express  from  Gen.  Herkimer  reached  Gansevoort, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  apprising  him  of  his  approach. 
Gen.  Herkimer,  on  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  site  of  Utica, 
on  the  5th  of  August,  had  wished  to  strengthen  himself  with 
reinforcements  which  had  not  yet  joined  him  ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conduct  of  some  of  his  officers,  who  taunted 
him  with  cowardice,  and  as  the  event  proved,  had  more 
zeal  than  courage,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  gave  the  or- 
der "  march  on,"  and  rapidly  pushed  forward,  on  the  6th  of 
August.  It  was  now  but  the  third  day  since  the  fort  had 
been  regularly  invested.  Herkimer  did  not,  as  some  ac- 
counts state,  march  without  guards  in  front  and  on  his 
flanks,  but  owing  to  the  high  words  and  insulting  language 
of  the  morning,  he  pressed  rapidly  on  their  heels.  He  rode 
a  noble  horse,  and  himself  led  the  way.  By  ten  o'clock  he 
had  reached  and  descended  into  the  low  grounds  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Oriskany.  A  large  part  of  his  army  had  already 
entered  the  defile,  when  his  guards,  both  front  and  flank, 
were  suddenly  shot  down,  a  general  discharge  was  poured 
in  from  higher  grounds,  and  the  wild  shouts  of  the  Indians 
told  him  he  was  in  the  midst  of  an  ambuscade.  The  ef- 
fects of  this  sudden  attack,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  the 
high  Sa-sa-kwon  of  the  Indians,  were  appaling  and  sanguin- 
ary. It  was  impossible,  in  so  close  a  defile,  matted  with 
woods,  to  form  his  men,  who  fell  thickly  around  him.  A 
part  of  his  force  which  had  not  yet  descended  into  the  val- 
ley, and  which  embraced  some  of  his  rash  counsellors  and 
defamers  of  the  morning,  fled  without  firing  a  gun.  He 
had  but  two  regiments  of  militia,  without  a  single  field 
piece,  on  reaching  this  dreary  spot ;  and  he  was  thus  left  to 
battle  the  enemy  at  fearful  odds,  with  a  reduced  force, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  concentrate.  Disorder  reigned, 
but  it  was  the  disorder  of  brave  men,  who  loved  their  gen- 
eral and  who  soon  began  to  recover. 
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He  had  opposed  to  him  in  this  engagement,  a  detachment 
of  Sir  John  Johnson's  regiment  of  greens,  and  Butler's  ran- 
gers, with  a  strong  body  of  the  Indians,  led  by  Joseph  Brant, 
in  person.     They  had  seized  a  favorite  position,  which  in- 
fested the    pass.     Whichever    way    he   turned,  he    found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.     The  fight  was  hot 
and  murderous  ;  but,  aside   from  the  temporary  panic,  it 
was  not  a  fight,  on  his  part,  with  militia  unaccustomed  to 
Indian  warfare,  and  Indian  barbarity.     The  people  of  the 
Mohawk  had  fought  in  other  wars.     Few  men  in  America 
were  better  skilled  in  this  species  of  warfare  than  they. 
But  they  were  opposed  in  the  two  corps  of  tories  and  ran- 
gers, by  persons  of  the  same  experienced  stamp.     It  was  a 
fight  of  neighbor  with  neighbor.     Many,  who  had  espoused 
the  royal  cause,  and  fled  to  Canada,  now  returned  to  battle 
for  the  country,  with  a  degree  of  ire  and  fury,  which  even 
that  of  the  Mohawks  did  not  exceed.  Hemmed  in  by  woods, 
it  was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  combat  between  individuals, 
and  the  contest  gave  rise  to  many  exhibitions  of  high,  dar- 
ing and  indomitable  prowess,  which  were  probably  never 
equalled  in  America.     Herkimer  himself,  although  surpri- 
sed, conducted  with  the  utmost  bravery  and  coolness.     His 
horse  was  shot  down  early  in  the  contest,  and  he  was  thus 
brought  to  the  ground,  with  his  leg  shattered  below  the 
knee.     Binding  it  up  hastily,  he  directed  his  saddle  to  be 
taken  from  the  expiring  animal,  and  placed  on  a  hillock, 
which  permitted  him  to  sit  at  ease,  in  a  position  which  al- 
lowed him  to  extendjhis  limbs  and  gave  him  a  view  of  the 
field.     He  then  drew  his  tinder  box  from  his  pocket,  and 
lighting  his  pipe  deliberately  smoked  it  while  the  battle 
raged  around.* 

In  the  early  part  of  this  action,  the  advantage  was  with 
the  assailants,  but,  in  its  progress,  it  partook,  more  closely, 
of  an  equal  contest.  Herkimer's  men  began  to  fight  in 
circles,  an  order  of  battle  by  which  they  not  only  protected 
their  ranks,  but  poured  outwardly,  a  destructive  fire.     Other 

*  Campbell's  Annals  of  Tryon  County. 
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portions  of  the  command,  adopted  the  Indian  mode  of 
lighting  from  behind  trees,  but  fighting  in  couples,  The 
advantage  of  this  fighting  in  couples  was  this  :  it  had  been 
observed  that  as  soon  as  a  single  shot,  came  from  behind  a 
tree  an  Indian  rushed  up,  before  the  assailant  could  re-load, 
and  tomahawked  him.  By  fighting  in  couples,  there  was 
always  one  shot,  in  return,  so  that  they  were  prepared  for 
this  movement,  and  paid  the  savage  for  his  termerity. 
Not  only  was  this  species  of  order  restored,  but  a  turning- 
point  in  the  battle  was  produced,  by  a  providential  and 
most  severe  and  instantaneous  rain  storm,  which  parted 
the  combatants,  and  gave  time  for  reflection  and  manoeu- 
vring. It  was  this  storm  which  had  delayed  the  sortie,  of 
Willett. 

Col.  Butler  determined  to  avail  himself  of  this  interim, 
to  throw  the  American  Commander  off  his  guard,  by  feign- 
ing the  arrival  of  an  expected  relief  from  the  Fort.  He 
knew  the  Americans  expected  a  reinforcement.  Disguising 
a  detachment  of  the  Greens,  by  a  plain  American  hat,  they 
approached  from  the  direction  of  the  garrison.  But  the 
trick  was  detected,  as  soon  as  they  came  within  hailing 
distance,  and  the  contest  resumed  with  even  greater  obsti- 
nacy than  before.  It  now,  however,  took  more  character- 
istically, the  aspect  of  a  contest  between,  whig  and  tory, 
refugee  and  settler,  loyalist  and  revolutionist.  The  Indians, 
who,  it  is  now  known,  had  suffered  severely,  were  made  to 
keep  at  a  more  respectful  distance.  They  had  lost,  too, 
their  favorite  position  of  attack. 

Herkimer,  on  the  other  hand,  had  made  use  of  the  ces- 
sation of  firing,  by  removing  to  a  piece  of  high  level  ground, 
where  he  had  formed  his  entire  command  in  a  circle,*  and 
where,  as  the  shower  broke  away,  he  stood  firmly,  await- 
ing the  expected  attack.  One  or  two  incidents,  in  the 
second  part  of  the  battle,  may  serve  to  show  the  determined 
and  heroic  courage,  with  which  it  was  fought. 

As  the    Greens,   disguised    as    Americans,    came    up, 

*  Stone's  Brant,  vol.  1.  p.  237. 
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they  were  hailed  by  Captain  Gardenier,  who  recognized 
them  by  the  colour  of  their  coats.  At  the  same  moment, 
one  of  his  men  recognized  a  friend  in  the  enemies'  ranks, 
put  out  his  hand,  which  the  other  suddenly  seizing,  jerked 
him  into  the  ranks,  with  the  words,  "  you  are  my  prisoner.'' 
A  struggle  ensued,  during  which,  Gardenier,  watching  his 
opportunity,  sprang  forward,  levelled  the  captor  with  his 
spear  aud  rescued  his  man.  A  rush  Avas  immediately  made 
upon  him  by  two  men,  of  whom  he  slew  one,  and  wounded 
the  other.  Three  of  the  Greens  now  set  upon  him.  In 
the  struggle  one  of  his  spurs,  became  entangled  in  their 
cloths,  and  he  fell.  Both  his  thighs  were  now  transpierced 
with  bayonets.  A  third  bayonet  was  aimed  at  his  breast. 
Seizing  it,  with  great  energy,  he  wrenched  it  away  and 
brought  the  man  down  upon  his  breast,  and  thus  made  a 
shield  of  him,  till  one  of  his  own  men  named  Adam  Miller, 
came  to  his  rescue.  Miller  was  now  assailed,  when  Gar- 
denier rose  to  his  seat,  and  although  his  hand  had  been 
woefully  lacerated  by  having  the  bayonet  drawn  through 
it,  he  grasped  his  spear,  which  had  fallen  to  the  ground, 
and  thrust  the  barb  into  the  side  of  the  assailant.  He  fell 
and  expired.  It  proved  to  be  Lieut.  Mc  Donald  of  the  loy- 
alists of  Tryon  county.  In  the  midst  of  this  struggle,  some 
of  Gardenier's  own  men,  deceived  by  the  Greens,  called 
out  to  him,  to  desist,  that  he  was  killing  his  friends.  He 
replied,  "  they  are  not  friends,  but  enemies — fire  away."  A 
heavy  volley  ensued,  in  which  thirty  of  the  Greens  and  as 
many  of  the  Indians  fell. 

It  happened,  at  another  point  of  the  circle,  that  three 
of  the  Royal  Greens,  rushed  through  the  ranks,  to  make 
prisoner  of  a  Captain  Dillenback — a  bold  and  resolute 
officer,  who  was  known  to  have  declared  that  he  would  nev- 
er be  taken  alive.  One  of  these  assailants  seized  his  gun,  but 
he  wrenched  it  back,  and  felled  him  with  it.  The  second 
he  shot  dead,  and  having  now  an  empty  gun,  he  thrust  the 
third  through  the  body  with  his  bayonet.  The  result,  how- 
ever, unfortunately  for  this  brave  patriot,  verified  his  de- 
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claration,  for  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph,  a  shot  from 
another  hand  laid  him  low. 

So  fierce  a  contest  could  not  be  long  kept  up.  Besides, 
the  firing  was  continued  in  the  direction  of  the  fort,  and 
the  enemy  judged  rightly,  that  their  camp  had  been  at- 
tacked and  their  presence  might  become  necessary.*  And 
thus  the  express  of  Herkimer  and  the  sortie  of  the  garrison, 
became  directly  instrumental  in  the  successful  issue  of  this 
battle.  The  moment  the  Indians  partook  of  this  fear, 
coupled  as  it  was,  with  their  own  actual  loss,  they  raised 
the  retreating  cry  of  "  Oonah  !  Oonah  !  "  and  fled  in  every 
direction.  The  Greens  and  Rangers  followed  them,  amid 
the  huzzas  and  shots  of  the  Americans,  leaving  the  latter, 
masters  of  the  field.* 

Thus  terminated  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  one  of  the  most 
bloody,  and  hard  fought  contests  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
Every  fourth  man  out  of  the  ranks  of  Herkimer,  it  is  said, 
was  killed  either  in  battle  or  burned  at  the  stake,f  and  its 
results  carried  mourning  into  almost  every  family,  over  a 
wide  frontier.  The  exact  number  killed,  is  not  certainly 
known.  The  American  accounts  admit  two  hundred  killed 
on  the  field,  besides  prisoners  and  missing.  The  British 
reported  double  that  number.  Of  their  own  loss,  no  exact 
accounts  were  published.  A  prudent  historian^  makes  it 
fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  our  own.  Of  the  Senecas 
alone,  thirty  six  were  killed,  and  the  return  of  this  tribe  is 
said  by  Mary  Jamison  to  have  produced  the  loudest  wail- 
ing in  the  villages.^  Nor  did  the  Mohawks  escape  without 
severe  loss,  along  with  their  western  associates.  And  there 
is  no  word  in  the  Indian  reminiscences  of  their  wars,  which 
is  more  emphatically  recollected,  than  that  of  Oriskany. || 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  fled,  and  the  sounds  of  the  war- 


*  Stone's  Brant,  vol.  1.  p.  240,  also  Campbell's  Try  on  County. 

t  Campbell's  Tryon    County.  }  Stone.  §  Narr.  of  Mary  Jemison. 

||  The  Hciicras  of  Allegany  told  me  in  July  last,  that  they  had  lost  thirty  chiefs 
in  the  battle  of  Oriskany.  They  denied  that  they  had  burned  eight  officers  at  the 
stake,  but  said  that  these  officers  had  been  killed  in  running  the  gauntlet.  See 
"  Notes  on  the  Iroquois,"  Albany,  184C,  being  "  Senate  Document  twenty-four." 
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whoop  died  away,  Herkimer's  men  prepared  litters  to  carry- 
off  their  wounded — between  forty  and  fifty  of  which  were 
constructed.  The  wounded  General  himself  was  thus 
carried  by  his  affectionate  soldiery,  to  his  own  house,  below 
the  Little  Falls,  with  his  leg  badly  shattered  and  ban- 
daged. Ten  days  after  the  battle,  amputation  became 
necessary.  The  operation  was  unskilfully  performed 
by  a  French  surgeon  in  Arnold's  detachment,  who  could 
not  succeed  in  effectually  staunching  the  blood,  and 
he  thus  fell  a  victim  to  professional  ignorance.  But  he 
preserved,  on  his  dying  bed,  the  same  calmness  and  compo- 
sure which  had  marked  his  conduct  on  the  field.  As  he 
saw  that  his  dissolution  must  shortly  ensue,  from  the  con- 
tinued bleeding  and  the  bad  state  of  his  wound,  he  called 
for  his  family  bible,  and  having  gathered  his  domestic  circle 
around  him,  he  read  aloud,  in  a  clear  voice,  the  thirty-ninth 
psalm — "O  Lord  rebuke  me  not  in  thy  wrath,  neither 
chasten  me  in  thy  hot  displeasure ;  for  thine  arrows  stick 
fast  in  me,  and  thy  hand  presseth  me  sore."  The  entire 
psalm  is  one  of  singular  appropriateness  ;  and,  the  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sacred  volume  which  its  selection 
evinces,  proves  that  if,  in  the  field,  he  was  an  undaunted 
soldier,  he  was  not  less  on  the  threshold  of  another  world, 
a  trustful  Christian.  Other  Generals  have  fallen  in  the  arms 
of  victory,  but  Nicholas  Herkimer  may  be  said  to  have 
fallen  in  the  arms  of  his  Maker.  Congress  passed  a  reso- 
lution, and  appropriated  money  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
rrfemory — an  act  of  justice  yet  unperformed :  but  his  name 
has  long  been  inscribed  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  as 
one  of  the  noble  patriots  to  whom  we  owe  our  national 
independence. 

The  death  of  Herkimer  took  place  on  the  sixteenth  day 
of  the  siege — to  the  events  of  which  we  now  return.  The 
fort  was  still  hotly  pressed,  and  surrounded  with  an  infuria- 
ted host  of  Indian  warriors,  wrho  were  now  irritated  by  their 
losses  in  the  battle.  The  brave  Herkimer  had  been  killed ; 
but  Gansevoort  still  remained,  and  the  flag  of  the  fortress 
entrusted  to  his  command,  still  waved   undauntedly  over 
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the  sources  of  the  Mohawk.  Every  evening  and  morning 
that  flag  was  lowered  and  raised  to  the  sounds  of  music 
and  artillery,  and  thus  renewed  to  the  besiegers  the  offence 
excited  by  this  new  type  of  a  new  sovereign  power.  So 
the  besieged  and  besiegers,  felt  that  it  was  a  struggle 
between  king  and  people.  This  constituted  the  acme  of 
the  contest,  which  was  conducted  with  a  degree  of  bitter- 
ness and  hatred,  the  strength  of  which  it  is  now  difficult  to 
realize.  The  effect  of  the  battle  on  the  besieging  army,  in 
connection  with  the  sortie,  it  is  now  known,  had  told  well 
upon  the  American  cause.  That  cause,  however,  still  felt 
the  hand  of  gloom,  and  needed  all  the  patriotic  firmness  and 
military  skill  which  it  found,  both  in  the  commander  and  in 
the  garrison. 

Gansevoort  was  a  man  eminently  fitted  for  the  command 
entrusted  to  him,  and  like  the  heroic  General  Chasse,  whom, 
in  his  resolute  defence  of  Antwerp,  he  much  resembled,  he 
was  calm  under  threats  and  summons  of  surrender,  and 
maintained  his  equanimity  amidst  the  explosion  of  shells, 
which,  on  one  occasion,  carried  desolation  to  his  hospital.* 
Of  the  particular  results  of  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  fought 
for  his  relief,  he  then  knew  nothing  but  from  rumor,  which 
gave  the  most  disastrous  and  exaggerated  accounts.  He 
saw  himself  in  charge  of  a  fortress,  far  removed  from  the 
point  of  succor,  with  the  intervening  forests  filled  with  a 
wakeful  and  ruthless  enemy.  This  enemy  guarded  every 
pass  with  the  watchfulness  of  a  panther  for  his  prey. 
There  were,  in  fact,  no  adequate  roads  and  bridges  to  favor 
the  approach  of  disciplined  troops,  and  no  open  fields  upon 
which  they  could  manoeuvre.  Bonaparte  himself,  in  such 
a  predicament  as  Herkimer  occupied,  would  have  been  put 
to  the  study  of  a  species  of  tactics,  of  which  he  never 
dreamt.  And  it  is  no  cause  of  wonder,  that  a  yeoman 
soldiery,  like  those  at  Oriskany,  should  have  been  suddenly 
attacked  and  cut  down  by  a  masked  foe.  Wonderful  was  it, 
indeed,  that  they  were  not  annihilated. 

*L.  S. 
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Stanwix  was,  indeed,  at  this  period,  like  an  oasis  on  the 
desert,  to  which  a  few  brave  men  had  retired.  No  Arab 
could  be  more  keen  for  his  prey  than  the  Mohawks  who 
surrounded  it.  Week  after  week  there  was  nothing  heard 
in  that  lone  fortress,  but  the  yell  of  the  savage  without,  and 
the  bursting  bomb  within.  But  these  were  sounds  which 
had  no  quailing  effect  upon  the  American  commander. 
Schooled  in  the  patriotic  circle  which  had  a  Schuyler,  a 
Clinton,  a  Hamilton,  aye,  and  a  Washington  for  its  proto- 
types and  counsellors,  he  deemed  his  life  a  cheap  tribute,  if 
it  could  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  his  country.  Upon  that 
high  altar  he  had  pledged  his  faith,  nor  is  there  the  slightest 
evidence,  in  history  or  tradition,  public  or  private,  to  shew 
that  he  ever  for  a  moment  faltered  in  this  obligation,  or 
swerved  from  the  high  principles  of  the  contest.  He  knew 
that  the  eyes  of  America  were  upon  him  and  his  command, 
and  felt  that  the  results  of  the  siege  were,  and  would  be,  in- 
vested with  a  degree  of  importance  far  above  that  which 
would  ordinarily  attach  to  the  numerical  force  actually 
employed.  He  had  determined  to  maintain  the  post  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  then,  abandoning  it  at  night,  to  cut  his 
way  through  the  enemy.     This  he  expressed.* 

The  actual  state  of  his  provisions  and  military  stores  were 
such  as  by  no  means  to  render  him  free  from  apprehension, 
and  these  were  sought  to  be  deepened  by  popular  reports, 
and  by  the  artifices  of  the  enemy.  On  the  very  night  after 
the  battle  of  Oriskany,  St.  Leger  induced  Col.  Bellinger  and 
Major  Fry,*  who  were  prisoners  in  his  camp,  to  write  a 
strong  letter  to  Col.  Gansevoort,  exaggerating  the  losses  of 
the  day,  and  urging  him  to  surrender.  This  was  sent  in  by 
an  officer,  who  made  a  verbal  demand  of  surrender.  Gan- 
sevoort answered,  in  these  words  :  "  Tell  your  commander 
that  I  can  give  no  reply  to  a  verbal  summons,  unless  he 
makes  it  in  person,  except  from  the  mouths  of  my  cannon."f 

The  next  day  a  flag  of  truce,  borne  by  Col.  Butler  and 
two  associates,  approached  the  fort,  with  another  message 

*  A  brother-in-law  of  Gen.  Herkimer,     t  Gansevoort  papers,  Alb. 
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for  the  American  commander.  Admission  was  granted. 
The  three  officers  were  blindfolded,  and  conducted  to  Gan- 
sevoort's  quarters,  where  his  field  officers  were  assembled. 
To  prevent  observation  on  the  state  of  the  works,  the 
window  shutters  had  been  closed,  and  candles  lighted. 
Wine  and  some  refreshments  were  spread  on  the  table. 
Having  partaken  of  these  civilities,  Major  Ancrom,  on  the 
part  of  the  truce,  arose  and  addressed  the  commanding 
officers  in  a  speech  which  embraced  features  of  the  usual 
gasconade  and  professed  clemency  of  the  British  command- 
ers of  the  era. 

"  I  am  directed,"  he  said, "  by  Col.  St.  Leger,  to  inform  the 
commandant'  of  this  fort  that  he  has,  with  much  difficulty, 
prevailed  on  the  Indians  to  agree,  that  if  the  garrison, 
without  farther  resistance,  shall  be  delivered  up,  with  the 
public  stores  belonging  to  it,  the  officers  and  soldiers  shall 
have  all  their  baggage  and  private  property  secured  to 
them.  And  in  order  that  the  garrison  may  have  a  sufficient 
pledge,  Col.  Butler  accompanies  me  to  assure  them  that  not 
a  hair  of  their  heads  shall  be  hurt.  [Here  an  appeal  was 
made  to  Col.  B.,  and  an  assurance  given  by  him.] 

" I  am  likewise  directed,"  he  continued,  "to  remind  the 
commandant  that  the  defeat  of  General  Herkimer  must 
deprive  the  garrison  of  all  hopes  of  relief,  especially  as 
Gen.  Burgoyne  is  now  in  Albany,  so  that,  sooner  or  later, 
the  fort  must  fall  into  our  hands.  Col.  St.  Leger,  from  an 
earnest  desire  to  prevent  further  bloodshed,  hopes  these 
terms  will  not  be  refused,  as  in  this  case  it  will  be  out  of 
his  power  to  make  them  again.  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  the  Indians  consented  to  the  present  arrangement,  as 
it  will  deprive  them  of  the  plunder,  which  they  always 
calculate  upon  on  similar  occasions."*  He  continued  a 
studied  address,  in  this  strain.  He  said,  that  if  these  terms 
were  rejected,  the  Indians,  who  were  very  numerous,  and 
much  exasperated  and  mortified  from  their  losses  in  the 
late  actions,  could  not  be  restrained  from  plundering  the 

*  Stone's  Brant. 
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property,  and  probably  destroying  the  lives  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  garrison.  Such,  indeed,  he  said,  was  the  ire  on 
the  loss  of  several  of  their  favorite  chiefs,  who  had  been 
killed,  that  unless  the  surrender  were  agreed  to,  they  threat- 
ened to  march  down  the  country,  destroying  the  settlements, 
and  not  sparing  even  women  and  children. 

The  American  officers  sat  uneasy  while  this  singular 
oration  was  in  the  course  of  delivery.  Col.  Willett  imme- 
diately replied  in  a  spirited  and.  energetic  manner.  "  Do  I 
understand  you,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  that  you  come  from  the 
British  commander,  who  invests  this  fort  ?  By  your  uniform 
you  appear  yourself  to  be  in  the  British  service,  yet  if  I 
comprehend  your  address,  its  purport  is  to  tell  the  com- 
mander of  this  garrison  that  if  he  does  not  surrender  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  British  commandant,  this  officer  will  send 
his  Indians  to  murder  our  women  and  children.  Please 
reflect,  Sir,  that  their  blood  will  be  on  your  head,  not  ours. 
We  are  doing  our  duty.  This  garrison  is  committed  to  our 
charge,  and  we  will  take  care  of  it.  After  you  get  out  of 
it,  you  may  turn  round  and  survey  its  walls,  but  never,  Sir, 
expect  to  come  within  them  again,  unless  you  come  a 
prisoner. 

"  I  consider  the  message  you  have  brought,  degrading  for 
a  civilized  enemy  to  send,  and  by  no  means  reputable  for  a 
British  officer  to  carry.  For  my  own  part,  I  declare  that 
before  I  would  consent  to  deliver  this  garrison  to  such  a 
murderous  force  as,  by  your  own  account,  your  army  con- 
sists of,  I  would  suffer  my  body  to  be  filled  with  splinters, 
and  set  on  fire  at  every  pore."* 

This  was  a  language  that  spoke  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  should  have  been  sufficient  to  teach  the  enemy  the 
temper  of  the  garrison  they  had  to  deal  with.  But  such 
was  not  its  effect.  The  verbal  message  above  recited,  was 
committed  to  writing,  and  communicated  to  Col.  Gansevoort 
in  the  form  of  a  letter,  within  a  day  or  two.  In  this  letter, 
St.  Leger  disclaims  any  intention  of  disrespect  by  his  verbal 
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truce,  pleads  the  old  story  of  the  impatience  and  temper  of 
the  Indians,  and  repeats  the  demand  of  a  surrender.  Gan- 
sevoort  immediately  sat  down  and  answered  with  a  laconic 
terseness,  "that  having  been  entrusted  by  the  United 
American  States,  with  the  command  of  the  fort,  it  was  his 
determined  resolution  to  defend  it,  to  the  last  extremity, 
against  all  their  enemies."* 

This  importunity  of  St.  Leger  rather  betrayed  the  weak- 
ness of  his  position,  than  afforded  evidence  of  his  strength  ; 
and  the  garrison  appeared  to  have  taken  this  view  of  it.  It 
must  be  evident  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Indian 
character,  their  impatience  of  the  restraints  of  camp  life, 
and  the  mal-adaptation  of  their  habits  for  long  continued  ex- 
ertion, that  they  began  to  weary  of  the  siege.  They  had  lost 
many  men.  They  had  been  disappointed  of  plunder  at  Oriska- 
ny,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Herkimer  had  returned, 
with  all  his  baggage  and  camp  stores.  Still,  as  these  facts 
were  at  the  time  unknown  to  the  American  commander,  and 
he  had  no  knowledge  or  infomation  of  any  other  reinforce- 
ments, his  position  was  far  from  being  easy.  His  supplies  of 
provisions  were  fast  diminishing.  His  ordnance  stores  had 
never  been  ample.  The  prospect  of  relief,  after  Herkimer's 
fall,  seemed  gloomy.  The  enemy  pressed  the  siege,  and 
were  incessant  in  their  attempts  to  stir  up  and  embody  the 
loyalists  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  to  whom  messenger  after 
messenger,  and  proclamation  on  proclamation  was  sent. 

To  relieve  the  growing  apprehensions  felt  from  these 
causes,  Col.  Willett  offered  to  make  the  attempt  to  pass 
through  the  enemies  lines  at  night.  He  selected  as  his  com- 
panion for  this  perilous  duty,  Major  Stockwell,  and  they 
together  left  the  fort,  four  days  after  the  battle  of  Oriskany, 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  armed  only  with  spears,  and  with- 
out any  baggage  to  impede  them.  They  did  not  even  carry 
a  blanket,  and  took  only  a  small  supply  of  crackers  and 
cheese.  Leaving  the  sally-port  unperceived,  they  crept  on 
their  hands  and  knees  along  the  edge  of  a  morass,  to  the 
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river,  and  by  crawling  over  a  log,  at  a  known  spot,  they 
succeeded  in  getting  off,  and  eluding  the  Indians.  But 
owing  to  the  darkness  of  the  night,  they  soon  got  entangled 
in  a  bog,  and  while  in  this  position  they  heard  the  barking 
of  an  Indian  dog,  and  were  thus  made  sensible  that  they 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  stand  perfectly  still,  and  wait  for  daylight. 
They  then  proceeded  northerly  a  few  miles,  and  then  south- 
erly, tracing  a  zig-zag  course,  and  sometimes  adopting  the 
Indian  method  of  concealing  their  tracks,  by  walking  in  the 
water,  or  stepping  on  stones.  In  this  manner  they  passed 
the  whole  of  the  first  day,  without  a  halt,  and  at  night  they 
laid  down,  without  striking  a  fire,  for  fear  of  discovery.  The 
following  day  their  provisions  failed,  but  they  fortunately 
came  to  an  opening,  caused  by  a  windfall,  where  there 
were  an  abundance  of  raspberries  and  black-berries,  which 
refreshed  them,  and-  at  three  o'clock  the  same  day,  they 
reached  fort  Dayton,  at  the  present  site  of  Herkimer.* 

From  this  moment,  the  prospect  of  the  relief  of  the  fort 
brightens,  although  some  of  the  means  which  led  to  its 
relief  were  curious.  Willett  here  learned  that  as  soon  as 
the  intelligence  of  Herkimer's  defeat  reached  Gen.  Schuyler, 
at  Saratoga,  this  vigilant  officer  had  ordered  Generals 
Arnold  and  Larned  to  march,  with  the  Massachusetts 
brigade,  to  Gansevoort's  relief.  He  immediately  took 
horses  and  proceeded  to  Albany,  where  he  joined  Arnold, 
and  within  four  days,  was  on  his  way  back  with  this  officer, 
for  Fort  Dayton. 

In  the  meantime,  an  event  of  seemingly  small  importance 
transpired,  which  is  believed  to  have  had  a  controlling  influ- 
ence on  the  enemy  in  raising  the  siege.  Col.  Weston,  who 
commanded  Fort  Dayton,  received  intelligence  of  the 
assemblage  of  a  party  of  tories  and  disaffected  persons,  one 
night  at  the  house  of  one  Shoemaker,  two  miles  above  the 
fort.  He  immediately  sent  out  a  detachment  of  troops, 
who  came  upon  them  unawares,  and  took  every  soul  prison- 
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ers.  Among  them  was  one  Hon  Yost  Schuyler,  a  singular 
being,  who  lived  with  his  mother  and  a  brother,  at  the  Little 
Falls,  where  he  was  well  known  to  the  Indians.  He  spoke 
the  Mohawk  fluently,  and  although  regarded  as  a  simpleton 
by  the  whites,  the  Indians  had  a  peculiar  respect  for  him, 
from  the  superstitious  feeling  with  which  they  regard  all 
lunatics  and  persons  supposed  to  have  a  gift.  Hon  Yost, 
with  others  of  the  captured  party,  was  condemned  to  be 
shot.  On  hearing  of  his  doom,  his  mother  and  brother  came 
up  from  the  Little  Falls,  and  made  the  strongest  appeal  for 
his  pardon,  but  all  in  vain.  Arnold  remained  inflexible. 
The  mother's  importunities,  however,  knew  no  bounds,  and 
she  wearied  the  commander  with  her  often  grotesque  ap- 
peals. Arnold  at  length  told  her  he  would  pardon  her  son 
on  one  condition,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  which, 
her  other  son  should  be  detained  as  a  hostage.  It  was  this  : 
that  Hon  Yost  should  fly  to  the  camp  of  St.  Leger,  and 
alarm  him  by  the  report  of  large  reinforcements  coming  in 
hot  haste  from  the  camp  at  Saratoga.  She  offered  to  be 
the  hostage  herself,  but  the  commander  would  not  listen  to 
this,  but  took  the  brother. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  garrison  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
where  Gansevoort  remained  in  ignorance  of  all  that  had 
transpired  for  his  relief.  He  had  heard  nothing  of  Willett, 
from  the  time  he  had  passed  out  of  the  sally-port,  and 
knew  not  whether  he  had  escaped,  or  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Indians.  Twelve  dajrs  had  passed  away  since  his 
departure,  and  they  were  twelve  days  of  incessant  watch- 
ing, toil  and  warfare.  St.  Leger  had  opened  trenches  near 
the  glacis  of  the  fort,  where  he  had  succeeded  in  drawing 
two  parallels,  but  this  work  was  advanced  very  slowly, 
and  at  great  hazard,  from  the  severity  of  Gansevoort's  fire- 
arms. One  and  twenty  days  had  been  consumed  in  the 
siege.  Forty-six  men,  including  four  officers,  had  been 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  defence.  Herkimer  had  been  de- 
feated.    All  looked  gloomy  and  forboding. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  fort  on  the  22d  day 
of  August,  when  the  men  on  the  ramparts  were  surprised 
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to  behold  some  extraordinary  movements  in  the  enemy's 
camps.  There  was  a  sudden  and  extensive  breaking  up  of 
the  Indian  encampments.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
there  were  trains  of  Indians  on  their  retreat.  Nor  was  it 
long  before  the  columns  of  St.  Leger,  Butler,  and  Sir  John 
Johnson,  which  had  invested  the  fort  with  such  proud  array, 
were  in  full  retreat  for  the  banks  of  Wood  creek.  Indeed, 
a  perfect  panic  seemed  to  have  prevailed.  St.  Leger  left 
his  tents  standing,  and  abandoned  his  cannon  and  mortars 
in  their  embrasures,  with  much  of  his  camp  equipage.  In 
a  word,  the  fort  was  saved.  The  arms  of  the  Republic 
had  triumphed.  It  was  the  first  dawning  of  that  brilliant 
triumph,  which  crowned  the  autumn  of  the  year  at  Sara- 
toga. 

What  effect  the  mission  of  Hon  Yost  Schuyler  had  in 
the  immediate  retreat  of  the  enemy,  we  are  not  left  to  infer 
from  conjecture.  He  executed  his  engagement  with  fidel- 
ity, although,  as  his  conduct  afterwards  proved,  he  was  a 
tory  in  heart.  As  soon  as  he  left  fort  Dayton,  he  took  off 
his  coat,  and  riddled  it  with  bullet  holes.  On  reaching  fort 
Stanwix,  he  went  directly  to  the  Mohawk  camp.  "  See," 
said  he,  pointing  to  his  coat,  "  how  narrowly  I  have  esca- 
ped the  rebels.  They  are  coming  upon  us  like  a  torrent, 
with  horsemen  and  cannon,  and  will  be  here  by  sun-set. 
Fly,  or  you  are  lost."  When  the  chief  asked  him  how 
many  troops  were  coming,  he  pointed  to  the  leaves  on  the 
trees.  The  news  immediately  spread  through  the  camp, 
and  he  was  sent  for  by  St.  Leger.  Being  questioned,  he 
confirmed  all  that  the  British  commander  had  heard.  A 
retreat  to  Canada  was  at  once  resolved  on. 

But  the  Indians  waited  for  no  orders.  They  had  already 
been  tired  of  the  seige.  They  had  been  disappointed  in 
every  expectation.  They  were  told,  on  leaving  Niagara 
and  Oswego,  that  they  should  have  an  easy  victory.  That 
they  were  not  needed  to  fight,  but  only  to  look  on,  and  see 
the  conflict,  and  triumph.*     They  had  been  flattered  with 
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hopes  of  plunder,  but  had  received  nothing.  They  were 
promised  the  re-possession  of  the  Mohawk  valley,  but  were 
now  driven  from  its  very  threshold.  Their  pride  and  ava- 
rice had  been  stimulated  in  every  possible  manner,  and  dis- 
appointed in  all.  The  words  of  Hon  Yost  were  to  them 
oracular.  He  was  a  known  friend  and  loyalist.  He  was 
himself  a  half  Mohawk.*  No  one  doubted  them,  and  no 
one  hesitated  as  to  his  course.  All  the  eloquence  of  Brant 
was  in  vain,  and  the  golden  schemes  of  Indian  glory  held 
up  to  their  imaginations  by  Butler  and  Sir  John,  vanished 
in  a  moment.  Fear  took  the  ascendency  in  their  breasts, 
and  it  was  a  species  of  fear  without  limits. 

All  our  Indian  tribes  are  governed  by  impulses.  They 
are  the  most  capricious  beings  of  the  human  family — excited 
by  a  rumor — governed  by  a  dream — led  by  a  superstition — 
constantly  changing — always  in  doubt — never  fixed.  One 
moment  led  by  demoniacal  fury — the  next  appearing  as  a 
noble  messenger  of  mercy.  A  friend  or  a  foe,  as  associa- 
tions govern  them  ;  but  never  under  the  power  of  inductive 
reason,  and  ever  subject  to  be  unduly  led  and  persuaded  by 
those  whom  they,  for  the  moment,  confide  in.  Such  are 
our  red  men,  the  continent  over.  And  the  disappointed 
Mohawks,  '  with  their  brilliant  leader,  Thyendanegea,  and 
his  western  associates  but  vindicated  their  unity  of  general 
character,  when  they  resolved,  at  a  rush,  to  quit  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  beleagured  fort.  Not  only  did  they  fly,  and  fly 
at  once,  but  they  left  St.  Leger  no  option  in  following 
them.  He  was,  in  fact,  compelled  to  desert  his  camp,  and 
his  hasty  retreat  was  more  like  that  of  the  Syrians  from 
the  gates  of  Samaria,  than  any  thing  in  American  history. 
If  it  did  not  bring  bread  to  the  hungry  and  starving,  it  gave 
arms  and  shelter  and  clothing  to  his  enemies.  It  was,  in 
fact,  a  Flight. 

Nor  was  this  the  worst  effect,  so  far  as  policy  and  hu- 
manity are  concerned  in  human  warfare.  The  government 
that  employs  an  Indian  force,  employs  a  power  which  it  is 
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impossible,  at  all  times,  to  command.  A  savage,  out  for 
blood  and  spoils,  if  foiled  ill  one  way,  will  revenge  himself 
in  another.  The  retreating  Iroquois  fell  upon  the  boats 
and  stores  of  their  flying  confederates,  on  Wood  Creek  and 
the  Onondaga,  plundered  them  of  their  provisions,  and  in 
some  cases  actually  tomahawked  their  defenders.*  This 
is  stated  on  British  authority.  The  only  part  of  the  force 
which  escaped  their  fury,  or  commanded  their  respect,  was 
the  royal  troops,  commanded  by  St.  Leger  himself. 

It  was  not  only  a  flight,  but  an  escape.  Gansevoort  took 
every  military  advantage  of  honorable  warfare  of  the  re- 
treating foe,  but  he  could  not  venture  his  reduced  and  ex- 
hausted garrison  in  a  pursuit.  He  did  more  and  better. 
He  ministered  comfort  to  the  wounded  enemy,  and  suffered 
no  act  of  inhumanity  to  stain  his  fair  laurels. f  Every 
wounded  man  and  prisoner  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Samar- 
itan. 

The  next  day,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Massachusetts  troops  from  Saratoga,  in  their 
fine  state  of  discipline,  with  four  brass  field  pieces,  and 
banners  displayed,  marched  into  the  fcrt.J  It  was  a  fit 
consummation  for  one  of  the  most  heroic  struggles  of  the 
revolution.  The  news  of  it  spreading  on  the  wings  of  vic- 
tory, served  to  cheer  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  friends  of 
liberty,  far  and  near,  and  to  inspire  fresh  energy  in  the 
cause.  The  defence  itself  was  a  blow  struck  for  indepen- 
dence, which  saved  a  wide  and  patriotic  frontier  from  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife.  It  rolled  back  to  the  north, 
the  heavy  and  threatening  cloud,  which  cast  its  fearful 
shadows  over  the  west.  It  seemed  to  herald  in  a  new  pha- 
sis  in  the  cause.  It  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  victories, 
each  more  important  than  the  last,  till  the  red  cross  of  St. 
George  was  struck  forever  on  the  land,  and  the  stars  and 
stripes  waved  in  its  stead.  Within  two  months  Burgoyne 
laid  down  his  arms  at  Saratoga,  Vaughan  and  Clinton  re- 
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treated  down  the  Hudson.  The  territory  of  New  York 
was  redeemed.  Joy  was  infused  in  every  patriot  heart. 
Greetings  were  exchanged  between  the  prime  leaders  of 
the  revolution.  It  sent  a  glow  of  joy  into  the  heart  of 
Washington.  And  it  was  the  influence  of  these  victories 
upon  the  courts  of  Europe,  beginning  at  the  lone  fortress  of 
Stanwix,  that  paved  the  way  for  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
France,  and  for  the  final  recognition  of  our  independence. 
A  single  word  more  remains.  Gentlemen,  while  we  pre- 
serve the  historical  remembrance  of  these  events,  and  cher- 
ish the  names  of  the  noble  and  gallant  men  of  '76,  who 
perilled  their  lives  for  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  while  we 
bear  in  mind  the  price  of  this  freedom  itself,  let  us  not  for- 
get the  memory  of  an  ardent  youth,  who,  at  14  years  of 
age,  rushed  into  one  of  the  earliest  battles  of  the  revolution, 
and  shared  in  the  contest  for  our  independence.  A  man 
who  was  spared  by  Providence  to  live  through  a  long  life 
of  usefulness  and  high  honor,  and  has  just  descended  to  the 
tomb,  as  we  learn  within  the  week,  at  the  patriarchal  age 
of  79.     I  allude  to  Andrew  Jackson. 
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The  Direct  Agency    of  the    English    Government    in  the 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    THE    INDIANS    IN    THE    REVOLUTIONARY    War. 

By    William    W.    Campbell.     Read    by    Mr.    Campbell, 
October  7th. 

Nearly  forty  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  a  young  man  arrived  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ai  ohawk,  who  was  destined  to  exert  a  greater  influence  than 
any  other  individual  since  the  settlement  of  the  Province  of 
New  York,  over  the  Indians  who  dwelt  within  its  borders. 
He  was  in  early  manhood,  but  little  over  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  was  entrusted  with  an  extensive  and  important 
agency.  He  was  of  a  good  family — an  Irishman  by  birth — 
a  nephew  of  Sir  Peter  Warren,  and  had  charge  of  a  large 
landed  property  belonging  to  his  uncle,  which  was  situated 
in  that  vicinity.  He  rose  rapidly  in  public  estimation,  for 
he  had  talent  and  opportunity  for  its  exercise.  He  early 
entered  the  Provincial  army — leading  sometimes  the  pro- 
vincial troops,  and  sometimes  the  warriors  of  the  Six 
Nations.  In  1755  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the 
French  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  New  York.  The  English 
Government  created  him  a  Baronet,  and  granted  him  five 
thousand  pounds,  and  he  was  appointed  a  Superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs  for  the  Northern  Provinces,  with  a  salary  of  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  fame  and  the  fortune  of  Sir 
William  Johnson  were  made. 

He  continued  in  the  exercise  of  his  important  dutieg 
down  to  the  period  of  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  stern  and 
determined  purpose,  but  urbane  and  conciliatory  when 
necessary,  and  held  a  controlling  influence  over  the  Indians 
and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontier.     For  nearly 
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twenty  years  he  resided  at  his  place,  called  Fort  Johnson, 
and  which  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  about 
three  miles  west  of  Amsterdam.  He  afterwards  removed 
to  Johnson  Hall,  near  the  village  of  Johnstown,  and  where 
he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  In  the  month  of 
July,  1774,  an  Indian  council  was  called  at  Johnson  Hall, 
and  besides  a  large  number  of  the  Six  Nations  there  assem- 
bled at  his  house,  Governor  Franklin  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  consideration  and  influence  in  the  Province. 
During  the  sitting  of  this  Council,  on  the  11th  July,  1774, 
Sir  William  died  suddenly.  He  had  been,  it  is  said,  previ- 
ously unwell,  and  the  exertion  which  he  made  was  greater 
than  he  could  bear.  It  was  alleged  at  the  time,  by  those 
who  espoused  the  American  cause,  that  he  purposely  hast- 
ened his  death,  having  determined  never  to  lead  his  Indian 
warriors  against  a  people  with  whom  he  had  so  long  dwelt 
on  the  most  friendly  terms — and  at  the  same  time,  being 
unwilling  to  disregard  the  instructions  and  wishes  of  a  gov- 
ernment which  had  so  highly  honored  and  enriched  him. 

An  eye  witness  under  date  of  13th  of  July,  1774,  thus  writes, 
"The  corpse  of  the  late  Sir  William  Johnson  was  carried 
from  Johnson  Hall  to  Johnstown,  and  deposited  in  the  family 
vault  in  the  church  which  he  erected,  attended  bjr  upwards 
of  two  thousand  persons  from  the  neighboring  country, 
with  the  Indians,  who  all  behaved  with  the  greatest  deco- 
rum, and  exhibited  the  most  lively  marks  of  real  sorrow. 
The  pall  was  supported  by  his  Excellency,  the  Governor  of 
New  Jersey,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York,  and  other  persons  of  note  who  happened  to  be  at 
Johnstown  at  that  time — and  on  their  return  from  the 
funeral  to  Johnson  Hall,  the  Indians  acquainted  Col.  Johnson 
that  they  would  perform  the  ceremony  of  condolence  the 
pext  day."  They  wished,  they  said,  "  to  kindle  up  anew  the 
fires  at  Johnstown  and  Onandaga." 

Johnson  Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir  William  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  was  situated  upon  an  eminence,  and  overlooked 
the  village  and  the  clmrch,  from  which  it  was  distant  about 
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one  mile — and  the  scene  must  have  been  one  of  an  impo- 
sing character,  as  the  long  funeral  procession  moved  slowly 
down  the  winding  avenue,  conveying  to  its  last  resting  place 
all  that  remained  of  him  who  had  for  so  many  years  been 
the  first  man  upon  the  borders.  They  who  were  soon  after 
to  be  known  as  patriot  and  loyalist,  as  whig  and  tory, 
walked  side  by  side,  and  mingled  their  tears  together.  The 
dusky  Indian  warrior  bowed  his  head  in  sorrow  by  the  side 
of  the  pale  face,  with  whom  he  was  not  to  meet  again, 
except  in  the  fierce  and  bloody  contests  which  were  soon 
to  be  waged.  Some,  perhaps,  met  for  the  first  time  after- 
wards in  bloody  strife  upon  the  same  ground  over  which 
they  bore  the  corpse  of  the  good  old  chieftain. 

Thus  died  Sir  William  Johnson  ;  and  he  died  as  he  had 
lived,  surrounded  by  Indian  warriors.  The  Indian  Superin- 
tendency  was  to  pass  into  other  hands,  and  new  and  perilous 
scenes  were  preparing  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers  of 
New  York. 

Sir  William  Johnson  left  one  son?  Sir  John  Johnson,  and 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  Col.  Daniel 
Claus,  and  the  other  to  Col.  Guy  Johnson.  The  latter  was 
a  distant  relative  of  Sir  William,  and  for  thirty  years  had 
been  also  intimately  acquainted  with  Indian  affairs.  In 
1762,  then  being  a  Lieutenant  in  the  British  army,  he  was 
appointed  by  Sir  William,  a  deputy  superintendent.  For 
some  time  previous  to  his  death,  Sir  William  seems  to  have 
felt  that  his  life  was  precarious,  and  deemed  it  a  matter  of 
great  importance  that  a  successor  should  be  appointed.  In 
April,  1774,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  he  wrote  a 
pressing  letter  to  the  English  government,  strongly  urging 
such  an  appointment  at  once,  and  recommending  Col. 
Guy  Johnson.  He  spoke  of  the  duties  and  fatigues  grow- 
ing out  of  his  civil  and  military  employments,  and  observed 
that  they  had  drawn  upon  him  a  train  of  infirmities  which 
had  often  threatened  his  life,  and  at  best  had  rendered  it 
precarious.  "  I  have  often,"  said  he,  "  carried  the  most  im- 
portant points  merely  through  personal  influence,  when  all 
other  means  had  failed      If  therefore,  I  have  the  least  claim 
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to  indulgence  in  support  of  the  application  of  the  Indians,  I 
cannot  withhold  my  warmest  recommendation  in  favor  of 
the  gentleman  they  wish  for — and  whilst  I  assure  your 
Lordship  that  I  rate  my  present  reputation  and  future  fame 
too  high  to  prostitute  it  for  interest  or  partiality,  would 
rather  hazard  the  imputation  of  both  than  refuse  my  testi- 
mony towards  a  measure  that  may  benefit  the  public  when 
I  am  no  more." 

The  recommendation  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  procured 
the  appointment  of  Col.  Guy  Johnson  as  his  successor.  The 
place  was  one  of  great  power  and  responsibility.  There 
were  within  the  department  at  that  time,  130,000  Indians, 
of  whom  25,420  were  fighting  men.  The  Six  Nations  num- 
bered about  10,000,  and  had  two  thousand  bold  and  skilful 
warriors.  The  whole  population  of  the  Province  of  New 
York  in  1774  was  182,251,  and  an  estimate  of  the  militia 
was  32,000.  In  1771,  the  county  of  Albany,  then  embracing 
all  the  northern  and  western  part  of  the  Province,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  on  to  the  great  cata- 
ract of  Niagara,  contained  only  38,829  inhabitants. 

In  1772,  the  county  of  Tryon,  named  after  the  then  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province,  was  formed,  and  it  embraced  the 
whole  section  of  the  State  west  of  a  north  and  south  line 
running  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  present  county  of 
Schoharie.  It  contained,  probably,  a  population  of  10,000. 
Johnstown  was  the  county  town.  There  was  no  section  of 
the  country  which  felt  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  movements 
and  operations  of  the  Indians  as  the  inhabitants  of  this 
latter  county.  The  population  was  sparse,  and  they  were 
exposed  upon  the  south,  the  west,  and  the  north,  and  had 
in  their  midst,  and  immediately  around  them,  an  Indian 
nlation  equal  in  number  to  their  own.  If  we  consider 
that  there  were  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  Indian 
warriors,  in  some  measure  under  the  control  of  the  Super- 
intendent located  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  it  will  at 
once  be  seen  that  if  the  Indians  should  be  prevailed  upon 
to  lake  part  in  the  contest  then  about  commencing,  the 
situation  of  the  inhabitants  would  be  one  of  extreme  peril. 
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It  was  with  feeling's  of  deep  interest,  therefore,  that  they 
learned  that  the  new  Superintendent  had  called  an  Indian 
Council,  to  be  held  at  Guy  Park,  his  place  of  residence,  in 
the  month  of  May,  1778. 

The  political  elements  were  all  in  motion.  Tories  and 
whigs  were  arraying  themselves  and  preparing  for  the  issue. 
As  early  as  August,  1774,  the  inhabitants,  at  a  meeting 
held  at  Palatine,  had  resolved,  among  other  things,  that 
they  deeply  sympathized  with  the  inhabitants  of  Boston, 
Mho  were  suffering  under  the  oppressive  act  for  blocking 
up  the  port,  and  they  added,  "  we  will  join  and  unite  with 
our  brethren  of  the  rest  of  this  colony  in  any  thing  tending 
to  support  and  defend  our  rights  and  liberties. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1775,  and  just  previous  to  the  In- 
dian council  at  Guy  Park,  Col.  Guy  Johnson,  the  Superin- 
tendent addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  magistrates 
and  committees  of  the  western  districts. — "  Gentlemen,  I 
have  lately  had  repeated  accounts  that  a  body  of  New  En- 
glanders,  or  other  men,  were  to  come  and  seize  and  carry 
away  my  person  and  attack  our  family  under  color  of  ma- 
licious insinuations — that  I  intended  to  set  the  Indians  upon 
the  people.  Men  of  sense  and  character  know  that  my 
office  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  promote  peace  amongst 
the  Six  Nations,  and  prevent  their  entering  into  any  such 
disputes.  This  I  effected  last  year,  when  they  were  much 
vexed  about  the  attack  made  upon  the  Shawnese,  and  I, 
last  winter,  appointed  them  to  meet  me  this  month,  to 
receive  the  answer  of  the  Virginians.  All  men  must  allow 
that  if  the  Indians  find  their  council  fire  disturbed  and  their 
Superintendent  insulted,  they  will  take  a  dreadful  revenge. 
It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  all  people  to  prevent  this,  and  to 
satisfy  any  who  may  have  been  injured,  and  that  their  sus- 
picions and  the  allegations  they  have  collected  against  me, 
are  false,  and  inconsistent  with  my  character  and  office.  I 
recommend  this  to  you#as  highly  necessary  at  this  time,  as 
my  regard  for  the  interest  of  the  country,  and  self  preser- 
vation, has  obliged  me  to  fortify  my  house,  and  keep  men 
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armed  for  my  defence,  till  these  idle  and  malicious  reports 
are  removed." 

The  committee,  to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed,  ob- 
served very  truly,  that  they  had  an  open  enemy  before  their 
faces,  and  treacherous  friends  at  their  back,  but  they  re- 
solved that  the  conduct  of  Col.  Johnson  was  alarming, 
arbitrary  and  unwarrantable,  inasmuch  as  he  was  stopping 
and  searching  travellers  upon  the  king's  highway,  and  they 
added  that  they  would  "  defend  their  freedom  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes." 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1775,  the  Indian  council  convened 
at  Guy  Park,  but  the  Mohawks  alone  were  in  attendance. 
A  delegation  from  the  Committee  of  Safety  was  also  present, 
and  contradicted  the  report  which  had  been  freely  circula- 
ted among  the  Indians,  that  there  was  an  intention  to  seize 
the  Superintendent. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  council  which  had  been  held  at 
his  house,  yet  professing  to  be  desirous  to  promote  peace 
between  the  Indians  and  the  inhabitants,  Guy  Johnson  had 
called  another  council  to  meet  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county.  Under  pretence  of  meeting  the  Indians  in  this 
council,  he  removed  his  whole  family  and  retinue  to  Cos- 
by's  manor,  a  little  above  the  German  Flatts.  Here  he 
was  waited  upon  by  another  delegation  from  the  committee, 
and  in  answer  to  a  communication  they  addressed  to  him, 
among  other  things,  he  observed  : — "  I  am  glad  to  find  my 
calling  a  congress  on  the  frontier  gives  satisfaction.  This 
was  principally  my  design,  though  I  cannot  sufficiently  ex- 
press my  surprise  at  those,  who  have  either  through  malice 
or  ignorance,  misconstrued  my  intentions,  and  supposed 
me  capable  of  setting  the  Indians  on  the  peaceable  inhabit- 
ants of  this  county.  The  interest  our  family  has  in  this 
county,  and  my  own  is  considerable,  and  they  have  been 
its  best  benefactors  ;  and  malicious  charges,  therefore,  to 
their  prejudice,  are  highly  injurious,  and  ought  to  be  totally 
suppressed  ;"  and  he  concluded  by  stating,  "  I  am  very  sor- 
ry that  such  idle  and  injurious  reports  meet  with  any  en- 
couragement.    I  rely  on  you,  gentlemen,  to  exert  yourselves 
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in  discontinuing  them,  and  am  happy  in  this  opportunity 
of  assuring  the  people  of  a  county  I  regard,  that  they  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  my  endeavors,  but  I  shall  al- 
ways be  glad  to  promote  their  true  interest." 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York  addressed  a  letter 
to  Col.  Johnson,  on  the  same  subject,  and  in  his  reply,  writ- 
ten from  fort  Stanwix,  he  says,  "  I  trust  1  shall  always 
manifest  more  humanity  than  to  promote  the  destruction 
of  the  innocent  inhabitants,  or  a  colony  to  which  I  have 
been  always  warmly  attached,  a  declaration  that  must  ap- 
pear perfectly  suitable  to  the  character  of  a  man  of  honor 
and  principle."  Among  the  Documents  obtained  by  the 
Historical  Agent  of  this  State,  are  copies  of  those  letters, 
taken  from  drafts  and  originals  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  at 
London,  and  which  throw  much  light  upon  the  question  of 
the  agency  of  the  government  in  the  employment  of  the  In- 
dians. 

One  of  these  is  a  letter  from  Guy  Johnson  to  lord  Bar- 
mouth, the  Secretary,  dated  at  Montreal,  12th  October,  1775, 
and  after  reading  the  letters  of  the  Superintendent  to  the 
Committee  of  Tryon  county,  and  to  the  Provincial  Congress, 
we  might  exclaim,  with  Hamlet,  "  look  here  on  this  picture 
and  on  this."  After  enumerating  his  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments, and  repeating  to  his  lordship  the  reports, 
that  it  was  determined  to  seize  upon  his  person  at  Guy  Park, 
and  that  he  had  convened  an  Indian  council  there,  in  May, 
he  adds — "And  having  then  received  secret  instructions 
from  General  Gage  respecting  the  measures  I  had  to  take, 
I  left  home  the  last  of  that  month,  and  by  the  help  of  a  body 
of  white  men  and  Indians,  arrived,  with  great  difficulty,  at 
Ontario,  where,  in  a  little  time,  I  assembled  1455  Indians, 
and  adjusted  matters  with  them  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  agreed  to  defend  the  communication  and  assist  his 
majesty's  troops  in  their  operations.  The  beginning  of  July, 
I  set  out  for  this  place,  with  a  chosen  body  of  them,  and 
rangers  to  the  number  of  220,  not  being  able  to  get  any 
craft  or  even  provisions  for  more,  and  arrived  here  the  17th 
of  that  month,  and  soon  after  convened  a  second  body  of 
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the  northern  confederacy,  to  the  amount  of  1700,  and  up- 
wards, who  entered  into  the  same  arrangement,  notwith- 
standing they  had  declined  coming  in  some  time  before  on 
Gov.  Carleton's  requisition,  their  minds  having  been  corrupt- 
ed by  New  England  emissaries." 

And  thus,  at  the  very  time  he  was  writing  the  letters  to 
the  committees,  and  protesting  that  he  had  no  intentions  of 
engaging  the  Indians  in  the  contest,  he  had  in  his  posses- 
sion the  secret  instructions  of  Gen.  Gage,  under  which  he 
was  acting,  and  in  pursuance  of  which,  he  arranged  with 
more  than  three  thousand  warriors  to  take  up  the  hatchet. 

The  other  two  letters  to  which  I  have  alluded,  were  from 
Lord  Dartmouth  to  Col.  Johnson,  and  they  settle  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  active  agency  of  the  English  government  in 
the  employment  of  the  Indians.  The  first  letter  is  dated 
5th  July,  1775, -and  is  as  follows  : — "  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  the  17th  of  March,  No.  7,  and  have  laid  it  before 
the  King.  The  present  state  of  affairs  in  his  majesty's  col- 
onies, in  which  an  unnatural  rebellion  has  broke  out,  that 
threathened  to  overturn  the  constitution,  precludes  all  im- 
mediate consideration  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  In- 
dians under  your  protection.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that 
any  measures  which  the  King  may  think  fit  to  take,  for 
redressing  the  injuries  they  complain  of  respecting  their 
lands,  can,  in  the  present  moment,  be  attended  with  any 
effect.  It  will  be  proper,  however,  that  you  should  assure 
them  in  the  strongest  terms  of  his  majesty's  firm  resolu- 
tion to  protect  them  and  preserve  them  in  all  their 
rights,  and  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  that  you  should 
exert  the  utmost  vigilance  to  discover  whether  any  artifices 
are  used  to  engage  them  in  the  support  of  the  rebellious 
proceedings  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  to  counteract  such 
treachery,  and  to  keep  them  in  such  a  state  of  affection 
and  attachment  to  the  King,  as  that  his  majesty  may  rely 
upon  their  assistance  in  any  case  in  which  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  require  it." 

On  the  24th  of  July,  Lord  Dartmouth  wrote  the  second 
letter — 19  days  after  writing  the  first,  and  during  which 
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time  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  had  reached 
London. 

"  Sir,  I  have  already  in  my  letter  to  you  of  the  5th  inst., 
hinted  that  the  time  might  possibly  come  when  the  King, 
relying  upon  the  attachment  of  his  faithful  allies,  the 
Six  Nations  of  Indians,  might  be  under  the  necessity  of 
calling  upon  them  for  their  aid  and  assistance  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  America.  The  unnatural  rebellion  now  ra- 
ging there,  calls  for  every  effort  to  suppress  it,  and  the  in- 
telligence his  majesty  has  received  of  the  rebels  having 
excited  the  Indians  to  take  a  part,  and  of  their  having  actu- 
ally engaged  a  body  of  them  in  arms  to  support  their  rebel- 
lion, justifies  the  resolution  his  majesty  has  taken  of  requi- 
ring the  assistance  of  his  faithful  adherents,  the  Six  Nations. 

It  is,  therefore,  his  majesty's  pleasure,  that  you  do  lose 
no  time  in  taking  such  steps  as  may  induce  them  to  take 
up  the  hatchet  against  his  majesty's  rebellious  subjects,  in 
America,  and  to  engage  them  in  his  majesty's  service,  upon 
such  plan  as  shall  be  suggested  to  you  by  General  Gage, 
to  whom  this  letter  is  sent,  accompanied  with  a  large  as- 
sortment of  goods  for  presents  to  them,  upon  this  important 
occasion. 

Whether  the  engaging  the  Six  Nations  to  take  up  arms 
in  defence  of  his  majesty's  government,  is  most  likely  to  be 
effected  by  separate  negociations  with  the  chiefs,  or  in  a 
general  council  assembled  for  the  purpose,  must  be  left  to 
your  judgment,  but  at  all  events,  as  it  is  a  service  of  very 
great  importance,  you  will  not  fail  to  exert  every  effort 
that  may  tend  to  accomplish  it,  and  to  use  the  utmost  dili- 
gence and  activity  in  the  execution  of  the  views  I  have 
now  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,         I  am,  &c, 

Dartmouth." 

These  letters  settle  the  question  as  to  the  direct  agency 
of  the  English  government  in  the  employment  of  the  In- 
dians. The  directions  are  peremptory  in  their  language, 
and  admit  of  no  discretion.  It  was  the  command  of  George 
the  third,  that  the  Indians  should  be  employed,  and  the  Se- 
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cretary  lays  the  command  upon  the  Indian  Superintendent. 
With  how  much  faithfulness  and  zeal  that  Superintendent 
executed  the  command,  is  known  to  all  who  have  looked 
into  the  history  of  the  war,  as  it  was  carried  on  upon  the 
borders. 

But  it  is  alleged  in  justification,  that  the  rebels  had  insti- 
gated the  Indians  to  take  up  the  hatchet  in  their  behalf. 
A  few  of  the  Stockbridge  tribe  did  early  join  the  Continental 
army;  but  they  were  few  in  number  and  comparatively  a 
civilized  people.  I  have  searched  the  records  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  and  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New 
York,  but  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  letter  or  a  speech  or 
even  a  secret  resolve  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  the 
Indians,  but  there  are  letters,  and  speeches,  and  resolves 
innumerable  in  favor  of  a  strict  neutrality. 

At  the  Council  of  Guy  Park  in  May,  1775,  the  gentlemen 
who  attended  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  of 
Tryon  County  stated  in  their  speech,  that  they  desired 
peace  with  the  Indians,  and  in  the  reply,  the  Indians  said, 
"  Brothers,  we  are  very  glad  to  hear  you  speak  and  hear 
you  confirm  the  old  friendship  of  our  forefathers  which  we 
intend  to  abide  by  and  thank  you  for  the  same." 

At  the  same  time,  the  Magistrates  and  Committees  of 
Schenectady  and  Albany,  in  a  reply  to  a  speech  of  the  prin- 
cipal Mohawk  chief,  made  in  behalf  of  his  tribe,  said, 

"  Brothers,  we  are  extremely  well  satisfied  to  hear  that 
you  have  no  inclination  or  purpose  to  interfere  in  the  dis- 
pute between  old  England  and  America,  for  you  must  not 
understand  that  it  is  with  Boston  alone,  it  is  between  old 
England  and  all  her  colonies.  The  people  here  are  op- 
pressed by  old  England,  and  she  sends  over  troops  among 
us.  to  destroy  us.  This  is  the  reason  our  people  are  all  in 
alarm  to  defend  themselves.  They  intend  no  hostilities 
against  you.  Do  you  continue  peaceable,  and  you  need 
apprehend  no  danger.  It  is  a  dispute  wherein  you  have 
nothing  to  do.  Do  not  you  disturb  any  of  our  people,  and 
depend  upon  it  they  will  leave  you  in  peace." 

In  a  communication  to  Guy  Johnson,  under  the  same  date 
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May  23rd,  the  Albany  Committee  say — "  We  are  not  ignorant 
of  the  importance  of  your  office  as  Superintendant,  and  have 
been  perfectly  easy,  with  respect  to  any  suspicions  of  the 
Indians  taking  a  part  in  the  present  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  knowing  them  to  be  a  people  of 
too  much  sagacity,  to  engage  with  the  whole  continent  in  a 
controversy  that  they  can  profit  nothing  by." 

On  the  2nd  of  September,  1775,  a  conference  was  had  at 
Albany,  between  the  Committees  and  a  few  of  the  Six 
Nations,  and  at  which  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the 
Continental  Congress  were  present.  In  their  reply  to  the 
speech  of  the  Indians,  the  Committee  among  other  things 
say, 

"  Brothers,  attend !  In  your  speech  you  further  observed, 
that  you  had  long  since  taken  a  resolution  to  take  no  active 
part  in  the  present  contest  for  liberty.  We  do  not  offer  to 
censure  you  for  your  conduct,  but  admire  your  wisdom, 
praise  your  pacific  disposition,  and  hope  that  you  will  have 
fortitude  to  maintain  and  persevere  in  it." 

On  the  10th  day  of  June,  1775,  the  delegates  from  New 
York  in  the  Continental  Congress,  Philip  Livingston,  Fran- 
cis Lewis,  James  Duane,  William  Floyd,  and  John  Alsop, 
addressed  a  letter  from  Philadelphia  to  the  Provincial 
Congress  of  New  York,  in  which  they  say.  "  We  shall  not 
fail  to  attend  to  what  you  suggest  concerning  the  Indians. 
This  is  an  object  to  our  Colony  of  the  highest  moment,  and 
we  hope  in  due  time  it  will  be  considered  by  Congress. 
We  think  the  Indians  will  not  be  disposed  to  engage  in 
this  unhappy  quarrel,  unless  deceived  and  deluded  by  mis- 
representation, and  this  with  vigilance  and  care  on  our 
part  can  be  prevented.  As  one  step  towards  it  which  we 
much  applaud,  are  the  assurances  you  have  given  the  Su- 
perintendant of  his  safety." 

The  proof  could  be  multiplied  if  necessary,  by  many 
such  extracts  from  the  letters,  speeches  and  proceedings  of 
the  various  public  bodies,  which  were  called  into  existence 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  The  English  government 
understood  the  mode  of  Indian  warfare,  and  coufd  not  have 
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failed  to  foresee,  that  their  employment  would  make  the 
war  one  almost  of  extermination  upon  the  borders.  That 
the  tomahawk,  the  scalping  knife,  and  the  fire-brand  would 
do  their  fearful  work,  not  alone  on  the  field  of  battle, 
where  armed  men  meet,  but  also  among  the  women  and 
children,  in  the  homes  of  the  unarmed  and  defenceless. 

Such  reflections  must  have  forced  themselves  upon  the 
attention  of  the  English  Secretary,  when  he  perused  his 
letter  of  the  19th  of  July  1775,  and  he  felt  called  upon  to 
give  some  excuse  for  the  course  which  his  king  and  govern- 
ment had  determined  to  pursue. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  departure  of  the  Indians 
with  Gen.  Johnson  in  the  summer  of  1775.  Few  of  the 
Mohawks  ever  returned  to  dwell  in  their  homes  upon  the 
banks  of  that  river  which  bears  their  name.  The  graves 
of  their  ancestors  were  abandoned.  Their  Council  fires 
were  extinguished.  That  they  should  remain  attached  to 
the  English  Government  is  by  no  means  strange,  for  they 
had  been  their  allies  in  war,  and  their  dependants  in  peace, 
and  the  chain  of  friendship  had  been  brightened  by  con- 
stant use  for  more  than  an  hundred  years.  They  returned 
however  as  enemies,  and  with  the  other  confederated  tribes 
laid  waste  the  frontier  settlements  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Year  after  year  they  swept  over  the  vallies  of 
the  Schoharie,  the  Mohawk,  and  the  Susquehanna,  until 
there  was  scarcely  a  spot  remaining,  where  the  destroyer 
had  not  left  the  impression  of  his  footsteps.  It  is  impossi- 
ble now  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Six 
Nations,  had  they  remained  neutral  in  the  revolutionary 
contest.  There  can  be  little  doubt  however,  that  their  final 
removal  from  the  land  they  had  so  long  inhabited  would 
have  been  delayed.  If  their  employment  by  the  English 
Government  was  disastrous  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  fron- 
tier, it  was  equally  so  to  the  Indians  themselves.  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  Oneidas  refused  to  take  up  the  hatchet 
against  the  Americans.  When  hostilities  commenced  on 
the  part  of  the  other  tribes,  the  bond  of  union  which  had 
for  so  long  a  time  bound  together  the  Six    Nations,  was 
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severed,  never  more  to  be  re-united.  The  great  council 
fire  which  had  burned  so  long  at  Onondaga  went  out  never 
again  to  be  rekindled.  The  fame  and  the  power  of  that  dis- 
tinguished confederacy  which  had  been  known  and  felt  over 
the  whole  of  North  America,  were  thereafter  to  be  num- 
bered with  the  things  that  were.  Their  country  was  overrun 
by  invading  armies ;  their  villages  were  destroyed ;  and  their 
cultivated  fields  were  laid  waste.  During  the  long  years 
of  the  war,  many  a  warrior  fell  in  battle  ;  others  died  from 
want  and  its  consequent  diseases.  Their  pleasant  homes 
alike  with  those  of  the  pale  faces,  were  made  desolate,  i; 

With  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  tide  of  emigration  set 
in  upon  their  country  with  resistless  force ;  and  like  the 
other  aborigines  they  have  gradually  faded  away  before  its 
advance. 

Some  found  a  home  in  Canada  under  the  protection  of 
that  Government  which  had  prevailed  upon  them  to  take 
up  the  hatchet,  and  there  their  descendants  are  still  found. 

A  few  yet  remain  upon  the  soil  of  their  fathers,  but  they 
are  imperfect  representations  of  that  proud  and  warlike 
people,  who  by  their  prowess  and  skill,  earned  from  the 
early  Colonists  the  appellation  of  the  Romans  of  North 
America. 
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Memorial    submitted  and  read  by  Mr.  William  W.  Camp- 
bell, Nov.  4th. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  in  Congress  convened : 

The  Memorial  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
respectfully  showeth  :  That  in  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  the  central  and  western  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  then  comprising  the  county  of  Tryon, 
was  a  frontier  sparsely  inhabited,  and  exposed  to  incursions 
of  Indians  and  British  troops  ;  that  on  the  5th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1776,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York  adopted 
the  following  resolutions : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  militia  of  Tryon  county  be  formed 
into  a  brigade  separated  from  the  militia  of  Albany :  and 
whereas,  Nicholas  Herkimer,  Esq.  is  justly  entitled  to  be 
appointed  the  Brigadier  General  of  the  brigade  of  militia  of 
Tryon  county,  as  well  from  his  military  rank  in  that  county, 
as  from  his  great  merit  and  many  exertions  in  the  present 
glorious  struggle  for  liberty.     Therefore, 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  Nicholas  Herkimer,  Esq.  be 
appointed  Brigadier  General  of  the  militia  of  Tryon  county, 
and  that  a  commission  issue  to  him  accordingly  for  that 
purpose." 

That  General  Herkimer  entered  upon  the  actual  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  on  the  17th  day  of  July,  1777,  when  New 
York  was  assailed  on  every  side  by  the  enemy,  issued  the 
following  proclamation : 

"  Whereas,  It  appears  certain  that  the  enemy,  of  about 
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two  thousand  strong,  christians  and  savages,  have  arrived 
at  Oswego  with  the  intention  to  invade  our  frontiers,  I 
think  it  proper  and  most  necessary  for  the  defence  of  our 
country,  and  it  shall  be  ordered  by  me  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
approaches,  that  every  male  person  being  in  health,  from 
16  to  60  years  of  age,  in  this  our  county,  shall,  as  in  duty 
bound,  repair  immediately,  with  arms  and  accoutrements, 
to  the  place  to  be  appointed  in  my  orders,  and  will  then 
march  to  oppose  the  enemy  with  vigor,  as  true  patriots,  for 
the  just  defence  of  their  country.  And  those  that  are  above 
60  years,  or  really  unwell,  and  incapable  to  march,  shall 
there  assemble  also,  armed,  at  the  respective  places,  when 
women  and  children  will  be  gathered  together,  in  order  for 
defence  against  the  enemy,  if  attacked,  as  much  as  lies  in 
their  power.  But  concerning  the  disaffected  and  who  will 
not  directly  obey  such  orders,  they  shall  be  taken  along 
with  their  arms,  secured  under  guard  to  join  the  main  body. 
And  as  such  an  invasion  regards  every  friend  to  the  country 
in  general,  but  of  this  county  in  particular,  to  show  his 
zeal  and  well  affected  spirit  in  actual  defence  of  the  same  ; 
all  the  members  of  the  Committee,  as  well  as  those  who  by 
former  commissions  or  otherwise,  have  been  exempted  from 
any  other  military  duty,  are  requested  to  repair  also,  when 
called,  to  such  place  as  shall  be  appointed,  and  join  to 
repulse  our  foes.  Not  doubting  that  the  Almighty  Power 
upon  our  humble  prayer  and  sincere  trust  in  him,  will  gra- 
ciously succour  our  arms  in  battle  for  our  just  cause,  and 
victory  cannot  fail  on  our  side." 

That,  under  that  proclamation  of  the  sturdy  old  Republi- 
can General,  every  able  bodied  Whig  citizen  of  the  county 
of  Tryon,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  followed  him  to  the 
bloody  field  of  Oriskany.  That  on  the  6th  of  August,  1777, 
General  Herkimer  received  a  wound  which  caused  his 
death  in  a  few  days  thereafter.  Oil  the  27th  of  the  same 
month,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  in  a  commu- 
nication to  the  Continental  Congress,  referring  to  the  siege 
of  Fort  Schuyler  or  Fort  Stanwix,  observe  : 

15* 
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"  The  gallantry  of  the  commander  and  garrison  of  that 
fort,  and  the  distinguished  bravery  of  General  Herkimer  and 
his  militia,  have  already  been  productive  of  the  most  desi- 
rable consequences." 

In  the  month  of  October  following,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress voted  an  appropriation  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory — and  they 
forwarded  the  resolution  to  New  York,  accompanied  by  a 
letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract : 

"  Every  mark  of  distinction  shewn  to  the  memory  of  such 
illustrious  men  as  offer  up  their  lives  for  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  their  country,  reflects  real  honor  on  those  who 
pay  the  grateful  tribute,  and  by  holding  up  to  others  the 
prospect  of  fame  and  immortality,  will  animate  them  to 
tread  in  the  same  path." 

The  letter  and  resolutions  were  forwarded  to  the  Tryon 
County  Committee  of  Safety,  by  that  distinguished  and  able 
patriot,  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  and  he  added  : 

"  Enclosed  you  have  a  copy  of  a  letter  and  resolve  of 
Congress,  for  erecting  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  your 
late  gallant  general.  While  with  you  I  lament  the  causes, 
I  am  impressed  with  a  due  sense  of  the  great  and  justly 
merited  honor  the  Continent  has,  in  this  instance,  paid  to 
the  memory  of  that  brave  man."  It  will  hardly  be  credited 
that  this  obligation  of  the  Government,  voluntarily  entered 
into,  has  never  been  fulfilled,  and  that  for  nearly  seventy 
years  the  ashes  of  General  Herkimer  have  rested  in  obscu- 
rity, near  the  place  of  his  residence  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
There  they  lie  buried  in  the  hill-side,  at  a  point  overlooking 
to  a  great  extent,  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Mohawk. 
But  there  is  no  monument  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
living  millions  who  throng  that  great  travelled  thoroughfare. 
A  small,  rough  and  unhewn  head-stone,  without  figure  or 
letter  of  any  description,  alone  marks  the  place  of  his  sep- 
ulture. 

Your  memorialists  would,  therefore,  respectfully  but 
earnestly  request  your  honorable  body  to  carry  into  effect 
the  resolution  of 'the  Continental  Congress  in  1777,  and  to 
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appropriate  the  sum  of  8500,  and  interest  from  that  date, 
for  the   purpose  of  erecting  a  suitable  monument  to  the 
memory  of  General  Nicholas  Herkimer.     And  as  in  duty 
bound,  they  will  ever  pray,  etc. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM.  W.  CAMPBELL,    ) 

PROSPER  M.  WETMORE.       }  Committee. 
HENRY  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT,  ) 

New  York,  Nov.  4,  1845. 

On  motion  it  was  Resolved,  that  the  Memorial  be  adopted, 
and  that  Mr.  Campbell  be  requested  to  present  the  same  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Extract  from  the  minutes. 

Signed,  ALBERT  GALLATIN,  Pvesident. 

Charles  Welford,  Recording  Secretary,  pro.  tern. 

In  a  worn  Revolutionary  document,  presented  with  the 
above  memorial,  is  a  letter  from  Geo.  Clinton,  which  is 
transcribed  above,  and  also  the  following  resolution  of  Con- 
gress and  letter  from  its  President. 

In  Congress,  Oct.  4th,  1776. 
Resolved,  That  the  Governor  and  Council  of  New  York 
be  desired  to  erect  a  monument  at  Continental  expense, 
of  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Brigadier  Herkimer,  commanding  the  militia  of  Tryon 
county,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  who  was  killed  fighting 
gallantly  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  these  States. 
By  order  of  Congress. 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  President. 

Yorktown,  Penn.,  Oct.  5th,  1777. 
Gentlemen — I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  you  the  enclosed 
resolve  of  Congress,  from  which  you  will  perceive  it  is  their 
desire  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Brigadier  General  Herkimer,  and  that  they  request 
you  will  take  proper  measures  for  carrying  the  resolve  in 
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execution — they  have  for  this  purpose  voted  five  hundred 
dollars.  Every  mark  of  distinction  shewn  to  the  memory 
of  such  illustrious  men  as  offer  up  their  lives  for  the  liberty 
and  happiness  of  their  country,  reflects  real  honor  on  those 
who  pay  the  grateful  tribute,  and  by  holding  up  to  others 
the  prospect  of  fame  and  immortaility,  will  animate  them 
to  tread  in  the  same  path. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  most  obed't  and  very  humble  serv't, 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  President 
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Memoir  of  Samuel  Osgood,  Presented  with  Selections  from 
his  Correspondence  ;  by  Osgood  Field,  and  read  by  the 
Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary,  December  2. 

Samuel  Osgood  was  born  in  Andover,  Mass.,  the  3d  of 
February,  1748,  old  style.  After  graduating  at  Harvard 
University  in  1770,  he  commenced  a  theological  course,  in- 
tending to  enter  the  ministry,  but  ill  health  soon  obliged  him 
to  relinquish  his  studies.  In  the  year  1774,  when  the  times 
wore  a  gloomy  aspect,  the  town  of  Andover  appointed  him 
their  delegate  to  Congress.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1775, 
Osgood  having  the  command  of  a  company  of  minute  men, 
marched  with  them  to  Lexington,  and  thence  to  Cambridge, 
in  pursuit  of  the  British  troops  ;  the  latter  place  having 
been  made  the  point  of  rendezvous  of  the  American  army. 
The  4th  series  of  the  American  Archives  contains  a  letter 
written  by  Osgood  on  the  12th  of  May  in  the  same  year,  as 
Major  of  Brigade,  addressed  to  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  stating  that  an  agreement  had  shortly 
before  been  entered  into  between  General  Gage  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston,  by  which  all  those  of  the 
latter  who  might  be  so  disposed,  were  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
with  their  baggage,  (excepting  arms  and  ammunition)  into 
the  country — that  in  consequence  of  this  arrangement, 
the  Provincial  Congress,  confiding  in  the  good  faith  of  Gen. 
Gage,  had  passed  a  resolution  of  like  import  touching  those 
who  wished  to  enter  Boston  ;  but  that  a  sad  experience  had 
convinced  them  that  faith  was  not  kept,  and  that  the  inhab- 
itants were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  town  according  to 
agreement.  It  was  therefore  humbly  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  whether  it  was  not  advisable  to  suspend 
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the  resolution  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  until  they  were 
satisfied  that  the  agreement  of  Gen.  Gage  was  punctually 
fulfilled,  and  in  the  meantime  to  seize  all  the  Crown  officers 
and  known  enemies  to  the  liberties  of  the  Colonies,  to  be 
liberated  when  it  should  be  judged  reasonable  by  the 
Congress,  and  also  to  recommend  the  like  mode  of  conduct 
to  their  sister  Colonies.  The  Council  of  War  reported  in 
favor  of  this  measure  to  the  Committee  of  Safety,  by  whom 
the  subject  was  referred  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
Massachusetts,  who  thereupon  directed  General  Ward 
"  not  to  suffer  any  provisions  or  effects,  excepting  furniture 
and  clothing,  to  be  carried  into  the  town  of  Boston,  so  long 
as  General  Gage  should  suffer  the  persons  or  effects  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  said  town,  contrary  to  his  plighted  faith, 
to  be  restrained."  General  Ward,  the  commander  in-chief, 
appointed  Osgood  one  of  his  aids,  in  which  situation  he 
continued  till  February,  1776,  when  notwithstanding  the 
offer  of  the  command  of  a  regiment,  he  left  the  army  to  take 
his  place  in  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  War. 
He  was  continued  by  the  town  of  Andover  in  this  situation 
till  the  year  1780,  when  the  State  Constitution  was  adopted, 
and  upon  the  first  election  under  it,  the  county  of  Essex 
returned  him  as  a  Senator. 

In  the  year  1780,  the  affairs  of  the  country  seemed  to 
have  been  brought  to  a  disastrous  crisis.  The  old  paper  mo- 
ney had  become  almost  valueless,  and  no  longer  served  to 
sustain  the  army  in  the  field.  Congress  directed  a  new 
issue,  and  allotted  it  among  the  states,  requiring  each 
to  furnish  its  proportion  of  specific  supplies.  Osgood  was, 
at  this  time,  appointed  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  three, 
and  furnished  with  the  new  money  to  procure  and  forward 
weekly  the  supply  from  Massachusetts,  to  the  army.  Those 
who  were  not  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  the  American 
cause,  predicted  that  the  Committee  would  be  unable,  with 
these  means  alone,  to  execute  their  commission  ;  that  the 
new  money  was  no  better  than  the  old,  and  the  people 
would  not  take   it ;  and  some  feared  and    some  hoped   a 
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fatal  issue.  The  arrangements  of  the  Committee,  however, 
succeeded  beyond  their  expectations.  The  paper  was  cir- 
culated, and  the  weekly  supplies  punctually  forwarded. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  Osgood  was  appointed  by  the  Le- 
gislature a  Delegate  to  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation 
which  met  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  for  some  time  the 
only  delegate  from  Massachusetts  in  that  body,  and  his 
name  frequently  occurs  in  Mr.  Madison's  Reports  of  the 
Debates.  In  the  year  1782,  he  was  appointed  to  head  a 
delegation  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  full  and  just  representation  of  the  public  affairs 
of  the  country,  and  of  urging  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
compliance  with  a  resolution  passed  by  Congress,  respect- 
ing the  duty  on  imposts  and  prizes,  as  a  measure  essential 
to  the  safety  and  reputation  of  the  States.  This  resolution 
had  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  passed  after  some 
opposition  ;  and  Theodorick  Bland,  of  S.  Carolina,  and  Ab- 
ner  Nash  were  associated  in  the  delegation  with  Mr.  Os- 
good. The  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  had  refused  to 
grant  the  impost,  on  grounds,  which  at  this  day  appear 
somewhat  singular.  They  were,  1st.  The  inequality  of  the 
tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  imposts,  which  would  bear  hardest 
on  the  commercial  States,  and  particularly  on  Rhode  Island, 
as  being  the  most  commercial. 

2d.  The  inexpediency  of  admitting  to  collection  within 
the  State,  of  so  large  a  tax,  an  officer  unknown  to  the  con- 
stitution and  unaccountable  to  the  authority  of  the  State  ; 
and  3dly,  the  danger  to  public  liberty  of  such  an  accession 
of  weight  to  the  Federal  Government.* 

Mr.  Osgood  continued  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion for  three  years  only.  No  member  being  allowed  to 
hold  his  seat  for  a  longer  term. 

On  his  return  to  Andover,  he  was  again  sent  to  the  State 
Legislature,  but  in  the  spring  of  1785  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment from  the  Congress  of  Confederation,  as  First 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury.    Finding  that  it  was  required 

*Madison's  Debates,  p.  484— Letter  to  Randolph,  Dec.  17,  1782. 
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of  the  three  Commissioners  to  give  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  severally,  he  refused  to  ask 
any  one  or  more  of  his  friends  to  be  his  security  for  so  large 
an  amount. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  hearing  of  this,  not- 
withstanding his  opposition,  passed  a  resolution  of  both 
Houses,  declaring  that  the  State  would  be  his  security. 
Among  those  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  were 
many  of  his  political  enemies. 

He  refused,  however,  to  take  advantage  of  this  offer, 
which  is,  perhaps,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  accepted  the  necessary  bonds  offered  by  his 
friends.  He  continued  in  this  office,  his  associates  being 
Walter  Livingston  and  Arthur  Lee,  until  1789,  when  the 
departments  were  differently  arranged,  under  the  new 
Constitution,  and  Hamilton  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  was  then  urged  to  take  the  Comptroller- 
ship,  under  Hamilton,  but  refused. 

General  Washington,  who  had  been  intimate  with  him 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  offered  him  the  Post- 
master General's  department,  which  he  accepted.  In  July, 
1791,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  changed  to  Phila- 
delphia, he  resigned  this  post,  not  wishing  to  remove  his 
family  to  that  city. 

After  this,  Mr.  Osgood  returned  to  private  life,  which  he 
again  relinquished  in  1800,  when  the  Republican  party, 
gaining  the  ascendency  in  New  York,  made  him  one  of 
their  delegates  to  the  General  Assembly,  who  elected  him 
their  Speaker.  He  was  again  returned  in  1801,  but  did 
not  meet  the  Legislature,  the  President  having  conferred 
on  him,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  Super visorship  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

This  office  was  abolished  a  few  months  afterwards,  and 
the  closing  of  its  complicated  transactions,  especially  of  the 
land  tax,  was  a  most  irksome  and  laborious  affair. 

His  time  after  this,  until  his  death,  which  took  place  Au- 
gust 12,  1813,  was  principally  devoted  to  literary  pursuits. 

The  works  which  he  published  were  mostly  of  a  religions 
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character.  Among  others,  "  Remarks  on  Daniel  and  Re- 
velations," "  A  Letter  on  Episcopacy,"  a  work  on  "  Chron- 
ology," an  octavo  volume  on  "  Theology  and  Metaphysics," 
and  three  letters  on  different  subjects,  addressed  to  J.  B. 
Romeyn,  J.  Osgood  and  A.  Armstrong. 
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Observations  respecting  the  Two  Ancient  Maps  of  New 
Netherland,  found  in  the  Royal  Archives  at  the  Hague, 
in  1841.  by  J.  Romeyn  Brodhead,  Agent  of  the  State  of 
New  York.     Read  by  Mr.  Brodhead,  December  2. 

The  interest  excited  by  the  publication,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Society,  of  fac-similes  of  two  ancient  maps  of 
New  Netherland,  discovered  at  the  Hague,  by  the  Histor- 
ical Agent  of  the  State,  while  prosecuting  his  researches 
there,  and  which  are  now  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  at  Albany,  induces  me  to  believe  that 
some  further  details  respecting  the  circumstances  of  their 
discovery,  and  the  reasons  for  assigning  to  one  of  them  as 
early  a  date  as  1614,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

The  King  of  the  Netherlands,  upon  being  made  aware 
of  the  objects  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  making  appli- 
cation for  permission  to  search  the  government  archives, 
directed  that  the  most  liberal  and  extended  facilities  that 
the  exigencies  of  the  service  would  admit,  should  be  allow- 
ed me,  for  the  purpose  of  fully  carrying  out  the  instructions 
under  which  I  acted.  On  presenting  myself  at  the  Archives, 
I  accordingly  found  that  the  best  feeling  existed  on  the  part 
of  the  archivarius,  M.  de  Jonge,  and  his  deputy,  M.  de 
Zwaan,  who  both  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  facili- 
tate my  researches,  and  to  bring  to  light  every  scrap  of 
information  in  their  custody  relating  to  our  history  while 
a  Dutch  colony. 

It  was  no  easy  matter,  however,  to  do  this.  The  archives 
of  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  at  the  Hague,  are 
among  the  richest  depositories  of  historical  information  to 
be  found  in  Europe.     The  proverbial  care  and  system  of 
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our  Dutch  ancestors,  is  perhaps  no  where  more  fully  illus- 
trated than  in  the  immense  collection  of  historical  records 
now  preserved"  in  the  old  palace  of  the  States  General,  at 
the  Hague.  Here,  in  a  long  suite  of  apartments,  formerly 
the  scene  of  discussions  and  councils  affecting  the  peace 
and  policy  of  Europe ;  where  the  Stadholder  and  the 
States  General  were  often  called  upon  to  decide  questions, 
in  which  England,  and  France,  and  Spain,  the  Bishop  of 
Munster  and  the  Elector,  the  Vatican  and  the  Sultan,  were 
interested ;  or  which  came  up  for  review  and  adjudication 
from  the  dependencies  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  the  far 
off  Indian  seas,  the  "Ultima  Thule"  of  the  world  ; — where 
were  once  read  the  despatches  of  the  victorious  Hein,  who 
wrenched  from  the  hands  of  the  ruthless  Spaniard  the  un- 
righteous spoil  he  had  torn  from  the  unoffending  Mexican 
and  Peruvian — where  the  letters  of  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter 
— "  terror  oceanis  immensi " — told  the  story  of  the  humili- 
ation of  the  proud  ensign  of  St.  George — here,  in  the  gilded 
apartments  that  once  were  witnesses  of  the  pomp  and  pow- 
er of  the  Provinces,  are  now  preserved  the  decaying  memo- 
rials, which,  while  they  record  the  former  greatness  of  the 
Republic,  seem  to  repeat  in  mournful  tones  from  their  dusty 
shelves,  "  the  sceptre  has  departed  from  Judah  !" 

Amidst  this  enormous  collection  of  Records,  where  two  cen- 
turies of  the  world's  history  is  embodied  and  preserved,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  annals  of  a  far  off  and  scarcely  noticed 
colony — scarcely  noticed,  at  least,  till  it  was  about  becom- 
ing the  prey  of  the  careless  Charles — should  occupy  a  com- 
paratively small  place.  Where  the  Elector  of  Bohemia 
and  the  Duke  of  Courland  usurp  whole  volumes,  the  colo- 
ny of  New  Netherland  modestly  claims  a  few  brief  and 
sparsely  scattered  notices.  No  prophetic  eye  seems  then 
to  have  foreseen  the  after  splendor  of  that  obscure  and 
humble  colony — that  now  grand  and  flourishing  empire. 

Occupied  with  transactions  and  events  nearer  home,  or 
if  with  the  affairs  of  Brazil  and  the  East  Indies,  with  affairs, 
at  least,  of  flourishing  and  valuable  colonies,  the  fate  and 
prospects  of  the  humbler  jjrotege  of  the  West  India  Compa- 
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ny,  itself  discovered  and  colonized,  as  it  were  by  an  acci- 
dent, gave  but  little  concern  to  their  High  Mightinesses, 
during  the  earlier  period  of  its  existence,  and  claimed 
but  little  space  in  their  voluminous  journals.  Had  the  re- 
cords of  that  Company  been  preserved  with  the  praisewor- 
thy care  displayed  in  regard  to  those  of  the  Government 
itself,  we  might,  indeed,  have  now  rejoiced  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  most  perfect  body  of  annals  that  any  modern 
state  can  boast  of  guarding.  But  a  careless  hand  was 
laid  on  treasures,  whose  very  antiquity  should  have  render- 
ed them  sacred.  The  very  reasons  given  in  the  order  for 
their  sale,  should  have  secured  their  preservation.  The 
shelves  of  the  West  India  house,  at  Amsterdam,  were  en- 
cumbered with  old  and  moth  eaten  papers,  and  room  was 
needed.  For  a  few  miserable  guilders,  the  records  we  had 
long  coveted  were  scattered  and  dispersed ;  and  the  shop- 
keeper and  tradesman  of  the  Rhine  wrapped  up  his  wares 
in  the  mutilated  despatches  of  the  Directors  of  New  Ne- 
therland. 

As  I  have  stated,  however,  the  government  records  at  the 
Hague,have  been  preserved  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity. 
Disappointed  in  the  hope  of  enriching  our  history  with 
the  West  India  Papers,  at  Amsterdam,  these  records  became 
still  more  valuable  :  and  no  pains  or  toil  was  spared  in 
extracting  and  transcribing  every  scrap  that  was  found 
illustrating  our  early  annals.  In  the  course  of  this  labo- 
rious investigation,  upwards  of  four  hundred  volumes  and 
bundles  of  papers,  many  of  them  decayed  and  worm  eaten, 
were  carefully  examined ;  and  every  nook  and  cranny 
in  the  old  palace  was  searched,  to  find  whatever  it 
might  contain,  throwing  light  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
discovery,  and  colonization,  and  progress  of  our  State.  It 
was  in  one  of  these  out  of  the  way  nooks  that  the  two 
maps  referred  to,  were  found. 

I  commenced  my  investigations,  by  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  Registers  of  the  States  General.  These  volumes 
contain  the  official  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  their  High 
Mightinesses  ;  and  were  regarded  as  the  leading  guides  in 
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investigation.  The  Documents  and  separate  papers,  sub- 
mitted to  the  States,  or  acted  upon  by  them,  were  either  filed 
away  in  the  Liasses,  or  deposited  in  what  is  termed  the 
"  Loket  Kas,"  and  are  almost  invariably  marked  with  a 
date  corresponding  with  that  of  their  reception  by  the 
States  General. 

In  searching  the  Registers  of  the  States  General,  the  first 
paper  found,  directly  bearing  upon  our  history,  or  rather  the 
first  paper  in  which  the  name  of  "  New  Netherland"  occurs, 
was  a  minute*  stating  that  "there   appeared  before  the 
meeting,  the  deputies  of  the  United  Company  of  Merchants, 
who  had  discovered  and  found  the  New  Netherland,  situated 
in  America,  between  New  France  and  Virginia,  being  the 
sea  coasts  thereof,    lying  in  the  latitude  of  from  forty  to 
forty-five  degrees.     And  having  made  a  report  of  the  same, 
their  discovery   and  finding,  they  ask,  therefore,  an  act  of 
license  as  promised  in  the  published  decree  of  their  "  High 
Mightinesses,"  [the  general  decree  of  27th  March,  1G14] — 
whereupon  the   States  General  resolved  to  grant  the  peti- 
tioners the   exclusive  right  to  trade  for  three  years  to  the 
above  described  lands,  "  now  named  New  Netherland,  as  is 
to  be  seen  by  the  Figurative  Map   prepared  by  them."     In 
conformity  with  this  resolution,  a  formal  edict  or  grant  was 
drawn  up  in  favor  of  Gerrit  Jacobsen  Witssen,  and  the  other 
memorialists,  whose  names,  and  those  of  their  ships  and 
captains  are  inserted ;  and  this  edict  was  duly  enrolled  in 
the  Acte  Boek  of  the    States   General. f     In  this  enrolled 
edict,  the  same  reference  is  made  to  a  Figurative  Map9 
prepared  by  the  memorialists.     But  to  neither  the  original 
resolution  in  the  Book  of  Minutes,  nor  to  the   enrolled  edict 
in  the  Acte  Boek,  was  there  any  map  whatever  attached. 

Both  the  resolution  and  the  enrolled  edict  referring  dis~ 
tinctly  to  a  "  Report,"  and  to  a  "  Map"  prepared  by  the 
memorialists,  I  made  a  diligent  search  in  the  "  Liasses,"  the 


*  Holland  Documents,  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  vol. 
1.  p.  39.         t  Holland  Documents,  vol.  1.  p.  47. 
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usual  place  for  the  preservation  of  papers  delivered  to  the 
States  General.  But  no  report  nor  map  was  found  there. 
I  therefore  concluded  that  the  "  Report"  might  have  been  a 
verbal  one  ;  but  as  a  map  had  been  distinctly  referred  to, 
I  trusted  it  would  eventualby  be  found,  perhaps,  in  some 
other  place  of  deposit. 

Pursuing  my  examinations  of  the  Registers,  page  by 
page,  I  found  nothing  of  interest  to  us,  till  the  18th  day  of 
August,  1616,  about  two  years  afterwards.  Under  this 
date  there  was  found  a  minute,*  stating  that  Captain 
Cornelis  Hendricksen,  assisted  by  the  Notary,  Charles  Van 
Gelder,  appeared  before  the  meeting,  in  behalf  of  Gerrit 
Jacobsen  Witssen,  and  others,  "  Directors  of  New  Nether- 
land,  lying  in  America,  between  New  France  and  Virginia, 
and  extending  from  40  to  45  degrees  north  latitude,  and 
made  a  report  for  the  second  time,  of  his  having  discovered  a 
certain  land  and  bay,  with  three  rivers,  lying  in  the  latitude 
of  from  38  to  40  degrees,  as  is  more  clearly  to  be  seen  by 
the  Figurative  Map,  in  a  small  yacht  of  about  1 6  tons  bur- 
den, named  the  Onrust,"  &c,  and  praying  for  a  special 
licence  to  trade  there  for  four  years,  in  conformity  to  the 
general  edict  of  27th  March,  1614.  Whereupon  the  States 
resolved  that  the  report  be  committed  to  writing,  and  handed 
in  to  them.  This  was  accordingly  done  the  next  day,  19th 
August,  1616  ;f  when  Captain  Hendricksen  reported,  in 
writing,  that  he  had  on  behalf  and  account  of  his  ship- 
owners, discovered  certain  lands,  a  bay  and  three  rivers,  in 
latitude  from  38  to  40  degrees,  &c.  &c.  In  this  paper, 
which  was  found  in  its  proper  place  of  deposit,  the  Liasses, 
there  was  no  special  reference  to  a  map,  nor  was  there  any 
annexed  to  the  original.  There  was,  however,  a  distinct 
reference  to  a  map  in  the  minute  of  the  States  of  the  1 8th 
August,  and  as  in  the  previous  instance  of  the  11th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1614,  I  trusted  it  would  perhaps  be  found  in  some  other 
place  of  deposit. 


*  Holland  Documents,  vol.  1.  p.  53.     t  Holland  Documents,  vol.  1,  p.  59. 
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A  very  careful  search  through  the  Archives  was  therefore 
instituted,  which  resulted  after  several  days  severe  labor, 
in  the  discovery  of  two  maps,  in  a  pigeon  hole  in  a  large 
old-fashioned  oaken  bureau,  called  the  Loket  Kas  of  the 
States  General,  in  which  it  had  been  customary  to  deposit 
the  original  treaties  and  more  important  State  papers  of  the 
Republic.  These  two  maps  were  wrapped  up  in  an  envel- 
ope, and  endorsed  "Map  of  Florida."  Curious  to  see  what 
sort  of  an  idea  the  Dutch  Geographers  had  of  our  southern 
peninsula,  I  opened  the  envelope  and  found,  much  to  my 
joy,  the  two  maps  which  I  took  to  be  the  ones  I  had  so  long 
been  looking  for.  One  was  a  map  on  parchment,  about 
two  feet  square,  and  executed  in  the  most  beautiful  style  of 
art.  To  this  map  was  appended  the  original  memorial  pre- 
sented on  the  18th  of  August,  1616,  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
general  ordinance  of  27th  March,  1614,  referred  to  in  the 
memorial.  The  map  had  no  mark  upon  it  by  which  its 
date  could  be  ascertained  ;  but  the  memorial  appended  to 
it  expressly  referred  to  "  the  Figurative  Map  hereto  an- 
nexed," and  it  being  thus  apparently  identified,  the  evidence 
seemed  to  be  conclusive  that  it  was  presented  to  the  States 
General  for  the  first  time,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1616.  The 
other  nicip  on  paper,  had  nothing  whatever  upon  it  by  which 
its  date  could  be  positively  ascertained.  It  was  therefore 
supposed  that  it  might  have  been  the  one  first  presented  to  the 
States  General  on  the  11th  October,  1614.  A  careful  com- 
parison, however,  of  these  two  maps,  with  the  grant  of  11th 
October,  1614,  and  with  the  memorial  presented  on  the  18th 
August,  1616,  induces  me  to  think  that  the  parchment  ??iap 
was  the  one  presented  in  October,  1614,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  application  being  made  to  the  States  General. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  this  occasion  the  "  Direc- 
tors of  New  Netherland"  who  appeared  before  the  States 
General,  reported  that  they  had  discovered  certain  lands  in 
America  lying  on  the  sea  coast,  between  New  France  and 
Virginia,  in  latitude  from  40  to  45  degrees,  and  that  the 
minute  refers  to  a  "  Figurative  Map,"  prepared  by  them,  as 
more  fully   exhibiting  these  discoveries.     The  parchment 
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map  extends  from  the  Capes  of  Virginia  in  latitude  37  de- 
grees, to  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  latitude  49  degrees,  and 
shows  very  fully,  and  with  considerable  accuracy,  the  out- 
line of  the  coast  of  New  Netherland,  as  then  claimed,  be- 
tween 40  and  45  degrees  ;  that  is,  from  about  Egg  Harbor 
in  New  Jersey,  to  the  river  Penobscot,  in  Maine. 

It  seems  from  the  recitals  in  the  grant  which  was  passed 
on  the  application  of  these  Directors,  the  same  day,  that 
they  employed  five  ships  in  exploring  the  coast  from  40  to 
45  degrees,  and  that  some  of  these  ships  were  lost  in  the 
progress  of  the  undertaking.  It  also  appears  that  this  took 
place  during  the  year  previous  to  October,  1614.  Adrian 
Block  was  captain  of  one  of  these  ships,  (the  Tiger)  which 
was  accidentally  burnt  this  year,  as  De  Laet,  who  had 
Block's  journal  before  him,  tells  us.  In  comparing  this 
parchment  map  with  the  account  in  De  Laet,  taken  from 
Block's  journal,  we  are  struck  with  the  remarkable  har- 
mony of  the  descriptions  in  the  one,  with  the  delineations 
in  the  other  ;  so  much  so  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  Block 
himself  may  have  prepared  the  map.  And  why  may  he 
not  have  done  so  ;  and  why  may  this  map  not  have  been  the 
one  presented  to  the  States  when  his  employers  petitioned 
their  H.  M.  in  October,  1614?  It  is  true  that  when  found 
in  the  Archives  at  the  Hague,  it  was  annexed  to  the  me- 
morial presented  on  the  18th  of  August,  1616.  This 
certainly  proves  that  it  is  at  least  as  old  as  that  date  ;  but 
it  does  not  prove  that  it  may  not  have  been  actually  pre- 
sented two  years  before.  We  have  seen  that  the  report 
made  by  the  company  of  merchants  on  the  first  occasion, 
was  probably  a  verbal  one.  The  map  itself  was  probably 
the  only  document  submitted ;  and  Block  himself  and  his 
ship-owners,  may  have  made  their  explanations  and  state- 
ments viva  voce  to  the  meeting.  After  being  once  presented, 
and  the  grant  passed,  the  Clerk  of  the  States  General  very 
probably  laid  the  map  aside  in  the  Loket  Kas ;  and  when 
two  years  afterwards  Captain  Hendricksen's  ship  owners 
came  forward  to  ask  for  a  new  grant,  this  map  was  proba- 
bly again  brought  out  from  its  depository,  and  laid  before 
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the  States.  It  might  then  have  been  annexed  to  their 
petition  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  before  been  stated  it 
was  found — appended  or  sewed  fast  to  the  Document. 
This  may  have  been  done  by  the  Clerk  of  the  States  General, 
either  at  the  request  of  the  petitioners,  or  as  it  will  pres- 
ently be  suggested,  by  accident  or  mistake.  At  any 
rate,  one  thing  is  very  certain — the  parchment  map  is 
at  least  as  old  as  the  year  1616.  It  may  have  been  pre- 
pared and  presented  to  the  States  General  in  the  year  1614. 
The  paper  map,  which  has  no  mark  or  memorandum 
upon  it,  whatever,  by  which  its  date  can  be  positively  set- 
tled, is  now  to  be  considered.  Upon  examination  it  is 
found  to  extend  from  a  little  south  of  the  capes  of  the  Dela- 
ware, to  just  above  Albany,  and  to  include  the  sea-coast  of 
New  Netherland,  from  latitude  38°  to  40Q.  We  find  that 
Captain  Hendricksen,  in  the  written  report,  before  alluded 
to,  which  he  made  on  the  19th  of  August,  1616 — the  day 
after  his  ship  owners  had  applied  to  the  States  General  for 
a  special  privilege  to  trade  to  the  countries  he  had  discov- 
ered and  explored — refers  to  a  certain  "  land,  bay,  and 
three  rivers,"  situated  in  latitude  from  38°  to  40°.  On  this 
paper  map  we  find  the  Delaware  bay  laid  down,  with  the 
Delaware  river  emptying  into  it,  and  a  larger  river  to  the 
westward,  running  nearly  parallel  to  it,  and  emptying  into 
the  ocean,  near  the  present  cape  Henlopen.  We  also  find 
the  North,  or  Hudson  River,  laid  down  with  great  minute- 
ness and  considerable  accuracy,  from  the  site  of  this  city  to 
that  of  Albany,  and  a  little  above.  Here  are  certainly  a 
bay  and  three  rivers ;  and  here  is  certainly  a  sea  coast, 
extending  from  38°  to  40°.  In  these  particulars,  it  exactly 
harmonises  with  Captain  Hendricksen's  report.  The  On- 
rust,  or  "  Restless,"  in  which  Captain  Hendricksen  states  he 
made  his  discoveries  and  explorations,  was  the  first  vessel 
ever  constructed  by  Europeans  within  the  bounds  of  this 
State.  She  was  a  small  yacht  or  boat  of  about  16  tons  bur- 
then, and  was  built  by  Captain  Adriaen  Block,  after  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  own  ship,  the  Tiger,  by  fire,  in 
1614.     In  this  yacht  Block  explored  Long  Island  sound,  and 
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went  eastward  as  far  as  Cape  Cod,  where  he  fell  in  with 
his  brother  navigator,  Hendrick  Corstiansen ;  and  soon  af- 
terwards returned,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Holland,  to  make  a 
report  of  his  discoveries.  He  left  the  "  Restless  "  in  New 
Netherland,  under  the  command  of  Hendricksen,  who  had 
probably  been  his  mate,  and  as  such  had  accompanied  him 
in  the  explorations  eastward  of  Manhattan.  As  the  Rest- 
less was  well  adapted,  by  her  size,  for  inland  navigation, 
she  probably  very  thoroughly  explored  the  Hudson  River, 
and  also  the  Delaware  Bay  and  River.  The  very  de  ailed 
description  given  by  De  Laet,  of  all  the  "  reaches"  in  the 
Hudson,  was  probably  drawn  up  from  information  furnish- 
ed by  the  paper  map,  now  under  consideration,  and  the  two 
harmonise  in  such  a  remarkable  degree,  that  the  curious 
in  these  matters  may  find  it  quite  interesting  to  compare 
them  together  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Block 
himself  sailed  up  the  Hudson,  in  the  Restless.  De  Laet 
speaks  only  of  his  having  explored  Long  Island  sound.  The 
accurate  and  detailed  description  of  the  Hudson  River  is 
given  in  a  separate  chapter ;  and  though  Captain  Hend- 
ricksen's  name  does  not  appear  in  the  History,  it  may  be 
fairly  suggested  whether  De  Laet  may  not  have  been  as 
much  indebted  to  Captain  Hendricksen's  report,  and  to  this 
paper  map,  for  his  materials,  as  to  any  other  authority  1 

The  map  itself  has  upon  it  a  curious  memorandum,  made 
apparently  by  a  person  employed  in  the  construction  of 
charts,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that  from  the  information  com- 
municated by  "  Kleynties  and  his  comrade,"  (who,  I  sup- 
pose, were  Indian  scouts,  sent  out  to  explore  the  country, 
bordering  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  and  De- 
laware,) he  infers  that  the  places  on  the  map  designating 
the  "  Sennecas,  Gachoos,  Capitanasses,  and  Jottecas,"  ought 
to  be  marked  down  considerably  further  westward  into  the 
land.  At  this  early  day,  however,  the  topography  of  the 
country  westward  of  the  North  River  was  but  imperfectly 
known,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  at  once  show.  The 
reports  and  rough  sketches  of  "  Klejaities  and  his  comrade" 
were  all  the  authority  that  the  commentator  upon  the  map 
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seemed  to  have  had  to  aid  his  judgment,  and  to  induce  the 
remark,  that  the  position  of  the  Senecas,  and  other  tribes, 
was  wrongly  represented  on  the  paper  map.  Who  the 
commentator  was,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The 
memorandum  is  made  in  the  court  hand  generally  used  at 
that  period  in  all  official  writings  found  in  the  Archives. 
It  may  have  been  made  in  New  Netherland,  and  probably 
was,  for  the  information  respecting  the  Indian  tribes  is  spo- 
ken of  as  having  been  received  directly  from  the  scouts  ; 
but  this  proves  nothing  positively  respecting  the  chronology 
of  the  map. 

We  are  thus  left  to  rely  entirely  on  the  internal  evidence 
the  map  itself  presents,  and  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  found,  to  infer  its  date.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  parchment  map  was  found  annexed  to  the  memorial  of 
18  August,  1616.  That  circumstance,  however,  does  not 
exclude  the  supposition  that  it  may  have  been  actually  pre- 
sented to  the  States  General,  two  years  previously.  The 
paper  map,  we  have  also  seen,  harmonises  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  with  the  statements  in  Captain  Hendricksen's  short 
and  meagre  report,  made  on  the  19th  of  August,  1616. 
There  was  however  no  map  specially  referred  to  in  that 
report,  nor  was  there  any  annexed  to  the  original.  But 
this  by  no  means  shows  that  there  was  no  map  before  the 
States  General  when  Captain  Hendricksen  made  his  report. 
On  the  contrary,  the  memorial  of  the  18th  of  August  dis- 
tinctly refers  to  a  map,  stated  to  be  annexed  to  it.  Two 
suppositions  are  presented  for  consideration,  in  this  con- 
nexion. One  is,  that  the  paper  map  was  actually  annexed 
to  the  memorial,  when  presented,  and  was  afterwards  sep- 
arated from  it,  for  the  greater  convenience  of  examination, 
as  it  is  about  three  feet  long,  and  therefore  somewhat  un- 
handy. The  other  is,  that  it  was  torn  off  accidentally  ;  as 
it  will  be  noticed  that  one  corner  of  the  map  appears  in 
the  fac-simile  to  be  defaced,  or  destroyed.  The  original,  as 
found  in  the  Archives  at  the  Hague,  is  defective  in  this  par- 
ticular. When  once  separated  from  the  memorial,  it  is  by 
no  means  unlikely  that  the  clerk  oi  the  States  General,  by 
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accident  or  carelessness,  may  have  annexed  the  parchment 
map,  [which  had  been  produced  before  the  meeting,  to 
show  the  whole  extent  of  New  Nether!  and,  according  to 
the  existing  grant  of  14  October,  1614]  instead  of  the  pa- 
per map,  which  evidently  refers  only  to  the  discoveries  re- 
ported to  have  been  made  by  Captain  Hendricksen,  and 
then  put  them  away  in  the  Loket  Kas.  The  registers  of  the 
States  General  at  the  Hague,  show  *  that  Captain  Hend- 
ricksen's  ship  owners'  memorial  was  several  times  taken  up 
for  consideration,  but  no  special  privilege  appears  ever  to 
have  been  granted  to  them,  as  they  desired. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  matter,  if  the  considerations 
here  presented  to  the  Society  are  entitled  to  attention,  I 
think  we  should  be  doing  no  violence  to  probability  in  sup- 
posing that  the  -parchment  map  was  the  one  actually  pre- 
sented to  the  States  General  on  the  11th  of  October,  1614  ; 
and  that  the  -paper  map  was  presented  on  the  occasion  of 
Captain  Hendricksen's  ship  owners'  application  on  the  18th 
of  August,  1616. 

J.  R.  B. 


*  Hoi.  Doc.  Vol.  I.  pp.  53,  55,  59,  62,  63,  64. 
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SELECTIONS 


FROM 


THE    CORRESPONDENCE, 

(referred  to  in  the  proceedings  of  the  society.) 


FROM  HON.  JOHN  LAW,  OF  INDIANA. 

Vincennes,  Indiana,  August  6th,  1844. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  the  date,  June  21st,  1844,  informing  me  of  my  election  as  an 
"  Honorary  Member  "  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  was  duly  received. 
I  need  not  say  that  I  feel  highly  gratified  with  such  a  compliment  from  such  a 
source,  and  you  will  be  pleased  to  present  to  the  Society  my  thanks  for  their 
favorable  notice  of  one  who  has  but  slight  claims  to  such  a  mark  of  their  favor. 

Accompanying  this  you  will  find  two  copies  of  an  address  delivered  before,  the 
"  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Vincennes,"  which  you  will  please  pre- 
sent in  my  name  to  the  New  York  Society,  and  I  will  at  the  same  time  say, 
that  our  Society  would  be  much  pleased  to  obtain  for  their  library  a  copy  of  all 
the  publications  made  by  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  We  have  nothing 
at  present  to  tender  in  the  way  of  exchange,  but  hope  ere  long  to  present  yon 
with  a  volume  of  western  materials,  connected  with  the  early  settlements  in  the 
north-western  territory.  It  is  a  fine  field  and  but  little  explored.  In  the  May 
number  of  the  Democratic  Review  for  the  year,  you  will  find  some  notes  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  under  the  head  "  The  early  Jesuit  Missionaries  of  North 
America."  Is  it  not  singular  that  we  have  no  tradition  of  the  "  Nation  clu  Chat 
ou  Heries,"  destroyed  entirely  by  the  Iroquois  in  1655?  who  gave  name  to 
Lake  "  Erie,"  and  who  on  the  old  maps  are  represented  as  occupying  the  whole 
borders  of  that  lake  from  Sandusky  Bay  to  Buffalo,  or  nearly  so.  They  were 
entirely  exterminated  by  the  Iroquois. 

We  have  some  very  old  maps  in  the  library  of  the  Catholic  Church  here, 
which  I  think  would  probably  exemplify  the  early  topography  of  your  State.  I 
will  examine  them,  and  if  any  thing  should  be  found  in  them  of  importance  as 
connected  with  the  objects  of  your  society,  if  you  desire  it,  will  have  copies 
taken,  and  forwarded. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  institution,  accept  sir,  for  your- 
self the  regards  of 

Your  obd't  servant, 

JOHN  LAW. 

Geo.  Folsom,  Esq.,  Secretary,  &c.  &c. 
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FROM  THONCHING, 

HONORARY    MEMBER   AT   CANTON,   CHINA. 

Benevolent  Sirs, 

It  is  now  a  pleasant  season  when  the  golden  chrysanthemum  fills  the  paths, 
and  the  purple  foliage  of  the  maple  covers  the  hills.  Separated  far  asunder,  I 
desire  your  health  and  utmost  prosperity,  and  that  with  time  this  may  be  still 
more  abundant.     Though  we  are  reciprocally  afar  off  I  desire  your  happiness. 

I  have  respectfully  to  state,  that  several  months  since  I  received  and  perused 
your  esteemed  favor,  (literally  elegant  letter)  and  several  volumes  of  books  which, 
with  all  respect,  I  have  received  and  understand,  and  for  which  I  am  much 
obliged.  I  fully  determined  to  reply  at  once,  but  just  at  that  time,  on  account  of 
slight  indisposition,  I  was  caused  to  procrastinate  ;  but  being  men  of  great  liber- 
ality and  of  kindness  as  broad  as  the  sea,  surely  you  will  excuse  me.  Now  the 
favorable,  monsoon  has  commenced,  it  is  convenient  to  send  a  brief  reply,  (liter- 
ally an  inch  of  parchment)  and  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  your  honorable  nation  delights  in  righteousness  and 
possesses  a  clear  perception  of  the  principles  of  right  reason  ;  and  the  names  of 
its  literati,  enrolled  in  your  colleges,  cannot  be  enumerated. 

It  delights  in  doing  just  deeds,  and  its  people  are  exceedingly  virtuous  and 
are  all  possessed  of  every  accomplishment,  men  of  worth  whoJ.ake  the  lead  in 
pointing  out  the  right  way. 

Since  perusing  your  letter,  still  more  do  I  look  up  to  it  with  admiration.  I, 
(a  stupid  man)  from  youth  to  the  present  time  have  formed  resolutions  to  do 
something,  yet  am  not  aware  that  I  have  done  any  thing  properly.  I  have  in 
my  own  mind  pondered  upon  that  which  is  morally  excellent,  have  cherished  a 
regard  for  righteousness,  exerted  myself  to  practice  it,  and  used  strong  endeavors 
to  induce  others  to  do  the  same.  Now  then,  the  high  compliments  contained  in 
your  letter,  filled  me  with  unspeakable  surprise. 

Recently  at  Canton,  in  consequence  of  opium,  the  confusion  and  troubles  of  war 
ensued,  and  the  people  of  China  could  not  depend  upon  their  lives.  The  recent  state 
of  things  has  been  such  as  one  cannot  bear  to  mention  to  his  most  intimate  friend. 

Originally  embodying  in  action  the  benevolent  mind  of  Heaven  above,  inas- 
much as  opium  is  an  article  injurious  to  men,  therefore,  our  government  legisla- 
ted that  it  would  not  receive  a  revenue  derived  from  it,  and  established  laws 
rigorously  prohibiting  it,  not  aware  of  the  extraordinary  consequences  to  which 
it  has  led,  and  that  it  would  prove  impracticable  to  arrest  the  use  of  this  article 
so  injurious  to  men.  But  alas  !  on  the  contrary,  (so  far  from  arresting  it)  it  has 
caused  the  people  to  take  the  poison. 

Inasmuch  as  I  reflect  that  your  honorable  nation  formerly  bought  Africans 
and  made  slaves  of  them,  so  that  during  a  long  period  the  aggregate  has  amount- 
ed to  several  myriads,  henceforth  may  the  men  of  worth  of  your  honorable  coun- 
try, in  imitation  of  high  Heaven,  cherish  for  them  a  feeling  of  commiseration, 
and  diffuse  intelligence  among  the  men  of  worth  of  every  nation,  that  they  may 
exert  their  strength  to  prohibit  and  arrest  this  evil,  and  not  allow  the  people  of 
that  country  (Africa)  to  be  made  slaves.     Those  who  have  been  bought  should 
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be  suffered  at  their  option  to  return  to  their  country,  and  to  their  native  villages. 
Then,  this  being  done,  it  will  be  seen  that  your  honorable  nation  delights  in  a 
righteous  heart. 

And  moreover,  since  at  the  present  day,  opium  is  flowing  like  poison  through 
the  central  kingdom,  causing  all  who  smoke  it  to  become  idiots,  to  convert  day 
into  night,  neglect  their  duties,  and  in  the  highest  degree  injuring  their  lives, 
destroying  the  power  of  procreation,  wasting  property  and  ruining  families  ;  and 
although  they  be  urged  to  leave  it  off,  they  do  not  awake  to  the  subject ;  and 
though  there  be  rigorous  government  penalties,  they  fear  them  not.  Again,  there 
are  those  who  are  addicted  to  casting  their  nets  for  profits.  These  make  many 
schemes  for  transporting  it  and  selling  it  again  in  every  province.  As  daily  the 
wind  rises  and  the  waves  increase,  so  this  accumulated  evil  has  become  deeper 
and  still  greater,  till  in  the  21st  and  22d  years  of  the  present  reign,  (1841  and 
1842)  it  caused  the  people  and  citizens  of  China  to  meet  with  the  calamity  of 
being  dispersed  abroad  without  habitation,  and  our  soldiers  and  generals  were 
wounded  with  the  keen  points  of  the  spear.  Truly,  this  our  benevolent  and  good 
people  have  felt  most  sensibly  and  wept  over  it  with  flowing  tears. 

I  desire  every  man  of  worth  in  your  honorable  nation,  who  takes  pleasure  in 
righteousness,  and  is  devoted  to  books,  and  clearly  understands  the  principles  of 
reason,  and  like  high  Heaven,  delights  in  a  life  of  virtue,  may  disseminate  among 
the  men  of  worth  of  every  nation,  that  inasmuch  as  they  themselves  formerly 
cherished  commiseration  for  the  oppressed,  and  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade,  so 
to  eternity  let  opium  be  prohibited.  Absolutely,  let  them  not  again  be  transport- 
ing it  from  different  countries ;  then  there  will  be  perfect  tranquillity  to  both 
Chinese  and  foreigners,  and  the  people  will  rejoice  in  their  possessions,  and  the 
places,  in  which  in  bye-gone  days,  opium  has  been  planted,  will  answer  for  the 
growth  of  cotton  and  different  kinds  of  grain,  and  still  greater  may  be  the  profit 
obtained,  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  cultivate  this  article  which  injures  men. 
This  is  what  I  sincerely  hope  for  from  the  men  of  worth  of  your  honorable  na- 
tion, and  I  beseech  them  not  to  regard  pains,  nor  be  sparing  of  ink,  but  earnestly, 
by  the  diffusion  of  correct  intelligence  among  the  men  of  rank  and  moral  worth 
in  every  nation,  urge  the  necessity,  with  a  heart  like  that  of  Heaven,  to  exclude 
this  article  of  opium  which  so  injures  men.  If  this  can  be  done,  then  may  the 
citizens  and  people  all  attend  to  their  own  proper  duties,  and  every  nation  may 
have  harmony  and  prosperity,  and  mutually  delight  in  universal  peace.  Then 
the  just  men  of  every  nation  will  have  done  righteously,  and  planted  the  seeds  of 
happiness  without  end.  This  is  my  special  reply  to  your  letter.  Wishing  you 
every  blessing. 

YIH  TAE  or  THONCHING. 
Yan  Kevang,  24th  year,  9th  month,  10th  day, 
or  21st  October,  1844. 

To  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  His- 
torical Society  of  New  York. 

A  faithful  translation. 

Signed,  PETER  PARKER. 

[The   preceding  letter  was  received  in  the  Chinese  character,  accompanied  by 
a  translation.] 
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FROM  GEORGE  JOHNSTON. 

Lake  Michigan,  Grand  Traverse  Bay,  Jan.  24th,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  received  some  time  since  a  communication  from  the  committee  of  the  His- 
torical Society  of  New  York,  requesting  some  Indian  names,  with  their  etymo- 
logy, from  the  lake  country.  I  have  already  forwarded  some  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft, 
which,  I  trust,  will  be  acceptable  to  your  committee.  I  design  now  to  annex 
herein  an  explanation  of  the  word  Osawgenong,  with  its  etymology  and  tradi- 
tion. Cases  of  this  kind  often  occur  in  the  traits  of  Indians,  where  the  meaning 
of  a  word  is  generally  accompanied  with  tradition  and  historic  facts. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  JOHNSTON. 
To  George  Folsom,  Esq.,  Dom.  Cor.  Secretary,  &c. 

"  Osaivgenong."  "  The  land  of  the  Sacs,  and  from  whence  the  river  derives 
its  name,  signifying  the  sortie  of  the  Foxes  or  Sacs." 

That  region  of  country  was  inhabited  in  early  times  by  the  Sacs,  from  whence 
they  made  incursions  along  the  coasts  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  commit- 
ting warfare  on  the  Chippewas  and  carrying  away  captives.  They  were  finally 
driven  from  Sawgina  Bay  by  their  enemies,  and  they  formed  a  village  at  L'Arbre 
Croche  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan,  previous  to  the  period  when  the  Otta- 
was  migrated  from  the  Manctolin  island  of  Lake  Huron  to  Old  Mackinac.  The 
Sacs  committing  depredations  upon  the  Ottawas,  were  repulsed  by  them  from 
their  village  at  Wahganahkezie  on  L'Arbre  Croche,  from  which  country  they 
crossed  Lake  Michigan  and  established  themselves  near  the  mouth  of  Fox  river 
upon  the  lake  shore  near  Green  Bay  settlement.  At  this  point  they  grew  nu- 
merous, and  powerful,  and  more  merciless  ;  burning  their  enemies  when  they  took 
them  prisoners  in  war,  upon  scaffolds  elevated  from  the  ground  and  erected  for 
that  purpose.  When  a  subject  was  obtained  to  be  burnt,  it  was  customary  on 
these  occasions  to  require  the  prisoner  to  name  the  principal  chiefs  and  head  men 
of  their  tribe  in  order  that  they  might  be  burnt  in  effigy  and  suffer  with  the  vic- 
tim. This  ceremony  being  performed,  the  fire  was  then  kindled.  At  one  time 
an  Ottawa  and  his  wife  were  held  prisoners  by  the  Sacs,  and  the  man  was 
brought  to  the  stake  ;  but  his  heart  failing  him,  he  w*is  observed  to  shed  tears, 
and  the  laugh  of  derision  went  through  the  circle  of  the  standers  by.  His  wife, 
on  observing  this,  said  to  her  husband,  "  You  cause  them  to  rejoice  the  more,  and 
to  look  upon  your  weakness  with  glutting  pleasure."  After  having  so  said,  she 
threw  off  her  mantle  and  ascended  the  pile,  and  making  the  war-whoop  of  de- 
fiance she  was  tied  to  the  stake,  and  she  was  then  required  to  name  the  principal 
chiefs  of  her  tribe  and  the  most  consequential  men  of  her  village.  She  replied 
that  she  would  not  do  so,  but  would  name  the  principal  Sac  chief,  pointing  him 
with  her  finger,  and  said  to  him  that  she  had  six  brothers  who  would  revenge 
her  death.  She  then  resumed  her  death  song,  and  occasionally  giving  the  de- 
fying war-whoop.     Thus  she  expired  exulting  over  her  enemies. 

Translated  from  the  Indian,  by         G.  J. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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FROM  GEORGE  JOHNSTON. 

Grand  Traverse  Bay,  Feb.  25th,  1845. 
Sir, 

In  my  last  communication  I  forwarded  to  your  address  the  etymology  and  part 
of  the  historic  traditions  relative  to  the  word  Osaivgenong,  with  a  design  and  a 
promise  to  continue  it.  I  now  feel  happy  that  I  am  enabled  to  fulfil  the  task, 
and  more  so,  that  I  am  enabled  to  furnish  to  your  society  the  termination  of  the 
Sac  tradition,  such  as  I  have  obtained  it  from  the  simple  narration  of  a  Chippe- 
way  chief,  well  known  in  this  region  as  "  Esquagonabay,  or  Honoured  Feather." 
There  are  many  traits  in  the  Indian  character  of  much  interest,  which  requires 
means  in  time  to  preserve.  These  are  researches  which  are  entirely  overlooked 
by  those  who  have  an  immediate  intercourse  with  the  Indians  in  this  region.  I 
beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  JOHNSTON. 
To  George  Folsom,  Esq.,  Dom.  Cor.  Secretary,  &c. 

CONTINUATION    OF    THE    SAC    TRADITION. 

This  event  soon  reached  the  ears  of  her  brothers,  and  the  eldest,  whose  name 
was  Nangodook,  immediately  prepared  a  war  wampum  belt,  with  the  war  pipe 
and  stem,  and  forwarded  it  to  the  different  bands  of  Indians  bordering  upon  the 
Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Superior.  The  Indians  thus  invited,  readily 
accepted  the  proposition  made  to  them  by  Nangodook,  and  soon  after  this  an  im- 
mense number  of  canoes,  filled  with  warriors,  were  seen  to  arrive  and  land  at 
Nangodook's  village.  When  all  the  warriors  had  arrived,  they  immediately  em- 
barked in  their  canoes  and  proceeded  to  the  Sac  village,  situated  near  the  Fox 
river  upon  the  lake  shore,  and  on  reaching  a  sandy  bay  near  the  Sac  village, 
Nangodook,  who  was  the  principal  partisan  and  leader,  made  a  halt,  and  they 
drew  up  their  canoes,  securing  them  in  the  woods.  From  this  point  they  marched 
through  the  forest,  and  encircling  the  Sac  village  in  part,  waited  for  the  dawn  of 
day  to  make  the  attack  ;  the  warriors  took  their  seats  on  the  ground,  and  lit  then- 
pipes  to  smoke.  On  an  height,  back  of  the  invading  party,  lay  a  Sac  woman, 
who  had  quarrelled  in  the  early  part  of  the  night  with  her  husband,  and  had  re- 
tired to  that  spot  to  weep  away  her  vexation,  and  had  there  fallen  asleep.  On 
waking  up,  she  smelt  the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  of  the  smoking  weed,  and  on 
more  particular  observation,  she  discovered  beneath  the  eminence  she  was  on,  a 
circular  light  resembling  the  light  emanating  from  the  fire-fly.  The  winding  of 
the  road  led  her  from  the  war-party,  and  she  entered  the  village  without  having 
been  discovered.  On  entering  her  lodge,  she  awoke  the  family  and  communi- 
cated the  facts  of  having  seen  a  circular  light,  and  of  having  smelt  the  fumes 
of  the  Ahpahcoosegan*  But  all  the  family,  knowing  the  circumstances  under 
which  she  had  made  her  exit  from  the  lodge  in  the  early  part  of  the  night, 
laughed  at  her  disdainfully,  and  reproached  her  for  her  temper.     With  this,  and 


*  Arbutus.  Capt.  Parry. 
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the  ill  treatment  she  had  received  from  her  husband,  all  blended  together,  caused' 
her  to  blush  and  be  more  enraged.  She  wrapt  herself  in  her  blanket,  and  laying 
herself  down,  soon  went  to  sleep.  The  dawn  of  day  soon  made  its  appearance, 
and  Nangodook  with  his  party,  made  a  furious  onset  on  the  village.  The  Sacs 
thus  taken  by  surprise  and  in  their  sleep,  were  killed  in  great  numbers,  but  they 
defended  themselves  obstinately  all  day.  Towards  evening  they  apprised  the 
invading  party,  by  their  heralds  proclaiming  that  their  principal  chief,  Ahkeenan- 
dodang,  had  been  slain,  and  they  wished  that  hostilities  should  cease  until  the 
following  morning,  when  they  would  again  renew  the  conflict.  Nangodook  con- 
sented, and  he  and  his  party  slept  on  the  battle  ground.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing at  the  dawn  of  day,  Nangodook's  heralds  proclaimed  that  they  were  ready 
to  commence  hostilities  ;  but  they  received  no  answer  from  the  Sacs,  all  was  still 
as  death.  On  further  investigation,  they  discovered  that  all  of  the  remaining 
Sacs  had  lied.  Thus  the  Sac  village,  where  human  sacrifices  had  been  offered 
and  burnt  at  the  stake,  was  now  levelled  to  the  ground.  Nangodook  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  signal  revenge,  but  he  and  his  party  betook  themselves  to  their 
canoes  and  pursued  the  fugitives,  and  overtook  them  at  another  Sac  village  at 
the  butes  des  inort  on  Fox  river,  and  near  the  mouth  of  Wolf  river.  At  this  vil- 
lage another  action  took  place,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Sacs  were  killed.  A 
small  remnant  fled  across  the  portage  of  Wisconsin,  and  went  down  that  stream 
to  the  Mississippi,  from  whence  they  continued  their  flight  to  the  Osage  country, 
and  supplicated  refuge  there  ;  but  the  Osages,  doubting  their  fidelity,  refused  them 
protection  and  forcibly  repulsed  them  upon  the  Missouri  river.  The  Sacs  here 
formed  rafts,  and  many  perished  in  the  waters,  leaving  but  a  few  families  to 
lament  their  fate,  and  these  few  families  winding  their  way  up  the  Mississippi  to 
Dubulics.     From  this  point  they  again  sprung  up  into  a  tribe. 

G.  J 
N.  B.  I  wrote  this  while  the  chief  was  relating  it  to  me. 


FROM  WILLIAM  A.  WHITEHEAD. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  March  1,  1845. 
Sir, 

I  have  been  charged  with  the  agreeable  duty  of  announcing  through  you  to  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  the  organization  of  a  kindred  institution  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Intimately  connected  as  were  the  two  states  in  their  infancy,  under  the  domi- 
nation of  both  the  Dutch  and  English,  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  the 
researches  of  our  respective  societies  will  prove  mutually  beneficial.  We  duly 
appreciate  the  advantage  we  possess  in  entering  the  field  aided  by  the  labors  of 
your  society,  which  have  already  so  greatly  relieved  from  the  darkness  and  ob- 
scurity which  rested  upon  them,  the  periods  when  the  interests  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  were  so  closely  interwoven  ;  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  our 
gratitude  by  strenuous  exertions  still  more  to  enlighten  the  dark  passages  in  the 
early  annals  of  the  two  states. 

It  would  be  a  great  favor  to  our  young  association  could  your  society  bestow 
upon  it  copies  of  its  transactions  and  publications,  or  any  duplicate  documents, 
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books,  or  pamphlets,  bearing  upon  the  history  of  our  country,  which  may  be 
spared  from  its  collection — a  favor  which  will  gladly  be  reciprocated  when  in 
our  power.     I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  WHITEHEAD, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
To  John  Jay,  Esq.,  Dom.  Cor.  Sec.  &c,  New  York. 

TO  WILLIAM  A.  WHITEHEAD. 

Historical  Rooms,  City  of  New  York,  March  28th,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  1st  inst.,  announcing  to 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  the  organization  of  a  kindred  institution  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  I  confidently  join  in  your  expectation,  that  the 
researches  of  our  two  societies  will  prove  mutually  beneficial  in  illustrating  the 
several  periods  when  the  interests  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  were  so  closely 
united. 

Your  letter  was  communicated  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society  at  its  last 
stated  meeting,  held  on  the  5th  instant,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  there- 
upon unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  this  society  have  learned  with  sincere  pleasure  the  formation 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Historical  Society,  and  tender  to  that  institution  their 
cordial  congratulations  and  friendly  services. 

Resolved,  That  the  Librarian  be  directed  to  forward  to  the  New  Jersey  State 
Historical  Society,  copies  of  all  the  collections  and  proceedings  of  this  society, 
and  also  any  duplicate  documents,  books  or  pamphlets,  bearing  upon  the  history 
of  the  country,  which  may  be  spared  from  its  collections. 

Our  Librarian  is  now  engaged  in  making  a  catalogue  of  the  library,  and  until 
its  completion  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  fully  to  comply  with  the  above  direc- 
tions of  the  society,  touching  the  selection  of  duplicates  ;  but  I  understand  that 
a  package  will  be  forwarded  to  you  in  a  few  days,  containing  a  copy  of  our 
volumes,  and  such  duplicates  as  the  present  imperfect  catalogue  may  enable  him 
to  supply. 

Among  the  documents  recently  procured  in  Europe  by  Mr.  Brodhead,  the  his- 
torical agent  of  the  State  of  New  York,  relative  to  our  colonial  history,  are  a 
few  incidentally  relating  to  New  Jersey,  during  the  administration  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andros  and  Gov.  Dongan.  Two  letters  by  Governor  Hamilton  of  New  Jersey 
to  Governor  Fletcher,  a  long  letter  from  Lord  Cornbury,  dated  July  15th,  1705. 
giving  an  account  of  the  Provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  since  his 
arrival,  with  a  resume  of  their  previous  history,  and  other  documents  extending 
at  intervals,  from  1680  to  1748,  of  which  I  will  send  you  a  particular  memoran- 
dum, from  the  complete  and  accurate  index  attached  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Brod- 
head, of  the  results  of  his  mission.  The  documents  directly  belonging  to  the 
colonial  history  of  New  Jersey,  contained  in  "  Her  Majesty's  State  Paper  Office 
in  London,  and  the  Records  of  the  Board  of  Trade,"  are  doubtless  voluminous 
and  important ;  and  the  expediency  of  procuring  transcripts  for  your  archives, 
will,  I  hope,  soon  engage  the  attention  of  your  society  and  your  legislature.     The 
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Jersey  papers  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  were  included  in  a  distinct  department 
from  those  of  New  York,  and  were  not  submitted  to  Mr.  Brodhead's  inspection. 
Among  the  MSS.  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  bearing  upon  the  his- 
tory of  New  Jersey,  are  the  papers  of  Win.  Alexander,  Lord  Sterling,  extending 
from  1756  to  1783  ;  the  original  minutes  of  the  commissioners  of  the  bound- 
ary line  between  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in  1763,  with  two  reports  of  a  com- 
mittee of  her  Majesty's  Council  of  New  York  upon  the  same  subject,  and  a  "  Brief 
of  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey,  and  of  the  proofs  offered 
in  support  of  it,  before  the  commissioners  appointed  by  his  Majesty  for  settling 
the  boundary  line  between  the  Provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  from 
the  station  on  the  Hudson  River  to  the  station  on  the  Delaware  River,  with 
observations  upon,  and  answer  to  the  several  objections  made  by  the  agents  on 
the  part  of  New  York."  This  document  embraces  123  folio  pages.  It  contains 
very  full,  minute  and  accurate  memoranda  of  governmental,  official  and  proprie- 
tary acts  illustrative  of  the  title  to  the  lands  in  question,  from  their  possession  by 
the  States  of  Holland  in  1663.  It  bears  date  "New  York,  Sept.  28th,  1769," 
and  is  signed  in  autograph  by  "  Jno.  Stevens,  James  Parker  and  Walter  Ruther- 
ford." 

There  are  also  some  other  documents  relating  to  the  boundaries,  of  a  later  date 
and  less  importance,  and  a  number  of  maps  used  by  the  original  commissioners, 
which  with  the  minutes  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  late  John  Jay,  who 
was  employed  as  their  clerk,  and  which  the  members  of  your  society  may  have 
occasion  to  consult,  or  have  copied  for  your  own  collections. 

Praying  you  to  command  my  services  if  I  can  at  any  time  be  useful  to  your 
society. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  faithful  servant, 

JOHN  JAY, 

Dom.  Cor.  Sec,  etc. 
To  Wm.  A.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  Cor.  Sec.  of  the  N.  J.  Historical  Society. 

FROM  WILLIAM  A.  WHITEHEAD. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  April  19,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, 

I' have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  .of  your  letter  of  28th  March,  and  in  behalf 
of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  would  respectfully  tender  its  thanks  for 
the  interest  so  promptly  taken  in  its  success  by  its  sister  institution  of  New  York. 
I  have  also  received  your  letter  of  10th  April,  relating  to  the  proposed  adoption 
of  a  new  appellation  for  our  country,  and  a  copy  of  the  Transactions  of  your 
society  for  1844.  These,  with  the  contents  of  the  packages,  which  you  inform 
me  may  be  expected,  will  be  laid  before  our  society  at  its  meeting  in  May. 

Having  had  an  opportunity,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Brodhead,  of  examin- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Colonial  Documents  with  which  his  agency  has  enriched 
New  York,  I  had  already  become  aware,  previous  to  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
that  New  Jersey  was  under  obligations  to  him  for  having  judiciously  secured 
many  papers  of  peculiar  importance  to  her  history,  as  well  as  others,  in  which 
she  was  interested  jointly  with  New  York.  In  consequence  of  this  examination, 
an  exertion  was  made  to  obtain  from  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  at  its  late  ses- 
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sion,  an  appropriation  which  would  have  authorized  an  application  to  the  autho- 
rities of  New  York,  for  permission  to  obtain  transcripts  of  such  papers  ;  but  after 
the  favorable  action  of  one  house,  the  resolution  was  postponed  in  the  other  to 
the  next  legislature  ;  along  with  a  kindred  measure  which  contemplated  the  pro- 
curement of  an  analytical  index  to  the  Colonial  Documents  in  the  English 
archives,  referring  to  New  Jersey.  It  is  hoped  that  next  year  both  these  desira- 
ble projects  may  be  perfected. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  value  which  is  oftentimes  inherent  in  a  simple  histori- 
cal fact,  apparently  of  trivial  import,  I  would  state  that  a  single  line  in  one  of 
Governor  Andros'  despatches,  procured  by  Mr.  Brodhead,  has  relieved  some 
events  in  the  history  of  New  Jersey  from  much  doubt  and  conjecture. 

He  writes  from  New  York  under  date  of  October  4th,  1668.  "  I  arrived  here 
the  11th  of  August  past,  when  his  Majesty's  Letters  Patent  being  published, 
received  this  place,  as  also  East  New  Jersey  the  15th,  and  West  New  Jersey 
18th,  following,  where  by  proclamation  continued  the  revenue  and  all  officers  in 
place  till  further  order." 

It  was  well  known  that  Andros  took  New  Jersey  under  his  charge,  as  well  as 
New  York,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  his  royal  master,  but  how  hia 
authority  had  been  established  in  the  province  without  some  disturbance  or  con- 
fusion, had  never  been  shown  ;  neither  had  it  been  explained  how  that  authority 
should  have  been  subsequently  superseded,  without  the  same  commotion  that 
attended  its  overthrow  in  the  other  colonies,  which  had  been  subject  to  his  rule  ; 
but  the  sentence  I  have  quoted  removes  the  difficulties  which  encompassed  these 
enquiries.  The  officers  of  the  Proprietaries  having  been  continued  in  power  on 
acknowledging  his  supremacy,  there  was  little  room  for  objection  or  opposition 
to  his  assumption  of  the  government,  and  when  his  authority  was  at  an  end, 
there  was  no  ground  for  revolution,  as  that  event  reinstated  matters  as  they  were 
before.  Governor  Hamilton,  however, hesitated  as  to  the  most  expedient  course, 
and  sailed  for  England  to  consult  the  proprietaries,  leaving  the  population  to  the 
care  of  their  local  magistrates,  and  not  as  has  too  frequently  been  asserted,  with- 
out any  government  whatever. 

This  proceeding  of  Governor  Andros  was  one  of  the  very  few  instances  in 
which  he  exhibited  any  prudence  or  moderation  in  his  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  provinces.  The  course  pursued  by  him  being  certainly  the  most 
politic  for  his  own  success,  and  as  it  turned  out,  most  fortunate  for  New  Jersey. 

I  cannot  close  this  communication  without  thanking  you  for  your  politeness, 
in  furnishing  the  information  your  letter  contained,  respecting  the  MSS.  in  your 
library  in  which  we  are  interested,  as  well  as  the  list  of  colonial  documents  in 
the  New  York  Collection,  which  from  Mr.  Brodhead's  Calendars,  appear  to  refer 
to  New  Jersey. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  A.  WHITEHEAD, 
Cor.  Sec.  N.  J.  Hist.  Soc. 
To  John  Jay,  Esq.,  Cor.  Sec.  of  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Society. 
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FROM  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

Washington,  17  March,  1845. 
Sir, 

At  the  request  of  Commodore  Jesse  D.  Elliott,  I  transmit  herewith  to  you,  to 
be  presented  in  his  name  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  a  medal  which  he 
has  caused  to  be  struck,  in  honor  of  J.  Fennimore  Cooper,  Esq.,  in  token  of 
grateful  acknowledgement  to  that  distinguished  author,  for  the  historical  justice 
which  he  has  awarded  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  Commodore  Elliott  in  his 
published  writings. 

I  acquit  myself  with  great  satisfaction  of  this  trust,  committed  to  me  by  Com- 
modore Elliott,  and  am  happy  to  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  assure  you  of 
the  high  respect  with  which  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  friend  and  associate, 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

Albert  Gallatin,  Esq'r.,  President  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  New 
York. 

FROM  J.  ADDISON  CARY. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  } 
New  York,  March  29th,  1845.        $ 
Dear  Sir, 

"While  attending  our  Annual  Examination  in  July  last,  you  may  remember  that 
I  placed  in  your  hands  specimens  of  compositions  which  had  been  prepared  by 
different  members  of  my  class.  I  had  related  to  them  by  signs,  a  story  which  I 
had  read  a  short  time  before  in  a  historical  book,  by  Col.  Stone.  Since  that 
time,  a  new  interest  has  been  awakened  in  his  works  by  his  lamented  decease, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me,  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  meeting  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  New  York  by  your  kind  invitation,  and  hearing  one  of 
his  papers  read,  that  one  of  those  deaf  mute  versions  of  his  sketch  of  Frances 
Slocum,  might  be  regarded  as  a  literary  curiosity,  worthy  to  be  deposited  in  the 
archives  of  the  Society.  Should  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  please  accept  it  for  this 
purpose. 

I  forward  also,  herewith,  a  French  pamphlet,  and  a  translation  of  the  same, 
which  I  beg  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to  present  also  to  the  Historical  Society. 
The  pamphlet  is,  as  you  will  perceive,  a  historical  Essay  upon  the  Social  Con- 
dition and  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  France.  Its  historical  character 
and  recent  preparation,  render  it  a  valuable  communication  upon  the  history  of 
the  efforts  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  I  was  induced  to  commence 
the  translation,  as  I  perceived  the  article  possessed  intrinsic  excellence,  and  also, 
from  a  desire  to  gratify  the  author,  a  friend  and  former  associate  in  this  Institu- 
tion. And  I  have  no  doubt  his  gratification  would  be  increased,  should  this  arti- 
cle (which  is  only  one  of  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  same  work)  be 
deemed  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  Society.  In  presenting  the  translation 
to  the  Society,  I  wish  not  to  relinquish  the  privilege  of  making  farther  use  of  it. 
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If  you  would,  therefore,  be  so  kind  as  to  return  me  this  copy,  I  will  forward  to 
you  the  same  again,  or  a  better  copy  in  its  place. 

I  remain,  sir,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  ADDISON  CARY. 

To  Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Ex.  Com.  of  the  N.  Y. 
Hist.  Soc'y. 

FROM  BRANTZ  MAYER. 

Baltimore,  31st  March,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  received  the  volume  of  the  New  York  Hist.  Soc.  proceedings  for  the 
year  1844,  which  you  were  good  enough  to  send  me,  and  shall  present  it  at  our 
next  meeting. 

I  have  read  this  volume  with  great  interest,  and  congratulate  you  on  your 
flourishing  condition,  as  well  as  on  the  accession  to  the  historical  materials  of 
New  York,  received  last  year  through  the  instrumentality  of  your  patient,  dili- 
gent, and  faithful  labourer,  Mr.  Brodhead.  Your  State  may  well  be  proud  of 
having  so  wisely  employed  a  portion  of  her  resources,  and  of  having  rescued 
from  oblivion  many  a  valuable  fact  of  the  good  old  times.  The  disclosure,  by 
Mr.  Brodhead,  of  the  sale  in  Holland,  in  1821,  of  80,000  pounds  of  Documents, 
oicned  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  as  waste  paper,  reveals  to  us  the 
irreparable  loss  of  all  the  valuable  materials  in  that  Institution's  custody,  rela- 
tive to  the  history  of  "  New  Netherlands ;"  but  it  is  a  fact  that  should  stimulate 
the  American  States,  whose  connexion  with  Europe  was  close,  to  embrace  a 
Bpeedy  opportunity  to  cause  the  archives  of  their  parent  nations  to  be  diligently 
examined.  I  shall  consider  it,  therefore,  a  great  favour  rendered  to  Maryland,  if 
you  will  oblige  me  by  enquiring  of  Mr.  Brodhead — to  whom  I  am  personally 
unknown — whether  in  the  course  of  his  researches  in  England,  he  came  across 
any  very  early  documents  relative  to  our  history  which  he  thought  it  would  be 
advisable  for  us  to  possess.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  examined  the  arch- 
ives of  Catholic  establishments,  especially  of  the  Jesuits ;  but,  if  he  has,  he  may 
have  accidentally  seen  papers  that  would  be  of  vast  interest  in  elucidating  our 
provincial  story. 

I  see  you  possess  a  valuable  collection  of  pamphlets,  many  of  which  are  unar- 
ranged  and  unbound.  This  was  a  matter  to  which  I  drew  the  attention  of  our 
Maryland  Society  soon  after  its  formation  ;  for  I  was  satisfied  that  much  of  na- 
tional history,  and  a  great  deal  of  biography,  were  contained  in  the  leaves  of 
these  usually  ephemeral  publications. 

Although  only  a  year  in  existence,  we  have  already  a  large  collection  of  such 
papers,  and  the  plan  we  have  adopted  is,  to  embrace  them  in  a  catalogue  entirely 
distinct  from  that  of  our  books.  This  catalogue  has  all  the  various  heads  of  the 
usual  indexes — as,  Agriculture,  Architecture,  Art,  Belles  Lettres,  Biography, 
National  History,  State  History,  Politics,  &c.  &c.  &c.  As  soon  as  a  pamphlet 
is  received,  it  is  numbered  in  the  order  of  its  reception,  and  entered  on  the  cata- 
logue with  its  subject  and  number,  under  its  appropriate  head.  When  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  pamphlets  has  been  received  by  the  Librarian,  he  is  to  send 
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them  to  the  binder,  who  will  make  them  up  in  volumes  of  convenient  size,  label- 
ling each  volume  "  Pamphlets  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,"  and  num- 
bering it  with  the  first  and  last  numbers  of  the  documents  it  contains.  By  a 
simple  reference,  then,  to  the  pamphlet  catalogue,  we  can  at  a  glance  discover 
what  we  own  on  any  subject  of  enquiry,  and  find  it  immediately,  on  the  shelves 
of  our  Library.  Our  intention  is  to  adopt  the  same  scheme  in  regard  to  our 
maps,  coins,  engravings,  and  cabinet  of  curiosities. 

With  your  Society,  after  an  existence  of  forty  years,  the  formation  of  such  a 
catalogue  would  be  a  work  of  time  and  labour  ;  but,  permit  me  to  say,  that  you 
might  wisely  reflect  whether  it  it  would  not  be  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  your 
Institution,  if  you  were  to  adopt  the  system  hereafter,  and  gradually  to  arrange 
your  previous  collections  on  the  same  plan. 

I  beg  you  to  pardon  these  suggestions,  which  are  offered  in  no  intrusive  spirit, 
and,  to  believe  me, 

Yours,  very  truly, 

BRANTZ  MAYER, 
Cor.  Secretary  Md.  Hist.  Society. 
John  Jay,  Esq.,  Cor.  Sec.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Society. 

FROM  HENRY  O'RIELLY. 

Albany,  May  4th,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, 

Circumstances  beyond  control,  have  prevented  an  earlier  acknowledgement  of 
the  letter  from  your  late  Corresponding  Secretary,  (Senator  Folsom)  announcing 
my  election  as  a  Corresponding  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
under  the  new  regulations  of  membership.  I  seize  this  occasion  also  to  express 
my  sense  of  the  courtesy  of  your  committee,  in  transmitting  me  a  copy  of  the 
second  series  of  the  valuable  Historical  Collections,  published  by  your  society. 
*  *  *  Aside  from  the  "  Chronicles  of  American  Settlement,"  for  which  I 
have  long  been  collecting  materials,  the  couple  of  volumes  of  historical  sketches, 
^presented  to  your  society  through  the  agency  of  our  friend,  William  W.  Camp- 
bell) furnish  some  indications  that  I  have  not  been  wholly  regardless  of  the 
duties  of  membership,  even  though  circumstances  prevented  me  from  participa- 
ting in  your  meetings,  during  the  eight  years  which  have  elapsed  since  I  was 
elected  by  your  society  under  former  regulations. 

I  meant,  long  ago,  to  have  complied  with  the  suggestions'of  yourself  and  Mr. 
Campbell,  by  apprizing  your  society  particularly  concerning  the  course  of  re- 
search I  have  been  pursuing,  in  the  intervals  of  laborious  avocations,  during  the 
last  ten  years  ;  with  the  view  of  elucidating  the  history  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  (and  measurably  the  history  of  other  states  ;  such  as  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, &c.)  from  the  revolutionary  period  down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Indian 
title  eastward  of  the  Mississippi. 

As  you  probably  learnt,  when  hastily  examining  my  manuscripts  during  one 
of  your  brief  visits  in  Albany,  my  researches  embrace  various  important  subjects 
connected  with  the  settlement  of  the  country.  Considering  the  progress  of  im- 
provement westward  as  furnishing  remarkable  practical  commentary  on  the  en- 
ergy of  our  countrymen,  and  the  efficacy  of  our  free  institutions  ;  I  began  with 
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an  attempt  to  trace  the  progress  of  western  New  York  in  its  first  half  century 
— the  settlement  of  that  region  having  commenced  cotemporaneously  with  the 
establishment  of  our  present  federal  system.  The  field  of  research  expanded  as 
I  advanced  ;  the  interest  increased  as  the  extent  enlarged  ;  and  the  value  of  the 
harvest  may  be  estimated  by  your  associates,  from  the  statements  which  I  will 
endeavour  to  submit  at  pome  future  meeting  of  the  society. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  for  the  present,  that  my  manuscript  collections  consist  of  about 
forty  volumes  like  those  you  examined  ;  and  that  they  embrace  matters  worthy 
of  preservation  in  the  public  archives,  connected  with  the  relations  between  the 
red  and  white  races — with  the  progress  of  settlement  westward  since  the  revolu- 
tion— and  with  the  efforts  for  internal  improvement,  from  the  early  speculations 
of  George  Washington  concerning  the  settlement  of  the  west,  and  the  connex- 
ion of  the  inland  waters  with  the  Atlantic  coast.  Although  more  particularly 
connected  with  the  history  of  western  New  York,  such  records  are  essentially 
interesting  as  portions  of  our  national  annals.  The  materials  are  almost  exclu- 
sively original,  and  are  of  the  most  authentic  character — including,  as  they  do, 
the  private  journals  and  correspondence,  as  well  as  formal  documents,  of  sundry 
prominent  citizens,  who  were  connected,  officially  and  otherwise,  with  Indian 
affairs  ;  with  the  canal  system,  and  with  the  general  progress  of  improvement 
since  the  first  oak  fell  before  the  axe  in  western  New  York.  With  many  of 
these  gentlemen,  personal  acquaintance  furnished  me  ample  facilities  for  acquir- 
ing information  and  collecting  documents  ;  and  the  families  of  several  well- 
known  personages,  now  deceased,  have  furnished  me  with  all  the  papers  neces- 
sary to  elucidate  the  agency  of  their  kinsmen  in  various  important  movements 
connected  with  western  settlement.  Foremost  among  those  who  countenanced 
these  manuscript  collections,  it  is  proper  to  mention  John  Greig,  of  Ontario, 
one  of  the  members  of  your  society — a  gentleman  long  and  honorably  associa- 
ted with  the  progress  of  western  New  York,  and  whose  papers  included  the 
records  kept  by  his  wife's  ancestors,  General  and  Captain  Chapin,  the  Indian 
superintendants  on  the  northwestern  frontier  at  an  eventful  period  of  our  his- 
tory. Indeed,  the  "  Greig  Papers"  may  be  considered  the  nucleus,  though  now 
not  the  largest  portion,  of  the  collection.  To  David  E.  Evans,  of  Genesee,  a 
gentleman  also  well  known  to  many  of  your  associates,  I  am  indebted  for  a  val- 
uable mass  of  correspondence — including  the  papers  of  his  kinsman,  Joseph 
Ellicott,  the  well-known  local  agent  of  the  Holland  Company,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  western  New  York — a  man  whose  vigorous  intellect  justified  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him  by  Washington,  and  left  its  impress  on  the  early  history  of 
western  New  York,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Erie  Canal  project — which 
project  he  may  be  said  to  have  originated  in  connection  with  Jesse  Hawley,  two 
or  three  years  before  DeWitt  Clinton  could  be  induced  seriously  to  examine  the 
matter.  The  papers  of  Jesse  Hawley  and  of  Myron  Holley,  two  of  the  earliest 
and  best  friends  of  our  system  of  internal  improvement,  are  also  among  the 
manuscripts  in  my  collection.  To  the  late  James  Wadsworth,  I  was  also  in- 
debted for  valuable  papers  and  information,  and  am  promised  more  from  among 
the  records  of  that  well  known  patriarch  of  the  Genesee.  George  Hosmer,  of 
Avon,  whose  family  were  among  the  early  pioneers,  has  also  proved  an  efficient 
adviser  in  my  researches.     The  venerable  General  Mathews,  of  Rochester — the 
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first  man  admitted  (more  than  fifty  years  ago)  to  the  bar  of  western  New  York, 
at  which  he  yet  practices — furnished  me  with  much  valuable  information  on  sub- 
jects not  generally  understood  before.  Thomas  Morris,  too,  who  yet  survives  in 
a  "  green  old  age,"  kindly  prepared  for  me  a  narrative  of  his  transactions  with 
the  Indians  and  early  settlers,  when  managing  the  princely  property  once  owned 
by  his  father,  the  celebrated  financier  of  the  revolution.  Herman  J.  Redfield, 
the  present  manager  of  a  portion  of  the  lands  lately  owned  by  the  Holland 
Company,  has  also  aided  me  by  useful  papers  and  information.  Mr.  Bemis,  of 
Canandaigua,  has  also  aided  me  much;  and  I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  he  is 
complying  with  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  in  prepartng  for  publication  his  recol- 
lections of  the  last  forty  years,  in  western  New  York.  Mr.  Bogart,  of  Geneva, 
who,  like  Mr.  Bemis,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  western  editorial  corps,  has  also 
manifested  a  friendly  spirit  concerning  my  researches.  Gen.  Brooks,  who,  when 
in  the  Legislature  in  1808-9,  first  endeavored  to  induce  Clinton  and  Tompkins  to 
examine  the  subject  of  the  Erie  Canal,  as  proposed  in  Hawley's  Essays,  has  also 
aided  me  essentially  by  his  recollections  of  events  during  the  last  half  century. 
Judge  Howell  and  Dr.  Atwater,  who  yet  survive  among  the  oldest  settlers  of 
Ontario  county,  have  also  cheerfully  furnished  their  reminiscences  of  the  early 
settlement.  I  might  name  many  others,  and  will  name  them  on  future  occa- 
sions ;  but  enough  is  said  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  informants  on  whose 
oral  or  written  testimony  I  have  relied  in  tracing  the  progress  of  settlement. 
Yet  I  will  not  close  this  hasty  letter,  without  rendering  tribute  to  an  unostenta- 
tious personage,  whose  efficiency  in  good  works  is  witnessed  by  the  foundation 
of  many  institutions  similar  in  character  to  your  excellent  Mercantile  Library 
and  Apprentices'  Library  ;  and  those  who  know  the  history  of  such  institutions, 
will  readily  understand  me  as  referring  to  the  philanthropic  William  Wood — to 
whose  persevering  attentions  I  am  much  indebted  for  aid  in  collecting  facts  and 
documents  illustrative  of  the  above  mentioned  subjects. 

With  this  brief  outline,  hastily  written  so  as  to  reach  the  mail  in  season  for 
your  meeting  to-morrow  evening,  your  associates  may  perceive  that,  though  I 
have  said  little  or  nothing  publicly  about  the  historical  pursuits  in  which  I  have 
measurably  occupied  my  leisure  for  several  years,  I  am  not  inattentive  to  "  the 
object  of  your  society  in  promoting  the  investigation  of  American  history,  by 
collecting  whatever  may  throw  light  upon  the  past,  *  *  *  in  the  form  of 
authentic  manuscript  documents,  illustrating  the  annals  of  the  country." 

It  will  gratify  you  and  the  society  to  learn,  and  I  certainly  take  pleasure  in 
stating,  that  a  friend  of  mine,  with  whose  name  and  labors  I  will  make  you  fa- 
miliar in  a  future  letter,  is  devoting  indefatigable  attention  to  the  early  history 
of  this  region,  and  has  now  nearly  ready  for  publication  the  first  volume  of  his 
"  History  of  the  New  Netherlands" — an  enterprise  in  which  he  has  displayed 
Yankee  industry  and  Dutch  perseverance,  (sprinkled  with  Hibernian  enthusiasm) 
in  mastering  the  language  and  decyphering  the  records  of  the  "  good  old  times" 
of  the  Dutch  ascendancy.  Fearing  that  I  have  wearied  your  patience  with  this 
long  and  crude  letter, 

Yours  respectfully, 

HENRY  O'RIELLY. 
To  Prosfer  M.  Wetmore,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Ex.  Com.  of  N.  Y.  Hist.  Society. 
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FROM  HENRY  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT. 

New  York,  May  13th,  1845. 
Sir, 

The  following  memoranda  were  intended  to  accompany  the  ancient  earthen 
vessel,  which  I  presented  to  the  society  at  its  last  meeting.  The  antique  kettle 
is  a  specimen  of  the  cooking  vessels  in  use  by  the  Algonquin  tribes  of  this  con- 
tinent on  the  discovery  of  the  country.  It  was  obtained  from  an  obscure  cave 
or  crevice  in  a  rocky  island  in  the  Montreal  channel  of  the  southern  expanse 
of  the  great  straits  of  St.  Mary's,  which  connect  lakes  Huron  and  Superior. 
The  chief,  through  whose  agency  I  obtained  it  in  1827,  felt  so  great  a  reverence 
for  the  relic,  which  had  been  concealed  there  by  his  ancestors,  that  he  declined 
revealing  the  locality,  but  made  an  appointment  to  meet  me  at  another  day,  on  a 
distant  island,  where  he  carefully  conveyed  it.  He  told  me  that  this  was  the 
kind  of  vessel  his  ancestors  employed  for  cooking,  when  the  French  first  arrived 
on  those  straits.  He  said  that  seven  generations  had  passed  away  since  it  was 
concealed,  and  the  art  abandoned.  As  soon  as  Europeans  brought  them  the 
light  brass  kettle,  they  laid  aside  these  ancient  clay  pots,  and  had  long  lost  the 
art  of  making  them.  It  is  supposed,  from  these  data,  that  the  vessel  is  not  less 
than  250  years  old.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  only  entire  vessel  of  the  kind  in  ex- 
istence. Very  respectfully,  sir,  your  ob't.  servant, 

HENRY  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT. 
John  Jay,  Esq.,  Dom.  Cor.  Sec.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Society. 

FROM    THE    DORCHESTER    ANTIQUARIAN    AND    HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 

Dorchester,  Mass.,  May  15,  1845. 
Sir, 

In  the  latter  part  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  ult.,  you  ask  information  in  relation 
to  the  officers,  position  and  prospects  of  our  society  ;  and  they  have  directed  me 
to  reply  to  it.  Our  officers  are  as  follows:  Edmund  P.  Tileston, Esq., President ; 
Edmund  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  Henry  M.  Leeds  and  Edward  Jarvis,  M.  D.,  Curators  ; 
Edward  Holden,  Librarian  ;  Eben'r.  Clapp,  Jr.,  Corresponding  Sec'y.  Our  posi- 
tion in  a  historical  point  of  view  is  humble,  but  a  small  stream  of  that  mighty 
river  of  which  your  society  forms  so  prominent  a  part ;  yet  we  are  full  of  the 
true  spirit.  This  town  is  the  oldest,  Salem  excepted,  of  any  in  the  Mass.  Col- 
ony ;  for  a  few  years  subsequent  to  its  settlement  it  was  the  largest  in  popula- 
tion, influence  and  wealth  ;  many  of  the  men  of  capital  and  business  came  here 
with  the  intention  of  making  it  the  head  quarters  of  trade  ;  but  finding  a  much 
better  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  Charles  River,  many  of  them  removed  to 
Boston,  the  next  town  on  the  north.  The  second  church  in  Boston  was  mostly 
formed  of  persons  that  went  from  this  place.  In  the  fall  of  1635,  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  a  majority  of  the  church  with  their  pastor,  removed  to  Windsor. 
Connecticut,  and  commenced  a  settlement  there.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
early  stopping  place  of  many  of  the  settlers  of  N.  England,  who  remained  here 
but  for  a  short  time,  and  then  left  for  new  and  untried  places ;  these  were  the 
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men  which  helped  to  subdue  a  wilderness  "  which  now  blossoms  like  the  rose,"  and 
reared  temples  to  the  living  God,  where  before  ascended  but  the  smoke  of  idola- 
trous sacrifices.  It  is  doubted  whether  there  is  a  town  in  the  U.  S.  that  can 
claim  so  many  of  the  ancestors  of  New  England.  Many  of  them  were  pious, 
learned  and  energetic  men  whose  influence  was  powerful  for  good,  and  whose 
descendants  of  every  generation  have  been  among  the  most  conspicuous  and  in- 
fluential in  the  land.  The  graves  of  many  of  these  are  in  our  midst,  and  the 
ground  is  not  consecrated  by  the  ashes  of  a  more  worthy  and  estimable  set  of 
men  ;  it  is  one  of  our  chief  objects  to  rescue  the  names  of  such  from  oblivion 
and  leave  memorials  of  them  which  coming  generations  will  contemplate  with 
reverence  ;  to  gather  instruction  from  the  past  which  will  be  a  warning  to  those 
who  succeed  us.  Among  the  most  able  and  influential  of  our  early  ministers, 
was  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  who  was  settled  here  in  1636  ;  as  a  scholar  and  divine 
he  stood  remarkable  high  ;  what  family  in  this  country  ever  stood  higher  than 
his  ? — his  mantle  seems  to  have  fallen  on  his  children  ;  and  Rev.  Eleazer,  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Northampton  ;  Samuel,  teacher  of  a  church  in  Dublin  ;  Na- 
thaniel, minister  of  Barnstable,  in  Devon,  G.  B.,  and  afterwards  in  Rotterdam, 
Holland  ;  and  Increase,  who  was  minister  of  the  second  church  in  Boston,  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College,  (and  father  of  Cotton  Mather)  were  bright  lights  in 
their  generation,  and  did  much  "  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  fairest  government, 
and  the  mightiest  nation  that  ever  floated  on  the  tide  of  time." 

The  number  of  resident  members  belonging  to  this  society  is  small — about 
twelve  ;  most  of  us  descendants  of  the  early  settlers  of  this  ancient  town ;  our 
designs  are  not  far  reaching ;  we  have  not  like  you,  advanced  to  the  very  verge  of 
civilization,  but  chiefly  confine  our  efforts  to  the  history  of  this  town  and  vicinity, 
which  forms  an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  early  events.  Our  list  of  corres- 
ponding members  is  large,  numbering  among  them  some  of  the  most  able  and 
influential  in  the  land.  As  to  our  prospects,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  too  sanguine, 
but  in  all  antiquarian  matters,  having  itching  ears,  and  in  historical,  being  of  the 
straightest  sect,  we  hope  to  accomplish  much,  and  not  only  feel  a  satisfaction  in 
our  own  labors,  but  gather  up  lessons  of  wisdom  for  the  generations  to  come. 
Most  respectfully  yours,  in  behalf  of  the 

Dorchester  Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society, 

EBEN.  CLAPP,   Jr.,  Cor.  Sec'y. 
John  Jay,  Esq.,  Domestic  Cor.  Sec'y-  of  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Society. 

FROM  JOHN  G.  PALFREY. 

Secretary's  Office,  Boston,  ) 
May  30th,  1845.  < 
Sir, 

Agreeably  to  a  resolve  of  the  last  General  Court  of  this  commonwealth,  I  have 
the  honor  herewith  to  forward  to  you,  for  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  a 
copy  of  the  acts  and  resolves  of  1845,  just  published,  and  a  copy  of  the  docu- 
ments published  by  both  branches  of  the  court. 

Very  respectfully,  I  have   the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  G.  PALFREY. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  N.  Y.  Historical  Society. 
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CIRCULAR  LETTER 

Addressed  with  the  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on  a  National  Name,"  to  various 
gentlemen  and  societies. 

Historical  Rooms,  City  of  New  York,  I 

April  10,  1845.  \ 
Sir, 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  held  on  the  first  instant,  I  have  the  honour  to  address  to  you 
a  copy  of  the  Report  of  a  committee  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting,  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  the  adoption  by  this  country  of  a  National  Name. 

The  Report  has  not  yet  been  adopted  or  acted  upon  by  the  society,  but  has 
been  made  the  special  order  for  the  next  stated  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  6th  of 
May  ;  and  in  the  mean  while,  it  is  submitted  to  the  Historical  and  Antiquarian 
Societies  of  other  States,  and  to  eminent  gentlemen  throughout  the  country  for 
their  advice. 

The  disadvantages  attendant  upon  the  want  of  a  distinctive  national  appella- 
tion, are  very  generally  admitted,  but  doubts  are  entertained  by  many,  of  the 
practicability  of  the  proposed  change.  It  has  been  suggested*  that  some  of  the 
difficulties  belonging  to  the  subject,  such  as  a  wide  variance  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  title,  and  the  mistakes  to  which  a  new  and  local  name  would  necessarily 
give  rise  in  foreign  countries,  may  be  in  a  great  measure  obviated  by  proposing 
to  call  our  land  "  The  Republic  of  Washington" — a  name  which  it  is  further 
suggested  might  be  adopted  by  acclamation,  and  which  if  adopted,  would  be  in- 
stantly recognized  and  identified  in  distant  lands,  and  command  the  approval  of 
the  whole  world. 

Your  views  upon  this  subject  are  respectfully  requested  in  time  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  society  at  the  meeting  in  May. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 
JOHN  JAY, 
Dom.  Cor.  Sec.  N.  Y.  H.  Soc. 

FROM  DANIEL  J.  DESMOND. 

Philadelphia,  April  24,  1845. 
Sir, 

Absence  from  the  city  prevented  from  making  an  earlier  acknowledgment 
of  the  receipt  of  the  proceedings  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  for  1844, 
the  report  of  the  Society  on  a  national  name,  and  your  favors  of  the  2Gth  March 
and  10th  April,  1844.  I  will  have  the  honor  of  communicating  to  the  Council 
at  its  first  meeting,  the  report  and  letters  mentioned,  that  the  Society  may  have 
the  subject  properly  submitted  to  their  consideration. 

I  have  been  directed  to  ask  the  New  York  Historical  Society  for  a  complete 


*  By  one  of  the  Committee  on  the  subject. 

18* 
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set  of  their  transactions  to  place  in  our  library.  An  interchange  of  transactions 
between  the  Historical  Societies  of  the  United  States  will  have  a  tendency  to 
facilitate  as  well  as  accelerate  the  object  of  their  formation,  quicken  and  increase 
the  taste  for  domestic  history,  by  giving  the  student  a  greater  range  for  research, 
and  by  rendering  the  sources  of  inquiry  more  accessible  and  interesting.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be, 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

DANIEL  J.  DESMOND, 

Cor.  Sec.  Hist.  Soc,  Pennsylvania. 
To  John  Jay,  Esq.,  Dom.  Cor.  Sec.  Hist.  Soc,  etc. 


FROM  CHARLES  LOWELL. 

Historical  Rooms,  Boston,  April  26,  1845. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter  as  Corresponding 

Secretary  of  the  New   York  Historical  Society,  respecting  the  adoption  of  a 

national  name. 

Your  letter  was  laid  before  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  at  their  last 

meeting,  and  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Hon.  John  Q.  Adams, 

the  Hon.  Judge  Davis,  and  the  Hon.  James  Savage. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  with  great  respect,  &c, 

CHAS.  LOWELL, 

Cor.  Sec.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 

FROM  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Sir, 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  have  received  and  taken  into  respectful 
consideration,  the  proposal  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  on  a  national  name,  made  on  the  31st  of  March  last. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  of  4th  July,  1776,  announced  the  thirteen 
united  English  Colonies  on  this  continent  as  free  independent  States — and  the 
act  of  confederation  formally  assumed  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  the  preliminary  and  definitive  Treaties  of  Peace,  whereby  Great  Britain 
acknowledged  their  independence,  they  were  all  separately  named;  and  the 
name  of  United  States  of  America  is  that  by  which  they  have  ever  since  been 
universally  known.  Before  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  name  of 
Columbia  was  assumed  by  general  consent,  as  significant  of  the  whole  Union,  and 
has  been  familiarized  to  every  mind,  by  two  popular  and  patriotic  songs,  one 
written  by  Timothy  Dwight,  and  the  other  by  Joseph  Hopkinson. 

The  same  name  was  given  in  1787  to  the  vessel  commanded  by  Captain  Gray, 
by  which  the  great  river  of  the  West  was  discovered,  and  received  from  him  the 
same  name,  because  it  was  the  name  of  the  ship,  and  because  the  ship  was  so 
named  to  represent  the  nation.  The  same  name  was  also  given  by  the  act  of 
Congress,  which  organized  the  District  ordained  by  the  Constitution  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  whole  Union.     We  confess  we  perceive 
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no  adequate  reason  for  discarding  this  name,  nor  wherein  it  should  fail  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  for  which  a  national  name  is  desirable. 

That  this  name  has  not  been  so  universally  received  and  used,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  from  the  political  and  personal 
emphatic  importance  attached  to  each  of  the  separate  communities  of  which  the 
Union  is  composed,  by  its  members.  A  separation  so  harmonious  in  its  discord, 
so  universal  in  its  exclusiveness  that  the  social  sentiment  which  binds  men  to 
their  country  is  throughout  the  Union  lavished  almost  entirely  upon  the  State, 
and  that  the  patriotism  of  which  the  whole  Union  is  the  object,  has  little  hold 
upon  the  affections,  except  as  it  bears  upon  the  relations  of  the  Union  with 
foreign  nations  or  in  the  Indian  savages.  The  patriotism  which  embraces  the 
whole  Union  is  a  political  principle,  combining  with  national  pride  a  selfish  im- 
pulse in  disguise,  and  a  sense  of  weakness  needing  powerful  protection  against 
the  external  world.  The  patriotism  of  the  heart,  of  the  altar,  and  the  fireside,  is 
all  absorbed  by  the  State.  Our  primitive  motto  was,  "out  of  many  one."  We 
adhere  by  the  understanding  and  by  good  faith  to  the  many — cling,  grappled  to 
the  soul  with  hooks  of  steel,  to  the  one.  The  sentiment  of  patriotism  itself  cannot 
possess  a  power  so  intense  in  a  confederation  of  States  as  in  a  nation  one  and 
indivisible.  It  is  not  a  simple  but  a  divided  impulse,  habitually  wasting  its 
energies  by  continual  counteraction.  The  allegiance  to  whole  is  always  separate 
from,  often  adverse  to,  the  allegiance  to  the  part,  and  there  is  no  concentration  of 
feeling  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  inspiring  the  wish  to  be  called  a 
common  name. 

If  the  name  of  Columbia,  thus  assumed  in  the  language  of  poetry,  at  a  period 
neaily  coeval  with  the  formation  of  the  Union  itself,  thus  perseveringly  pursued 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  and  thus  warranted  by  legislative  sanction  in  the 
name  given  to  the  District,  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  confede- 
rated nation,  has  yet  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  universal  circulation,  such  as  to 
supersede  the  necessity  for  another  name  ;  we  cannot  imagine  any  other  name  more 
appropriate,  or  better  suited  to  mark  its  distinctive  character.  The  name  of 
America,  irretrievably  stamped  by  uncompromising  usage  upon  both  continents 
of  the  new  hemisphere,  is  a  perpetual  memorial  of  human  injustice,  by  conferring 
upon  one  man  a  crown  of  glory  justly  due  to  another.  This  injustice  will  be  in 
a  great  degree  repaired  by  the  universal  adoption  of  the  name  of  Columbia  for 
this  great  and  growing  community.  A  name  which  we  are  unwilling  to  abandon, 
poetical  as  has  been  hitherto  its  adoption — and  are  especially  unwilling  to  exchange 
it  for  one  associated  with  no  sentiment,  but  with  the  mere  clod  of  earth — a 
mere  chain  of  not  even  comparatively  lofty  mountains,  overtopped  as  elevations 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  by  the  Alps  in  Europe,  the  Himmelayan  chain  in 
Asia,  the  mountains  of  the  Moon  and  Atlas  in  Africa,  and  the  Andes  of  the 
sister  continent  of  this  hemisphere. 

If  we  could  ever  overcome  our  partiality  for  the  name  of  Columbia,  and  give 
our  own  cordial  assent  to  the  substitution  of  another,  we  entertain  some  appre- 
hension of  exciting  a  public  sentiment  tending  rather  to  impair  what  little  confi- 
dence we  possess  in  the  community,  than  to  establish  the  name  which  we  should 
propose.  There  seems  to  be  in  human  nature  a  spirit  of  resistance  always  exci- 
table by  every  attempt  to  introduce  innovation  by  authority.     About  the  time 
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when  the  Historical  Society  of  New  York  was  first  instituted,  Dr.  Samuel  L. 
Mitchell,  a  citizen  of  that  State,  highly  distinguished  in  the  career  both  of  litera- 
ture and  of  politics,  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  assuming  a  national 
name,  proposed  to  adopt  that  of  Fredonia,  which  he  thought  had  the  double 
advantage  of  sentimental  significance  and  of  euphony;  and  the  proposition  ap- 
peared to  be  received  by  the  public  without  disapprobation,  and  even  with 
acceptance. 

A  respectable  periodical  journal,  in  a  neighboring  State,  was  called  by  its 
editor,  and  bore  the  name  of  Fredonian  for  several  years,  and  it  was  commended 
to  the  favor  of  after  ages,  by  the  claim  to  immortality  of  the  most  voluminous 
epic  poem  that  our  country  has  produced.  Yet  all  this  favor  has  failed  to  save 
it  from  oblivion  so  complete  that  we  do  not  find  any  allusion  to  it  in  the  present 
proposal  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  to  indicate  their  knowledge  that  it 
had  ever  existed. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  therefore,  tendering  their  thanks  to  the 
Historical  Society  of  New  York,  for  the  communication  of  the  Report  of  their 
committee,  respectfully  state  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  for  their  opinion  concerning 
the  proposal  for  promulgation  of  a  national  name,  their  concurrence  in  the  deci- 
sion upon  the  report  adopted  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  itself,  importing  the  expediency  of  superseding  all  further  deliberation 
upon  the  subject." 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  is  now  transmitted  to  you  by  direction  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  thanks  of  the  society  were  voted  to  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  for  the  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  that  society,  and  of  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Brodhead,  which  accompanied  your  letter  of  the  10th  April  last. 
I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHAS.  LOWELL, 
Cor.  Sec.  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society. 

P.  S. — I  append,  in  conformity  with  your  request,  a  list  of  the  officers  of  our 
society.  Hon.  James  Savage,  President ;  Joseph  Williard,  Recording  Secretary  ; 
Charles  Lowell,  D.D.,  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  Peleg  W.  Chandler,  Esq., 
Treasurer  ;  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Felt,  Librarian  ;  Rev.  Lucius  R.  Paige,  Assistant 
Librarian  ;  Isaac  P.  Davis,  Esq.,  Cabinet  Keeper  ;  Hon.  F.  C.  Gray,  C.  Francis, 
D.D.,  Rev.  Alex.  Young,  George  Ticknor,  Esq.,  Joseph  Willard,  Esq.,  Standing 
Committee. 
To  John  Jay,  Dom.  Cor.  Sec.  of  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc. 

FROM  D.  P.  THOMPSON. 

Montfelier,  April  28,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, 

Mr.  Stevens,  President  of  the  Vermont  Historical  Society,  has  forwarded  me 
your  communication  of  the  10th  instant,  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  in  respect  to  a  national  name,  and  requested  me  to  pre- 
sent the  subject  to  the  members  of  our  society  here  resident,  and  transmit  to  you 
the  result  of  our  consultations. 
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Having  complied  with  the  first  part  of  this  request,  it  remains  for  me  to  state, 
that  I  find  our  members  divided  on  this  subject  ;  some  deeming  a  change  of  name 
impracticable  and  unimportant,  others  believing  it  desirable  and  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  warrant  the  attempt ;  among  the  latter  of  whom  I  beg  leave  to  rank 
myself— the  Secretary  of  our  Society.  The  subject  will  be  agitated  at  our  next 
annual  meeting  in  October,  till  which  time  individual  expression  only  can  be 
offered  to  you. 

*  *  *  * 

Agreeably  to  your  request  I  give  you  a  list  of  the  officers  of  our  society,  viz  : 
Henry  Stevens,  of  Barnet,  President  and  Librarian  ;  Hon.  Isaac  F.  Redfield, 
of  Montpelier,  and  Hon.  Win.  Slade,  of  Middlebury,  Vice  Presidents;  D.  P. 
Thompson,  of  Montpelier,  Corresponding  and  Recording  Secretary. 

We  have  never  published  any  documents.  The  two  annual  addresses  we  have 
had  from  Congressional  members,  Hall  and  Marsh,  will  be  published  with  our 
constitution,  &c,  if  we  can  ever  obtain  the  promised  revised  copies  from  the 
authors. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

D.  P.  THOMPSON, 

Sec.  Vt.  Hist.  Soc. 
To  John  Jay,  Esq. 

FROM  NATHANIEL  BOUTON. 

Concord,  N.  H,  April  28,  1845. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  19th  inst., 
and  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  new  national  name,  which  together,  I  will  lay  before  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Historical  Society,  at  their  annual  meeting  on  the  11th  June  next. 

Agreeably  to  your  request  I  give  you  a  list  of  the  present  officers  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Historical  Society.  Hon.  Nathaniel  G.  Upham,  Concord,  Presi- 
dent ;  Samuel  D.  Bell,  Esq.,  Manchester,  1st  Vice  President  ;  Levi  Chamber- 
lain, Esq.,  Keene,  2d  Vice  President  ;  Hon.  Franklin  Pierce,  Concord,  Record- 
ing and  Corresponding  Secretary  ;  Rev.  E.  E.  Cummings,  Concord,  Treasurer  ; 
Rev.  Nath'l.  Bolton,  Concord,  Librarian. 

The  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society  will  gratefully  receive  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  your  society  for  the  last  year.  Please  forward  by  express,  direct- 
ed  to  my  care. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

NATHL.  BOUTON, 
Librarian  of  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc, 
To  Hon.  John  Jay. 
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FROM  SAMUEL  F.  HAVEN. 

Antiquarian  Hall,  Worcester,  Mass.,  ) 
May  1st,  1845.  J 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  in  behalf  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Histor- 
ical Society,  upon  the  expediency  of  the  adoption  by  this  country  of  a  national 
name.  Tins  and  your  communication  which  accompanied  it,  were  submitted  to 
our  council  at  their  regular  monthly  meeting  last  evening. 

I  am  instructed  to  say  that  in  consequence  of  a  thin  attendance  at  the  meeting, 
and  the  important  considerations  which  the  suggestion  involves,  the  council  did 
not  feel  prepared  to  express  a  definite  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

They  are  fully  sensible  of  the  inconveniences  which  attend  the  want  of  a  more 
distinctive  local  appellation  than  our  country  at  present  possesses,  while  the  plan 
of  adopting  a  new  national  name  does  not  seem  to  them  entirely  free  from  objec- 
tions. 

Ours  is  the  principal  nation  of  the  American  continent.  It  is  likely  still  more 
conspicuously  to  overshadow  all  others  in  the  progress  of  time.  The  other  gov- 
ernments have  already  their  peculiar  designations,  by  which  they  are  distinguish- 
ed now,  and  as  they  become  better  known  to  the  world  at  large,  these  titles  may 
be  confirmed  in  a  manner  to  prevent  misunderstanding  or  confusion.  The  par- 
ticular name  of  Americans  may  thus  ultimately,  and  at  no  very  distant  day,  be 
resigned  to  us  exclusively  as  a  people  ;  and  it  is  a  question  worthy  of  serious  de- 
liberation, whether  so  ancient  and  honorable  title  shall  be  lightly  abandoned. 
The  conservative  spirit  of  antiquarianism  naturally  hesitates  to  decide  upon  so 
important  a  change. 

Our  own  nation  is  that  from  which  the  new  world  is  undoubtedly  to  derive 
its  character  and  reputation,  and  the  appropriation  to  ourselves  of  its  general 
appellation,  as  it  is  more  dignified,  may  be  more  desirable  than  the  adoption  of 
any  local  name  however  honored  or  expressive. 

A  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  takes  place  on  the  29th  of 
the  present  month,  when  the  proposition  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  can 
receive  a  more  satisfactory  consideration. 

The  thanks  of  this  society  are  cordially  tendered  for  the  valuable  documents 
transmitted  with  your  letter,  a  favor  which  will  be  reciprocated  when  an  oppor- 
tunity occurs. 

The  information  requested  respecting  the  operations  of  our  society  and  its  list 
of  officers,  I  am  obliged  to  defer  to  another  letter  for  want  of  room. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

SAM'L.  F.  HAVEN, 
Lib'n.  A.  A.  Soc. 
To  John  Jay,  Esq.,Dom.  Cor.  Sec.  of  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc. 
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FROM  THE  MARYLAND  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Baltimore,  May  2,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  Maryland  Historical  Society  has  received  your  letter  of  the  10th  of  April, 
together  with  a  report  and  resolutions,  recommending  the  adoption  of  a  new 
name  by  which  our  confederacy  shall  be  hereafter  known. 

The  resolutions  proposed  at  your  last  meeting  are  in  the  following  words : 

"  First.  That  it  is  expedient  that  efforts  should  now  be  made  to  unite  upon  a 
Specific  Geographical  name  for  the  country  ;  and  while  this  society  disclaims 
any  pretension  to  decide  upon  a  question  of  such  general  interest,  yet  as  the  ob- 
ject is  of  common  concern,  and  any  successful  movement  in  regard  to  it  must 
begin  among  the  people,  we  venture,  for  want  of  others  to  undertake  it,  to  bring 
the  subject  before  them,  in  the  hope  that  the  requisite  action  may  be  no  longer 
delayed. 

"  Second.  That  the  name  Allegania*  be  recommended  as  the  best,  consid- 
ering that  it  is  derived  from  the  grandest  and  most  useful  national  feature  com- 
mon to  our  whole  country,  an  eternal  type  of  strength  and  union,  stretching  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  great  lakes  ;  that  it  is  associated  with  the  most  inter- 
esting portions  of  our  history  ;  and  that,  in  adopting  it,  we  should  restore  to  the 
land  one  of  the  primordial  titles  of  the  aborigines. 

"  Third.  That  a  letter  be  addressed  by  the  society  to  other  Historical  Socie- 
ties, and  to  eminent  citizens,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  asking  their  con- 
currence and  co-operation  in  bringing  the  name  before  the  people. 

"  Fourth.  That  the  want  of  a  specific  name  for  our  country  being  an  essen- 
tial defect  in  elementary  works  of  education,  it  be  proposed  to  authors  of  school 
books  and  maps  to  designate  this  country  hereafter  as  the  '  Republic  of  Alle- 
gania.'  " 

A  proposition,  made  by  so  numerous  and  respectable  a  body  of  gentleman, 
demands,  and  has  received  our  most  respectful  attention.  Disposed  as  we  are  to 
listen  to  your  suggestions  with  the  deference  due  to  the  patriotism  of  those  from 
whom  they  come,  we  feel,  nevertheless,  reluctantly  compelled  to  disagree  with 
you  as  to  the  propriety  of  assuming  another  national  name  to  which  the  world 
must,  by  usage,  become  gradually  a-ccustomed.  In  doing  this,  it  is  but  justice  to 
both  societies  that  our  reasons  for  dissent  should  be  fairly  set  forth  ;  and,  on  be- 
half of  our  institution,  I  will  proceed  to  state  them  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  idea  of  this  change  was,  I  believe,  first  suggested,  in  late  years,  by  Wash- 
ington Irving  :  "  We  want,"  says  he,  "  a  national  name.  We  want  it  poetical- 
ly, and  we  want  it  politically.  With  the  poetical  necessity  of  the  case  I  shall 
not  trouble  myself.  I  leave  it  to  our  poets  to  tell  how  they  manage  to  steer  that 
collection  of  words — '  The  United  States  of  North  America'— down  the  swelling 
tide  of  song,  and  to  float  the  whole  raft  out  upon  the  sea  of  heroic  poesy.     I  am 


*  It  might  perhaps  be  pronounced  Algania— the  four  first  letters,  "  Alle,"  as  one 
syllable. 
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now  speaking  of  the  mere  purposes  of  common  life.  How  is  a  citizen  of  this 
republic  to  designate  himself?  As  an  American?  There  are  two  Americas, 
each  sub-divided  into  various  empires,  rapidly  rising  to  importance.  As  a  citi- 
zen of  the  '  United  States?'  It  is  a  clumsy,  lumbering  title,  yet  still  it  is  not 
distinctive  ;  for  we  have  now  the  United  States  of  Central  America,  and  heaven 
knows  how  many  United  States  may  spring  up  under  the  Protean  changes  of 
Spanish  America. 

"  This  may  appear  matter  of  small  concernment ;  but  any  one  that  has  trav- 
elled in  foreign  countries  must  be  conscious  of  the  embarrassment  and  circumlo- 
cution sometimes  occasioned  by  the  want  of  a  perfectly  distinct  and  national 
appellation.  In  France,  when  I  have  announced  myself  as  an  American,  I  have 
been  supposed  to  belong  to  one  of  the  French  colonies  ;  in  Spain,  to  be  from 
Peru  and  Mexico,  or  some  other  Spanish  country.  Repeatedly  have  I  found 
myself  in  a  long  geographical  and  political  definition  of  my  national  identity." 

The  mere  tasteful  fancy  that  induced  Mr.  Irving  in  a  moment  of  hasty  corres- 
pondence to  throw  out  a  suggestion  half  earnest  and  half  imaginative,  might  per- 
haps have  had  weight  in  the  days  gone  by  with  the  framers  of  our  constitution  ; 
but  we  think  the  time  has  long  since  passed  when  the  people  of  our  Union  would 
willingly  consent  to  part  with  a  title  under  which  they  have  flourished  and  by 
which  they  are  gloriously  distinguished  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  must 
be  evident,  we  believe,  that  great  historical  confusion  would  at  once  occur  upon 
such  an  alteration.  Difficult  as  it  is  at  times,  to  make  the  Europeans  understand 
our  geographical  divisions,  as  well  as  our  political  peculiarities,  it  would  be  still 
more  difficult,  after  our  national  story  has  been  written  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  under  one  name,  suddenly  to  assume  another,  entirely  different  both  in 
sound  and  character. 

As  far  as  foreign  nations  are  concerned  we  do  not  think  our  national  name — ■ 
so  that  it  be  an  untarnished  one — a  matter  of  great  importance  ;  and  we,  there- 
fore, believe  that  our  alias,  adopted  in  our  middle  age,  would  only  throw  dis- 
credit on  the  taste  and  judgment  of  our  ancestors.  We  apprehend,  however, 
that  among  the  sovereignties  of  the  old  world  we  are,  emphatically,  known  as 
"  Americans."  At  the  revolution  that  broad,  comprehensive  baptism  was  given 
us.  Since  then  the  southern  portion  of  this  continent  and  part  of  the  north  have 
revolted  from  the  Spanish  dominion  ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  it  possible  for  the 
inhabitants  of  those  sections  of  our  hemisphere  to  be  carelessly  confounded  with 
the  people  of  our  Union.  So  far  as  our  experience  extends,  the  fact  is  precisely 
otherwise.  Wherever  they  go,  abroad  or  at  home,  they  are  known  by  the  dis- 
tinctive appellations  of  their  ancient  provinces,  and  are  immediately  hailed  as 
Peruvians,  Brazilians,  Mexicans,  Chilians,  or  Buenos  Ayrians.  If  some  of  these 
people  have  added  the  term  "  United  States"  to  their  common  appellation — as 
the  Mexicans  or  the  inhabitants  of  Central  America — it  should  be  remembered 
that  we  were  the  first  to  adopt  it  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  it  is,  con- 
sequently to  us  alone,  that  it  rightfully  belongs  as  a  distinctive  nationalism. 

Notwithstanding  the  critical  reveries  of  Mr.  Irving,  written  in  the  quiet  seclu- 
sion of  his  retreat  on  the  Hudson,  we  venture  the  opinion  that  now,  when  he 
represents  his  whole  country  abroad  in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  no  one  is  mistaken 
in  believing  that  the  brightest  literary  jewel  of  our   Republic  is  alluded  to  when 
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the  "  American  Minister  to  Spain"  is  spoken  of  at  the  Courts  of  St.  Cloud  and 
Madrid. 

Let  us  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  British  Empire, 
in  this  matter  of  a  name.  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  a  number  of 
adjacent  islands,  compose  the  nation  known  as  Great  Britain,  independently  of 
its  numerous  Indian  and  Colonial  possessions.  Yet  the  people  of  this  mighty 
empire,  have,  in  truth,  no  positive,  single,  distinctive  title  ;  nor  have  they,  to  our 
knowledge,  complained  because  their  Provincial  names  were  not  euphonic.  On 
the  contrary,  we  think  that  they  have  signalized  their  names,  without  waiting  for 
their  names  to  signalize  them  ;  and  whilst  the  people  have  been  content  to  pass 
under  the  general  title  of  "  British  subjects,"  or,  "Englishmen,"  they  have  not 
hesitated  among  themselves,  and  even  abroad,  to  glory  in  their  ancient  and  dis- 
tinctive nationalities  of  Scotchmen,  Welshmen,  or  Irishmen. 

We,  on  this  side  of  the  sea,  with  a  wider  love  of  country  and  less  provincial 
feeling,  have  ever  felt  proud  to  be  recognized  by  the  comprehensive  and  Conti- 
nental name  of  "  Americans."  This  is,  beyond  controversy,  our  title.  Long, 
revered,  undisputed  usage  has  made  it  so.  When  the  term  "  an  American  Citi- 
zen "  is  applied  to  any  one  we  meet  abroad,  there  cannot  be  a  moment's  doubt  as 
to  the  part  of  the  world  whence  he  comes.  And  when  in  the  Indian  Seas,  the 
Pacific,  the  Mediterranean,  or  any  part  of  the  civilized  world,  a  vessel  is  descried 
on  the  horizon  unfurling  her  ensign,  and  it  is  announced  that  she  bears  the 
"  American  flag,"  who  can  hesitate  for  an  instant  to  believe  that  the  word 
"American"  is  as  distinctive  of  our  peculiar  nationality,  as  were  "Roman"  or 
"  Athenian  "  in  the  days  of  old  ?  Can  it  be  fairly  argued  by  Mr.  Irving  that  the 
wilful  or  careless  ignorance  of  foreigners  should  be  a  good  ground  to  discard  that 
which  time  has  sanctioned,  and  intelligent  men,  all  the  world  over,  have  regard- 
ed as  a  fact  unalterably  fixed  by  usage  and  history  ?  If  this  were  so,  would  it 
not  be  unreasonable  to  appeal  to  Holland  to  change  her  name  because  every 
German  is  regarded  in  certain  parts  of  England  and  in  this  country  as  a  Dutch- 
man? as  well  as  to  England  to  alter  her's,  because  every  individual  who  speaks 
the  English  tongue  is  sure  to  be  considered,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  as  one 
of  her  Islanders? 

But  there  is  another  more  domestic,  and  perhaps  more  patriotic  idea,  which, 
we  think,  should  have  weight  in  this  discussion.  We  should  like,  if  possible,  to 
have  a  name  that  would  at  once  sound  sweetly  in  verse,  do  justice  to  our  conti- 
nent's discoverers  or  defenders,  and  satisfy  the  taste  of  the  world  generally.  But 
we  believe  that  if  we  are  universally  known  as  "Americans"  abroad,  nothing 
can  more  eminently  conduce  to  our  political  welfare  at  home  than  to  preserve  and 
cherish  the  constitutional  name  of  "  United  States."  These  two  simple  words 
express,  in  a  single  phrase,  the  character  of  our  government,  our  perfect  State 
Sovereignty,  and  still  our  perfect  National  Union.  The  most  important  distinc- 
tion of  our  complex  government  is  thus  kept  constantly  before  the  people,  and 
we  cannot  but  think  it  of  more  importance  than  all  the  euphony  that  might  be 
gained  by  the  most  skilful  combination  of  sonorous  consonants  and  liquid  vowels. 

When  the  proposal  for  a  change  of  our  national  name  to  "  Alleghania,"  first 
reached  us,  I  searched  among  the  libraries  of  our  city  for  some  historical  account 
of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  substitute.     In  consulting  with  one  of  our  ripest 
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scholars  upon  aboriginal  matters,  I  was  referred  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Tran- 
sactions of  the  Historical  Committee  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and 
at  page  29,  I  found  an  interesting  sketch  by  Heckewelder,  from  which  I  have 
gleaned  the  following  facts : 

Centuries  ago,  the  Lenni  Lennape  emigrated  from  the  remote  west,  and  after 
many  "  nights'  encampments,"  or,  (as  is  signified  in  their  language.)  "  halts  of  a 
year,"  in  particular  locations,  they  at  length  reached  the  Namaesi  Sipeu — our 
Mississippi — the  "  river  of  fish."  Here  they  met.  the  Mengwe,  or  Iroquois,  who 
had  likewise  emigrated  from  a  distant  land,  and  had  struck  the  same  stream,  but 
never  its  source. 

Long  before  the  arrival  of  the  wanderers  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Lennape  spies,  sent  out  in  advance  to  reconnoitre  for  a  place  of  final  settlement, 
had  announced  to  them  that  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  peopled  by 
a  powerful  nation,  possessing  many  large  towns  bordering  the  great  rivers  that 
flowed  through  its  territory.  These  people  called  themselves  Tallegewi.  Col- 
onel Gibson,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  their  true  name  was  Allegewi ;  and 
Heckewelder  is  satisfied  that  from  them  the  river  and  mountain,  now  known  as 
the  Alleghany,  derive  their  title.  The  Delawares,  he  alleges,  still  call  the  Alle- 
ghany river  the  "  Alligewi-Sipeu."* 

The  numerous  fortifications  spread  over  the  vallies,  remains  of  which  still  exist, 
testify  to  the  warlike  character  of  these  Alleghanians,  and  it  is  alleged  that  they 
were  men  of  remarkable  stature  and  gigantic  proportions. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Lennape  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  messengers 
were  despatched  to  these  formidable  occupants  of  the  soil,  requesting  permission 
for  the  wandering  tribe  to  settle  in  their  neighborhood.  This  desire  was  not 
complied  with,  but  the  petitioners  were  granted  leave  "  to  pass  through  the  coun- 
try and  seek  a  settlement  further  eastward." 

Accordingly  they  began  to  cross  the  Mississippi,  when  the  Alleghanians,  see- 
ing their  formidable  numbers,  made  a  furious  onset  upon  those  who  had  already 
reached  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  threatening  them  with  instant  destruction  if 
their  companions  dared  to  persist  in  passing  the  stream.  Fired  by  the  treachery 
of  the  Alleghanians,  and  not  being  prepared  for  a  conflict,  the  Lennape  chiefs 
took  counsel  as  to  the  best  means  of  saving  their  people  and  vindicating  their 
manhood.  At  this  juncture  of  their  fate,  the  Mengwe,  or  Iroquois,  who  had 
hitherto  been  only  spectators  from  a  distance,  offered  to  join  the  betrayed  tribe 
on  condition  that  they  should  share  the  country  if  they  proved  victorious  over 
their  deceitful  assailants.  The  terms  were,  of  course,  quickly  accepted,  and  the 
Mengwe  and  Lennape  declared  war  against  the  Alleghanians.  Many  years 
were  spent  in  continual  conflict.  A  warfare  of  the  deadliest  character  was 
waged,  with  pride  of  country  on  one  side,  and  the  energy  of  despair  on  the  other, 
until  at  length  the  Alleghanians  were  totally  routed  and  fled  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, perhaps  to  Texas,  from  whence  they  never  returned. t 

From  these  facts  as  to  the  character  of  the  people  who  once  bore  the  name 
your  resolutions  propose  to  substitute  for  our  own,  we  believe  that  another  might 

*  Sipeu  signifies  River.  t  See  Vol.1.   Transact.  Historical  and  Literary 

Committee  of  the  American  Phil.  Soc,  pp.  29,  30,  et  seq. 
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be  found  more  honorable  and  appropriate.  We  think  it  could  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered complimentary  or  dignified  to  assume  the  "  primordial  title"  of  Indians, 
who  had  proved  themselves  traitors  to  wandering  and  unprotected  strangers,  and 
who,  by  a  just  retribution,  had  been  driven  from  their  fastnesses  and  hunting- 
fields,  until  their  name^  their  treachery,  and  their  fate,  were  utterly  lost  in  the 
darkness  of  tradition. 

I  have  been  instructed  to  communicate  these  views  to  you  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society, 

And  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

BRANTZ  MAYER, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
To  John  Jay,  Esq.,  Cor.  Sec.  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

FROM  EBEN  CLAPP,  Jr. 

Dorchester,  May  5,  1845. 

Sir, 

The  Dorchester  Antiquarian  and  Historical  Society  had  the  honor  to  receive 
from  the  New  York  Historical  Society  your  letter  of  the  10th  ult.,  and  feel  under 
great  obligations  to  them  for  the  volume  of  their  proceedings,  and  the  report  of 
Mr.  Brodhead,  which  accompanied  it.  Owing  to  the  late  day  which  our  regular 
stated  meeting  was  held,  we  have  not  been  able  (as  was  intended)  to  submit  a 
report  on  the  expediency  of  the  adoption,  by  this  country,  of  a  national  name  ; 
but  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  holden  on  the  3d  inst.,  after  a  discussion  of  the 
matter,  the  following  vote  was  passed,  viz  :  "  That  were  it  now  an  original  ques- 
tion, whether  a  national  name  for  this  union  should  be  adopted,  this  society  would 
unhesitatingly  agree  to  the  proposal  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  for  the 
adoption  of  a  national  name  ;  but  under  the  present  circumstances,  they  deem  it 
inexpedient  to  change  the  name  so  long  known." 

You  will  receive  a  reply  to  the  latter  part  of  your  letter,  asking  information 
in  relation  to  our  society,  in  a  few  days. 

Most  respectfully  yours, 

EBEN  CLAPP,  Jr., 
Corresponding  Sec'y  of  the  Dorchester  Antiquarian  and  Hist.  Society. 
To  the  Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary. 

FROM  I.  K.  TEFFT. 

Savannah,  15th  May,  1845. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  of  the  10th  ult.,  enclosing  the  "  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  on  a  national  name,"  was  received  in  due  course, 
and  was  laid  before  our  society  at  its  regular  meeting  on  the  12th  inst.  As  the 
meeting  was  a  small  one,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  embody  the  views  of 
the  society  in  resolutions  ;  but  I  was  instructed  to  reply,  in  behalf  of  the  mem- 
bers present,  that  they  are  averse  to  change  our  present  national  designation,  for 
the  following  reasons : 
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The  term  The  United  States,  while  it  is  sufficiently  distinguishing,  is  at  the 
same  time  descriptive  of  our  federative  character  as  a  nation,  and  is  endeared  to 
our  people  by  past  associations — having  been  adopted  immediately  after  the 
declaration  of  independence. 

With  respect  to  the  term  "  Americans,"  applied  to  our  citizens,  they  regard  it 
as  a  just  source  of  pride,  that  the  overshadowing  greatness  and  glory  of  our 
country  has  caused  the  world,  by  common  consent,  to  restrict  to  a  single  people 
the  name  of  a  continent. 

While,  therefore,  they  admit  many  of  the  circumstances  adverted  to  in  the 
able  report  of  the  New  York  Committee,  these  considerations  call  them  respect- 
fully to  dissent  from  the  proposed  change. 

You  ask  me  for  a  list  of  the  officers  of  our  society  for  the  present  year.  They 
are  as  follows : 

Hon.  JAMES  M.  WAYNE,  President. 
Hon.  M.  Hall  McAllister,  1st  Vice  President. 
Hon.  William  Law,  2d  Vice  President. 
I.  K.  Tefft,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
Richard  D.  Arnold,  M.  D.,  Recording  Secretary. 
Henry  R.  Preston,  Esq.,  Librarian. 
The  Curators  are  the  same  are  published  in  the  2d  Vol.  of  the  "  Collections  " 
of  the  society,  a  copy  of  which  I  sent  to  you  last  year. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  great  regard  and  esteem,  very  truly  yours, 

I.  K.  TEFFT, 
Cor.  Sec.  Geo.  Hist.  Society. 
John  Jay,  Esq.,  Dom.  Cor.  Sec.  N.  Y.  Hist.  Society. 

There  are  no  kindred  societies  at  south.  There  is  a  society  at  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina,  but  we  are  not  in  correspondence,  and  I  have  not  a  list  of  their 
officers.  Truly  yours, 

I.  K.  T. 


FROM  THE  NEW  JERSEY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society  on  a  National  Name,  beg  leave  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing report  : 

The  report,  and  the  proposition  with  which  it  concludes,  having  been  rejected 
by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  New  York  Society,  it  would  be  sufficient,  were 
your  Committee  only  to  state  the  fact.  But  the  importance  of  the  movement,  in 
itself  considered,  seems  to  demand  a  few  remarks. 

1.  Your  Committee  cannot  see  any  urgent  reason  for  any  change  in  the  name 
of  our  common  country.  Whilst  the  "  United  States  of  America  "  is  not  as  dis- 
tinctive as  it  might  be,  yet  we  have  to  learn  that  any  one  of  our  citizens  on  foreign 
travels  has  ever  found  any  difficulty  in  defining  his  country.  When  he  states  in 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  England,  or  Pmssia,  that  he  is  an  American,  it  is  at  once 
understood  that  his  home  is  the  United  States.     If  a  traveller  is  from  Mexico,  he 
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is  a  Mexican — if  from  Canada,  a  Canadian — if  from  Peru,  a  Peruvian — if  from 
Brazil,  a  Brazilian — and  hitherto  if  from  Texas,  a  Texian.  Because  the  great 
power  of  this  continent,  the  world  concedes  to  us  the  right,  which  we  should  not 
yield,  of  calling  ourselves  Americans.  We  take  the  continental  name — others 
the  name  of  the  states,  republics,  or  kingdoms  to  which  they  belong. 

2.  As  to  the  need  of  an  adjective  for  the  purposes  of  poetry,  we  have  a  name 
sufficiently  adapted  to  the  object  of  the  Muses.  What,  in  a  poetic  point  of  view, 
is  the  superiority  of  Allegania  to  America  ?  Sound  them  together  and  in  what 
is  England,  France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  more  poetic  than 
America?  The  poet  that  cannot  manage  to  use  America  in  his  rhymes  should 
hang  his  harp  on  the  willows.  He  is  not  worth  being  accommodated  with  Al- 
legania. 

3.  Where  upon  earth  is  the  country  which  has  received  its  name  from  its 
mountains  ?  There  are  mountains  on  the  earth  quite  as  high  as  ours  ;  are  there 
any  countries  called  Andea  from  the  Andes — Pyrenea,  from  the  Pyreneess — 
Alps  from  the  Alps — Carpathia,  from  the  Carpathian  1  And  why  should  our 
mountains  be  made  to  bring  forth  what  none  others  ever  have  1 

4.  Our  name  has  become  associated  with  all  that  is  dear  and  revered  in  our 
history.  It  was  as  "  the  United  States  of  America  "  that  we  achieved  our  inde- 
pendence— it  was  under  this  name  we  took  our  place  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth — it  is  under  this  name  we  are  known  in  all  the  courts  of  the  world — in  all 
the  annals  of  diplomacy — and  among  all  civilized  and  barbarous  nations.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  connecting  with  even  quite  an  unpoetic  name,  so  much  that  is 
truly  poetic,  heroic  and  historic,  as  to  make  it  a  sin  next  to  sacrilege  to  erase  it 
from  the  annals  of  the  world.  We  should  count  him  no  very  worthy  or  learned 
member  of  our  Historical  Society  who  would  be  for  dropping  the  name  of  a  ven- 
erated ancestry,  because  it  was  not  sufficiently  euphonic. 

5.  Has  a  country  been  ever  known  to  change  the  name  under  which  it  achiev- 
ed for  itself  renown,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  distinctive  and  signifi- 
cant one — one  that  would  make  a  better  adjective  ?  Poland  is  now  no  more  on 
the  world's  map — the  allied  powers  blotted  it  from  existence  that  its  name  might 
no  longer  wake  up  ancient  and  noble  associations.  Are  there  none  such  con- 
nected with  our  name  ?  If  our  name  is  to  be  blotted  out,  let  us  wait  for  some 
tyrant  to  doit  for  the  purpose  of  putting  to  sleep  the  glorious  associations  which 
it  kindles  in  every  bosom. 

6.  The  object  of  Historical  Societies  is  not  to  change  the  names  of  States  or 
Empires,  but  to  aid  in  the  writing,  and  in  the  preservation  of  all  that  pertains  to, 
their  true  history. 

With  these  remarks  your  committee  recommend  that  the  document  referred 
to  them  be  laid  on  the  table  and  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Society. 

N.  MURRAY.  i 

CHARLES  KING,    >     Committee. 
J.  P.  BRADLEY,      ) 
Sept.  4,  1845. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  on  motion  of  R.  S.  Field,  Esq.,  it  was  Resolved, 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  on  a  new  national  appellation  be  printed  in  the 
official  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and  that  a  copy  be  transmitted 
to  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

19* 
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FROM  HON.  HARMANUS   BLEECKER. 

Albany,  April  3d,  1845. 
Sir, 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  6th  instant,  with  the  copy  of 
the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  on  the  expediency 
of  the  adoption  by  this  country,  of  a  national  name,  and  requesting  my  views  on 
that  subject. 

For  several  years  past,  it  has  occasionally  excited  attention  and  discussion,  and 
the  committee  now  distinctly  present  the  question  whether  it  is  practicable  and 
desirable  to  substitute  Allegania,  Washington,  or  some  other  name, /or  America — 
winch  is  supposed  not  to  be  sufficiently  distinctive.  If  it  were  so,  all  would  be 
satisfied.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  it  was  not ;  but  more  reflection,  and  the 
progress  of  events  have  brought  me  to  a  different  conclusion.  Though  in  mere 
national  geography,  the  U.  States  are  but  a  part  of  the  American  Continent,  they 
are  a  very  important  part  of  it,  and  likely  to  be  more  so  ;  and  politically  and 
civilly,  if  our  country  and  people  are  not  already,  they  will  be  soon  sufficiently 
distinguished  by  the  names  "  America,"  and  "  Americans."  The  American  is 
about  as  well  understood  as  the  French  revolution.  The  American  flag,  and  an 
American  ship  are  known  in  every  sea  and  every  port  to  belong  to  the  United 
States  of  North  America. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  spoken  of  in  the  British  Parliament  as 
the  American  President,  and  our  Congress  as  the  American  Congress.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  are  called  the  American  people.  The  Minister  of  the 
United  States  in  London,  is  known  as  the  American  Minister.  Our  Minister 
there,  in  Paris,  or  St.  Petersburgh,  would  not  be  confounded  with  the  Minister 
from  Mexico,  Brazil,  or  any  other  part  of  North  or  South  America.  American 
political  opinions  and  principles  are  understood  to  be  the  opinions  and  principles 
.of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  not  the  opinions  and  principles  of  the  people 
of  Canada,  Mexico,  Brazil  or  Chili.  An  American  writer  and  an  American  book, 
are  understood  to  mean  a  citizen  of,  and  a  book  written  in  the  United  States.  No 
one  questions  in  Rome  who  is  meant  by  an  American  sculptor  or  painter. 

Our  Union  now  comprehends  the  most  important  part  of  North  America  ;  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  the  most  enterprising  and  energetic  of  the  races  of  the 
New  World.  Saxondom  will  probably  be  predominant  over  all  those  parts  of 
the  country,  with  whose  physical  circumstances  its  spirit,  character,  and  domin- 
ion are  compatible.  No  other  part  will  be  able  to  appropriate  the  name  of 
"  America,"  and  all  the  other  divisions,  as  Mexico  and  Brazil,  will  have  their  own 
distinctive  names.  Indeed,  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  parts  of  the  continent 
seem  to  consider  it  as  belonging  to  us.  I  find  in  a  letter  published  in  a  newspa- 
per dated  a  few  days  since  at  Montreal,  the  following  sentence  :  "  It  may  inter- 
est our  American  friends,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Canada,  on  either  bu- 
siness or  pleasure,  to  learn  that  the  navigation  between  Montreal  and  Quebec  is 
at  length  open." 

I  am  aware,  that  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  people  are  yet  unable  to  distinguish, 
precisely,  between  the  United  States  and  other  parts  of  our  continent ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  with  the  progress  of  knowledge,  it  will  be  more  generally  under- 
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stood,  as  it  is  now  in  England  and  in  France,  that  the  Americans  are  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  that  our  people  prefer  to  be  known  and  distinguished  as  Americans, 
and  that  we  have  so  appropriated  the  names  "  America,"  and  "  American,"  that 
it  is  now  impracticable  to  bring  about  a  change. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  BLEECKER. 
Mr.  John  Jay,  Dom.  Cor.  Sec.  of  the  N.    Y.  His.  Society. 

FROM  HON.  JAMES  KENT. 

New  York,  26  Union  Square, 
April  24,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  6th  inst.,  together  with 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  on  a  National 
Name.  But  as  I  prefer  the  present  designation  of  my  country  as  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  has  become  indelibly  engrafted  into  the  Constitution, 
Laws  and  History  of  the  United  States,  to  any  other  that  may  be  thought  of,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  subject.  My  judgment  and 
taste  are  decidedly  averse  to  any  attempt  at  innovation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  KENT. 
John  Jay,  Esq.,  Dom.  Cor.  Sec.  of  the  N.  Y.  Historical  Society. 

FROM  HON.  M.  VAN  BUREN. 

Linpenwald,  May  3,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  letter  addressed  to  me  as  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  in  which  they  do  me  the  honor  to  ask  my  opinion  in  regard 
to  "  the  expediency  of  the  adoption  by  this  country  of  a  National  Name,"  was 
accidentally  mislaid,  and  not  recovered  until  this  morning,  or  its  receipt  would 
have  been  sooner  acknowledged. 

I  appreciate  very  highly  the  patriotic  motives  which  influence  the  society  in 
this  matter,  and  have  been  sensibly  impressed  by  the  reasons  of  its  committee, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  myself  of  either  the  necessity  or  expediency  of 
the  proposed  undertaking;  proposing,  under  present  circumstances,  that  the 
matter  should  remain  as  it  now  stands. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  society,  and  a  deep 
sense  of  its  great  usefulness  to  the  country, 

Very  respectfully,  and  truly  yours, 

M.  VAN  BUREN. 
John  Jay,  Esq.,  Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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FROM  WILLIAM  B.  HODGSON. 

Savannah,  May  5,  1845. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

I  have  been  absent  from  this  place  until  within  a  day  or  two,  which  will,  I 
hope,  excuse  me  for  not  having  replied  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  ultimo. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  propriety  and  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  distinc- 
tive national  appellation  for  this  republic.  It  must  be  done,  I  should  suppose,  by 
recommendation  of  Congress  to  the  states,  to  which  they  would  assent.  Then 
there  would  occur  the  difficulty  of  incorporating  a  name  into  the  Constitution. 
States',  right  men  might  say,  that  we  are  satisfied  to  be  Georgians  or  New  York- 
ers, and  let  the  confederation  retain  the  appellation  of  United  States. 

Meanwhile,  the  New  York  Historical  Society  has  honorably  led  the  way  in  a 
question,  which  I  conceive  to  be  important.  "  The  Republic  of  Washington," 
would,  as  you  suggest,  be  adopted  by  acclamation.  "  Alleghania,"  would  not,  I 
think,  inspire  the  general  patriotism  by  warm  memories  and  associations. 

Whatever  may  be  the  appellation  adopted,  its  use  must,  I  conceive,  be  intro- 
duced by  forms  of  legislation. 

Very  truly,  your  friend  and  servant, 

WM.  B.  HODGSON. 
To  John  Jay,  Esq. 

FROM  HON.  HENRY  CLAY. 

Ashland,  7th  May,  1845. 
Sir, 

I  received  your  letter,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  upon  the  subject  of  the  expediency  of  adopting  a 
national  name  for  the  country  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have 
attentively  perused  it.  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  now  the  pleasure 
briefly  to  express  the  views  of  the  question  which  strike  me. 

There  is  undoubtedly  some  inconvenience  in  the  want  of  a  more  specific  and 
exclusive  name,  descriptive  of  the  country  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  portion  of 
the  new  world,  but  I  respectfully  think  the  inconvenience  is  exaggerated.  If 
happily  our  present  union  should  continue  unbroken,  I  believe  that,  in  process  of 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  power,  population,  and  influence  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  than  any  other  nation,  either  in  North  or  South' America,  the  United 
States  will  be  emphatically  called  and  known  as  "  The  United  States,"  and  the 
inhabitants  as  "  Americans ;"  whilst  the  other  confederacies  of  states  will  be 
called  and  described  as  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  cj-c,  and  their  inhabitants, 
Mexicans,  Peruvians,  &c. 

If  the  great  calamity  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  should  befal  us,  no  common 
name  that  we  might  adopt  would,  in  that  direful  contingency,  be  applicable  to 
any  of  the  dissevered  parts. 

There  would  be  much,  if  not  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  adoption  of  any  new 
name.  Besides  others,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  not  excite  with  some,  the 
frightful  apprehension  of  a  consolidation. 
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Between  the  proposed  names  of  "  Alleghania"  and  "Washington,"  I  should 
think  the  latter  decidedly  preferable  ;  and  I  should  be  glad  that  it  might  be 
'adopted  by  universal  consent ;  that  our  country  should  ever  remain  one  and  in- 
divisible ;  that  its  inhabitants,  to  the  latest  posterity,  should  be  called  Washing- 
tonians ;  and  that  they  should  ever  fondly  cherish  both  the  name  and  the  virtues 
of  the  father  of  his  country. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  CLAY. 
To  John  Jay,  Esq.,  &c,  &c,  &c. 

FROM  JOSEPH  STORY. 

Cambridge,  May  10,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  long,  in  common  with  many  of  my  countrymen,  felt  the  inconvenience 
of  my  country  not  possessing  a  distinctive  national  name,  and  have  regretted 
that  when  the  convention  framed  the  national  constitution  it  had  not  affixed 
thereto  a  national  name.  If  it  had  so  done,  by  this  time  the  novelty  would  have 
disappeared,  and  we  should  have  acquired  throughout  the  world  the  appellation 
thus  assumed.  Bat  that  occasion  having  been  neglected,  I  have  not  supposed  it 
practicable  now  to  induce  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  assume  a  national 
name,  and  I  have  therefore  hardly  thought  of  the  subject  since  Dr.  Mitchell 
touched  upon  it.  I  have  no  choice  of  names.  That  of  Alleghania  would  be  satis- 
factory to  me,  if  it  could  receive  the  general  voice  of  the  country.  I  should  have 
preferred  Columbia,  if  it  had  not  become  the  distinctive  title  of  another  nation. 
As  it  is,  I  should  wish,  if  any  wish  might  be  indulged  on  such  a  subject,  that  we 
might  have  a  brief  name,  flexible  in  its  termination,  which  should  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  mere  prose,  and  the  higher  purpose  of  poetic  adaptation  and  ornament, 
and  be  capable  of  being  easily  changed  from  a  substantive  to  an  adjective.  Ves- 
peria  (from  Vesper)  would  exemplify  what  I  mean  ;  it  would  at  once  indicate  the 
"western  world,"  and  be  of  easy  transition  to  an  adjective.  But  I  have  no  hope 
that  anything  can  be  done  that  will  meet  with  popular  approbation,  and  therefore 
I  can  only  treat  it  as  a  thing  to  be  desired,  but  scarcely  to  be  accomplished. 
I  am,  with  the  highest  respect,  truly  yours, 

JOSEPH  STORY. 

To  the  Hon.  John  Jay. 

FROM  JNO.  H.  B.  LATROBE. 

Baltimore,  May  15,  1845. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  7th  inst., 
together  with  the  accompanying  report  of  a  committee  of  your  Society  appointed 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  the  adoption  by  this  country  of  a  national  name. 

I  have  read  the  report  with  interest  and  pleasure,  but  do  not  feel  fully  prepared 
to  admit  that  the  inconveniences  which  it  suggest  exist  to  the  extent  supposed. 
It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  words  "  An 
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American,"  do  not  convey  to  the  persons  who  hear  them  used,  the  idea  of  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  The  reproachful  phrase,  "  who  reads  an  American 
book,"  could  not  have  been  made  more  annoying  to  those  of  us  who  are  inclined  | 
to  restiveness  under  reviews,  or  unintelligible  to  the  rest  of  the  world  by  any 
more  accurate  description  of  the  productions  referred  to.  Indeed,  the  original 
meaning  of  the  term  Americans,  seems  to  have  been  narrowed  down  in  the 
popular  use  of  it,  which  has  confined  to  the  people  of  one  riation  of  the  hemis- 
phere, what  was  in  truth  equally  descriptive  of  all  its  inhabitants.  What  has  been 
thus  accorded  to  us  in  our  infancy,  will  hardly  be  taken  from  us  hereafter. 

Looking  therefore  upon  the  name  "  American"  as  sufficiently  distinctive  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  having  equal  euphony  with  that  suggested,  and 
as  endeared  to  millions  by  all  the  associations  connected  with  our  country,  from 
the  war  of  American  Independence  to  the  present  time,  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  name  might  well  be  left  to  serve  us  for  the  future,  as  it  has  served  us  for  the 
past. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  very  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  H.  B.  LATROBE. 
To  John  Jay,  Esq.,  Dom.  Cor.  Sec.  N.  Y.  Historical  Society. 

FROM  W.  GILMORE    SIMMS. 

Woodland,  May  21,  1845. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

Indisposition  has  kept  me  from  replying  to  your  letter  of  last  month  as  prompt- 
ly as  I  could  have  wished  ;  and  what  I  have  to  say  now  in  relation  to  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats,  will  come  too  late  for  any  useful  purpose.  Not  that  I  can 
hope  to  give  you  any  views  calculated  to  enlighten  the  various  and  intellectual 
circle  which  you  represent ;  each  of  the  members  of  which  has,  in  all  probability, 
more  fully  canvassed  and  examined  the  matter,  than  it  has  been  within  my  lei- 
sure to  do.  Still,  I  have  not  been  indifferent  to  the  subject.  I  have,  I  suppose, 
in  common  with  all  the  literary  men  of  the  country,  felt  that  we  labored  under 
some  deficiency  of  national  epithet.  The  individual  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished abroad  as  an  American  ;  and  was,  probably,  not  willing  to  be  known  as 
a  Yankee.  America  was  quite  as  much  Chili  and  Paraguay,  as  New  York  and 
Carolina  ;  and  we  had  no  alternatives  to  fall  back  upon  for  distinction,  easy  of 
utterance,  and  not  unsuited  for  incorporation  with  song  and  story,  such  as  are 
common  to  other  countries.  The  Englishman  has  England,  Albion,  Britannia — 
he  is  the  Saxon,  the  Briton,  the  Englishman  ;  and  in  each  of  these  he  is  distin- 
guished from  all  other  people — his  country  and  himself — and  neither  name  is 
heard  by  the  stranger  in  doubt  of  its  proper  application.  Ireland  is  Erin  and 
Hibernia  ;  the  Scotchman  is  the  Gael ;  Germany  is  Allemagne — the  German  is 
the  Teuton,  &c. ;  and  France  and  Gaul  are  sufficiently  exclusive  for  La  Grand 
Nation.  So  of  our  sister  republics  of  America — they  are  Chilian,  and  Mexican, 
and  Texian,  and  Peruvian  Americans  ;  while,  except  in  our  domestic  relations, 
we  possess  but  the  one  name,  which  is  common  to  them  all.  The  effect  of  this 
is  greatly  to  increase  the  value  of  our  individual  state  names  in  our  fancies,  and 
we  are  more  apt,  wanting  a  pleasing   general  appellation,  to  call  ourselves  New 
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Englanders,  New  Yorkers,  Kentuckians  and  Carolinians,  &c,  than  Americans. 
Politically,  as   contributing  to   the  maintenance  of  state  rights'  doctrines,  I  am 
not  displeased  that  such  should  be  the  case.     I  have  no  doubt  that  the  want  of  a 
general  national  name,  contributes  much  to  our  sectional   individuality.     The 
case  is  altered  in  a  social  point  of  view  ;  and  the  difficulties  which  have  been  so 
well  condensed  into  a  paragraph  by  Mr.  Washington  Irving,  have  been  frequent- 
ly presented  to  my  mind.     In  discussing  the  topic  in  my  own  thoughts,  I  have, 
however,  usually  found  this  consolation — -that  the  epithet,  American,  will,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  become  purely  distinctive  of  the  Anglo  Norman  (not  Saxon,  for  the 
energy  and   character  of  our  race  all  comes  from  the  conqueror)  on  this  conti- 
nent.    I  look  upon  it  as  inevitable,  that  our  people  are  destined,  in  process  of 
time,  to  swallow  up,  absorb  or  subject,  all  of  the  miserable,  peevish,  and  paltry 
people  south  of  us  ;  and  to  turn  them  into   moral,  working,  human  order  of  be- 
ings, with  some  accountability  to  God  and  their  neighbors.     This  will  not  be  in 
your  day  or  mine  ;  but  that  it  will  be,  sooner  or  later  is,  I  think,  beyond  all  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  politically  vaticinate  from  the  unerring  indications  of 
the  past.     Till  then,  perhaps,  we  may  wait.     Our  poets  need  not  wait,  and  they 
will  confer  the  title  first,  which  the  nation  will  gradually  adopt.     Thus  it  is  that 
England  has  Albion,  and  Ireland,  Erin,  &c,  only  through  her  poets  long  ago. 
Practicing  upon  this  idea,  I  called  a  southern  magazine,  in  which  I  had  an  in- 
terest, the  Southern  Apalachian  ;  the  latter  being,  in  my  mind,  a  very  far  pref- 
erable word  to  Alleghanian  ;  which,  to  my  ear,  seems  as  harsh  as  it  is  highly 
sounding.     I  have  frequently,  in  my  humble  writings,  employed  "  Apalachian" 
as  significant  of  our  "  American  ;"  and,  if  the  practice  comes  to  prevail  in  their 
writings,  among  our  literary  men,  we  shall  have  little  difficulty  enforcing  this,  or 
any  preferable   name,  upon  the  adoption  of  the   people.     I  confess  myself  not 
friendly  to  the  "  Republic  of  Washington."     It  does  not  strike  my  ear  favorably. 
The  objection  is  one  of  the  taste   purely,  and  is  derived  from  associations  and 
preconceptions  which  it  is  not  easily  to  analyze.     I  cannot   concur  with  you  in 
the  opinion  that  this  title  would  be  adopted  by  acclamation  ;  and  doubt  whether 
any  grave  proposition  to  newly  christen  the  nation  will  not  provoke  ridicule  un- 
der any  force  of  arguments  which  you  may  urge.     Our  people  are  not  sensible, 
as  yet,  to  the  difficulties  which  are  felt  by  the  citizens  abroad,  or  the  man  of  let- 
ters at  home.     They  will  not  become  sensible,  until  they  generally  travel,  or  un- 
til, prompted  by  their  tastes,  they  look  outward  from  their  ordinary  objects  and 
necessities.     I  conscientiously  believe   that  if  the  nation  was  called   "  Squash," 
they  would  not  be  conscious  of  any  awkwardness ;  and  would  prefer  to  leave  it 
so,  rather  than  to  incur  the  ridicule  which  they  might  apprehend  as  likely  to  fol- 
low any  grave  and  deliberate   national  attempt  to  shake  off  the  ancient  title. 
You  will  strive  in  vain   to   force   any  change  upon  the  people  by  resolutions  and 
enactments.     Our  poets  will  give  us  a  proper  alias,  and  our  progress  will  secure 
us  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  name  we  have,  in  the  progress  of  the  seasons. 
Help  us  to  secure  Texas  to   our  farthest  southern    boundaries  !  !      Help  us  to  a 
literary  independence  by  a  proper  law  of  copy  right,  and  be  sure  that  we  shall 
glory  in  the  exclusive  appropriation  of  the  American  name— and  the  Alleghany 
will  grow  into  a  sounding  epithet  in  song,  and  the  Apalachian  will  be  our  heroic 
name  in  a  thousand  ballad  epics,  better  than  any  that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of 
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Walter  Scott.  Ours  is  even  now  the  "  Republic  of  Washington,"  and  the  phrase 
may  be,  and  is  used  legitimately  in  every  species  of  writing,  short  of  those 
absolute  documents,  treatises,  &c.  which  require  something  more  literal,  if  not 
more  specific.  A  nation  has  many  names  which  are  as  readily  recognised,  and 
become  quite  as  legitimate  in  use  as  any  that  are  prescribed  by  law.  It  is  for 
the  literature  of  the  country  to  frame  and  to  fit  them,  and  the  public  will  adopt 
them  implicitly,  and  without  asking  whence  they  came.  The  story  of  Ney  alias 
Randolph  is  kept  back,  because  of  the  want  of  some  foreign  documents,  which  I 
am  laboring  to  procure.  I  thank  you  for  your  attentions,  and  would  be  happy  to 
requite  them.  You  can  send  me  the  parcels  to  the  care  of  Samuel  Hart,  Sen., 
Bookseller,  Charleston,  through  Wiley  &  Putnam,  Harper  &  Brothers,  or  H.  G. 
Langley.  Yours  truly, 

W.  GILMORE  SIMMS. 
John  Jay,  Esq. 

FROM  WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

Auburn,  May  23d,  1845. 
Dear  Sir, 

Soon  after  receiving  the  letter  with  which  you  honored  me,  concerning  the 
adoption  of  a  new  national  name  for  our  country,  I  was  called  from  home  by  pro- 
fessional engagements  which  have  only  just  now  closed  ;  and  I  was  thus  preven- 
ted from  giving  to  the  subject  that  early  consideration  which  it  merited,  and 
which  was  due  to  the  high  character  and  patriotism  of  the  society  of  which  you 
are  the  organ. 

It  appears  that  in  the  meantime  that  society  have  passed  upon  the  question. 
While  all  intelligent  persons  will  agree  that  the  inconveniences  resulting  from 
the  present  designation  of  the  country  deserve  consideration,  and  every  man 
would  wish  that  the  fathers  of  the  State  had  established  the  name  of  the  "  Re- 
public of  Washington,"  there  will  be  a  general  acquiesence  in  the  decision  that 
after  the  lapse  of  time  which  has  occurred,  any  change  would  be  impracticable. 
Let  us  hope  then,  that  by  the  exercise  of  wise  national  counsels,  we  may  preserve 
the  Union,  and  by  a  spirit  of  true  moderation,  we  may  elevate  our  national  char- 
acter, and  justify  our  claim  to  paramount  consideration  among  the  nations  on 
this  continent,  and  that  thus,  the  title  of  the  United  States  of  America  may  be  re- 
alized and  acknowledged  as  fully  and  justly  descriptive  of  the  Republic. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  ob't.  serv't., 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 
John  Jay,  Esq.,  Domestic  Corresponding  Secretary,  &c.  &c. 

FROM  ISAAC  MICKLE. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  June  6th,  1845. 
Sir, 

The  receipt  of  your  letter  announcing  my  election  as  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  would  have  been  acknowledged  long 
ere  this,  but  for  its  having  found  ine  in  the  midst  of  business  which  admitted  of 
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no  moment's  leisure.  I  avail  myself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  return  to  the 
society  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  honor  they  have  conferred  upon  me,  and  to  you 
for  the  very  prompt  manner  in  which  a  compliment  so  undeserved,  was  commu- 
nicated. Whatever  of  value  the  brochure  upon  Old  Gloucester  may  possess,  is, 
I  assure  you,  mainly  owing  to  the  collections  made  and  published  by  the  institu- 
tion of  which  you  are  the  organ  ;  an  institution,  without  the  assistance  of  which 
the  antique  historian  of  the  middle  States  would  grope  in  darkness  and  unde- 
light  over  a  field  that  now  both  invites  and  repays  exploration,  and  one  of  which 
I  heartily  exclaim,  esto  perpetua  .' 

May  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  say,  that  I  have  watched  with  much 
interest,  the  reception  of  the  hint  of  the  society  as  to  a  National  alias  ?  And 
may  I  hope  that  the  proposers  of  "  Allegania"  will  disregard  the  natural,  but  I 
think  temporary  opposition  with  which  they  meet  ?  I  am  neither  poet  nor  ora- 
tor ;  but  I  have  a  heart  to  pity  the  dilemmas  of  those  who  are  ;  and  for  their 
sakes  I  wish  to  see  some  specific,  brief,  significant  and  musical  alias  selected  by 
common  consent,  for  our  country.  The  phrase  "  United  States  of  America"  is 
time-honored,  and  for  acts  of  Congress,  and  many  other  occasions,  good  enough. 
Let  the  law-maker  and  lawyer  retain  it ;  they  will  acquit  our  debt  in  the  prem- 
ises to  the  age  of  the  revolution.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  something  is  also  due 
to  taste.  Let  us  have  a  name  which  a  poet  can  weave  into  his  verse — a  name 
wherewith  an  orator  can  round  his  period  without  a  prolongation  which  puts  him 
out  of  breath,  and  his  hearers  out  of  patience.  I  see  twenty  reasons  why  Alle* 
gania  or  some  other  name  should  be  allowed  to  those  who  wish  to  speak  of  our 
country  to  the  feelings,  the  affections,  or  the  virtues.  Such  a  name  we  must  have  ; 
it  is  a  want  created  by  the  proud  history  of  the  past,  and  the  glorious  promises  of 
the  future.  As  to  the  veneration  of  the  periphrase  now  used,  much  has  been 
said,  I  think,  to  little  purpose.  It  would  be  unmannerly,  perhaps,  for  me  to  cut 
up  my  grandfather's  ample  coat  for  carpet-rags,  but  certes  even  that  would  not 
offend  the  old  gentlemen  so  much,  as  if  he  should  revisit  earth  and  see  me  tricked 
off  in  it  for  a  wedding  or  funeral.  Est  modus  in  rebus,  and  in  names  too !  "  The 
United  States  of  North  America"  may  do  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
collector  of  customs  and  the  crier  in  the  District  Court,  but  for  the  relief  of  poets 
and  orators,  I  go  for  Allegania. 

I  am  yours,  sir,  with  great  respect, 

ISAAC  MICKLE. 
John  Jay,  Esq.,  Dom.  Sec.  etc. 


THE    END. 
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New- York,  November  20th,  1845. 
At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Chapel  of  the  University,  the  first  Vice  President,  Hon. 
Luther  Bradish,  in  the  Chair,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Alexander  H.  Stevens, 
seconded  by  Judge  Samuel  R.  Betts,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Bradford, 
for  his  able  and  excellent  discourse,  and  that  a  copy  be  requested  for  publication. 

Extract  from  the  minutes. 

ERASTUS  C.  BENEDICT, 

Secretary  Pro.  Tern. 


Like  as  there  is  in  every  artificer  a  reason  of  such  like  things  as  are  to  be  made 
by  his  craft ;  So  likewise  it  behooveth  that  in  every  Governour  there  be  reason 
and  a  foresight  in  the  governing  of  such  things  as  shall  be  ordered  and  done  by 
him  to  them  that  he  hath  the  governance  of.  And  forasmuch  as  Almightie  God 
is  the  Creator  and  Maker  of  all  creatures,  to  the  which  he  is  compared,  as  a 
workman  to  his  Workes,  and  is  also  the  Governour  of  all  deeds  and  moovings 
that  bee  found  in  any  creature  ;  therefore  as  the  reason  of  the  wisedome  of  God 
(inasmuch  as  creatures  bee  created  by  him)  is  the  reason  and  foresight  of  al 
crafts  and  workes  that  have  been  or  shall  bee,  so  the  reason  of  the  wisedome  of 
God,  mooving  al  things  by  wisedome  made  to  a  good  end,  obtaineth  the  name 
and  reason  of  a  Law. — The  Dialogue  between  a  Doctor  of  Divinitie  and  a 
Student  in  the  Lawes  of  England. 


A  DISCOURSE. 


Law  is  defined  to  be  a  rule  of  action.  Experience  shows 
that  in  all  ages  and  under  every  condition  of  Society, 
Man  has  substantially  recognised  the  truth,  that  the  very 
existence  of  an  object,  implies  that  it  must  exist  and  act 
according  to  certain  definite  Laws. 

Even  Chaos,  termed  in  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod  "  First  of 
all  beings,"  though  the  peculiar,  characteristic  type  of  De- 
formity, Lawlessness  and  Disorder,  possessed  constituent 
elementary  rules  of  action,  whence  proceeded  the  order, 
harmony  and  beauty  of  nature.  The  mythic  Chaos  con- 
tained the  seeds  of  the  Organism  of  the  world, — so  thorough- 
ly unnatural  is  the  conception  of  Being  without  Law. 
Such  a  negation  involves  the  annihilation  of  all  created 
existences.  The  idea  of  absolute  chaotic  confusion  is  in 
truth  absurd  and  monstrous.  Anarchy  is  impossible  either 
in  the  physical  or  moral  universe  ;  the  notion  is  abhorrent 
to  the  soul,  reason  rejects  it,  our  own  bodies,  and  the  vast 
creation  in  the  midst  of  which  we  stand  are  living  witnesses 


against  it. 


But,  Law  is  the  emanation  of  a  Superior  Power ;  and 
hence  the  reference  of  the  active  energies  of  matter  to  a 
Superior  Presiding  Intelligence,  is  among  the  first  and 
simplest  acts  of  the  mind.  On  this  basis  religious  systems 
have  been  erected,  varying,  according  to  the  intellectual 
condition  of  different  races,  from  Polytheism  in  its  most 
degraded  form,  to  the  recondite  Mythology  of  Classical 
1* 
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Antiquity,  and  perhaps  to  a  Pure  Theism.  The  Truth  thus 
recognised  by  the  consentient  voice  of  mankind,  and  of 
which  we  may  say  in  the  nervous  words  of  Cicero,  insitam, 
innatam,  insculptam,  in  animo,  may  briefly  be  stated  in  this 
form, — Being  implies  the  existence  of  Law,  and  Law  sug- 
gests and  involves  the  idea  of  a  Lawgiver  whose  charac- 
ter and  purposes  are  seen  in  and  stamped  upon  his  works. 

The  flood  of  light  which  in  this  age  has  been  shed  upon 
the  mechanism  of  physical  creation  ;  the  nice  adjustment 
and  contrivance,  the  wonderful  skill,  the  felicitous  adapta- 
tion, the  exquisite  symmetry,  the  beneficent  design,  which 
modern  Science   has   traced  throughout  the  great  frame- 
work of  nature,  and  the  organic  structures  which  fill  it,  have 
made  our  minds  familiar  with  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple just  announced,  to  Material  Objects.     But  there  is  a 
higher  and  nobler  portion  of  creation  within  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same    principle, — I  mean    Man.     Though    we 
see  the  hand  of  God  in  the  admirable  and  beautiful  confor- 
mation of  his  body,  we  recognise  far  more  glorious  proofs 
of  divine  workmanship  in  the  Living  Soul  within.     When 
the  knife  of  the  anatomist  lays  bare  the  complex  and  deli- 
cate  machinery,   which    sustains  the   vital    action  of  the 
Body,  we  may  turn  from  these  evidences  of  care  and  skill 
lavished  upon  the  perishable  frame,  to  the    Mind   which 
dwells  there,  and  discover  also  in  its  structure,  wondrous 
and  incomparable  ingenuity,  order,   beauty    and    wisdom, 
worthy  of  its  transcendant    capacity  and  powers.     What 
we  have  said  of  Matter,  therefore,  must  be  said  of  Spirit, 
what  has  been  assertedo  f  physical  nature  must  be  said  of 
Man, — that  he  exists  and  acts  in  accordance  with  Laws 
divinely  instituted.     But  if  this  be  true  of  the  Individual, 
it  is  true  of  Masses  ;  if  true  of  one  man  abstractly,   it  is 
true  of  all  men  in  their  mutual  intercourse  and  relations. 
The  Individual  Man  may  not  be  considered  as  an  insula- 
ted being.     He  is  a  member  of  a  vast  Family ;  his  purest 
hopes,  his  sweetest  emotions  and  joys,  his  highest  and  most 
sacred  duties,  and  his  noblest  faculties  relate  to  his  exist- 
tence  as  a  social  creature  ;  and  his  true  sphere  and  proper 
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dignity  are  justly  estimated,  only,  when  we  contemplate 
him  as  a  link  in  that  great  chain  of  associated  Spiritual 
Existences,  which  runs  through  households,  communities 
and  nations,  which  spans  the  World,  binds  Earth  to  Hea- 
ven and  reaches  even  to  the  footstool  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Surely  then,  the  external  as  well  as  the  internal  life  of  the 
soul,  its  Social  as  well  as  its  inward  action,  is  developed  in 
consonance  with  fixed  fundamental  rules,  and  in  sub- 
servience to  Divine  Purposes ;  and  thus  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  Man  exists  and  acts  as  the  component  part 
of  a  System. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Society,  I  have  detained  you  a  few 
moments  in  the  consideration  of  these  elementary  truths, 
because  they  necessarily  lead  us  to  the  idea  of  God  as  The 
Moral  Head  of  The  Universe,  controlling  the  operations  of 
matter  and  the  actions  of  Spiritual  Beings,  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  a  System,  and  because  they  involve  a  view  of  His- 
tory as  an  Organized  Product,  representing  the  motion  and 
conflict  of  certain  principles,  and  tending  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  design. 

A  system  implies  the  notion  of  complexity — of  parts 
acting  in  mutual  connexion  and  dependence  with  reference 
to  some  end ;  and  in  order  aptly  to  study  its  laws  and  plan, 
the  extent  of  our  observation  must  be  commensurate  with 
its  sphere  of  action.  The  horizon  must  be  expanded,  an 
eminence  must  be  gained,  whence  as  of  a  landscape,  the  eye 
can  command  a  widely  enlarged  scene  and  the  mind  be 
filled  at  one  and  the  same  moment  with  every  feature  oi 
the  map  extended  before  the  vision.  The  generality  of  such 
a  view  should  not  tempt  us  to  overlook  or  neglect  the 
smallest  object.  True,  a  mere  naked  fact  is  in  itself  a 
trifle  ;  an  event  isolated  is  as  nothing  ;  but  as  part  of  a 
scheme,  as  one  of  a  series,  as  the  offspring  and  the  parent 
of  another  event,  as  grasping  on  the  one  hand  the  past  and 
on  the  other  the  future,  thus  binding  them  together,  as  a 
stone  in  an  edifice  which  has  its  place  and  which  cannot 
be  lost  without  impairing  the  beauty,  perfection  and  har- 
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mony  of  the  structure,  every  event  however  insignificant 
apparently,  has  in  reality  both  a  local  and  general  import- 
ance. Thus  in  the  development  of  an  historical  system 
we  cannot  afford  to  lose  a  single  fact,  for  the  whole  is  not 
perfect  without  the  parts. 

By  applying  this  rule  to  an  individual  we  gain  a  just  and 
complete  view  of  his  life.  But  the  actions  of  men  are 
blended  together,  are  fused  in  a  single  mass,  as  they  become 
associated  in  communities  and  nations.  Like  men,  nations 
act  from  impulse  and  passion,  are  animated  by  prejudices, 
or  are  controlled  by  reason,  prudence  and  moral  principle. 
Nations  think  and  feel,  they  have  a  general  mind,  a  common 
life,  a  unity  of  action,  and  in  this  corporate  character  per- 
form a  part  in  the  history  of  the  world.  As  the  individual 
may  not  be  conscious  of  the  influence  he  exerts  upon  others, 
so  communities  may  be  ignorant  of  the  part  they  bear  in 
the  great  movements  of  humanity,  and  may  dash  blindly 
on  to  consummate  ends  hidden  in  the  shadows  of  futurity ; 
but  still  the  purpose  wrought  out  by  their  common  life  is 
none  the  less  real  and  certain.  If  we  advance  another 
stage  in  our  argument,  therefore,  and  extend  the  limit  of  ob- 
servation, we  reach  the  idea  of  a  History  of  Humanity,  in 
which  Nations  are  the  individual  actors  ;  we  rise  to  a  view 
of  human  existence  and  action  in  the  aggregate,  to  what 
Man  has  done  as  a  Race,  and  to  an  apprehension  of  the 
principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  Human  Progress  and 
Development.  In  this  aspect,  History  may  lose  some  of  that 
thrilling  interest,  which  fascinates  the  feelings  and  dazzles 
the  imagination,  in  the  records  of  personal  achievements, 
and  in  the  glory  and  renown  of  illustrious  men,  but  it  gains 
in  positive  greatness,  in  real  sublimity,  in  true  moral  grand- 
eur. The  mind  may  be  unwilling  thus  to  be  forced  from  its 
usual  channels,  from  the  contemplation  of  that  which  is 
partial,  particular,  and  personal,  to  that  which  is  general 
and  universal,  but  how  otherwise  can  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
true  life  of  the  world  be  attained?  As  well  might  the  Phi- 
losopher, by  shutting  out  the  heavens  from  his  vision  and 
pondering  only  upon  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  matter, 
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hope  to  perceive  the  magnificent  regularity  of  the  spheres 
which  roll  their  ceaseless  course  on  high,  as  the  Historian 
to  presume  upon  comprehending  the  Harmony  which  pre- 
vails in  the  History  of  man,  by  restricting  his  investigations 
to  the  narrow  confines  of  national  events.  I  grant  that  the 
task  thus  proposed  is  full  of  labor,  and  that  the  oracles  oi 
the  past  do  not  always  speak  in  certain  tones,  but  as  of  the 
Celestial  it  is  said  one  day  telle th  another,  and  one  night 
certijieth  another, — there  is  neither  speech  nor  language,  but 
their  voices  are  heard  among  them,  so  in  the  terrestrial  we 
may  reverently  contemplate  in  the  History  of  Man,  those 
harmonious  laws  influencing  and  directing  in  noiseless 
energy  the  course  of  human  events,  whose  voices  are  heard 
among  them,  certifying  to  the  Providence  of  God,  and  the 
order  He  has  established  on  Earth.  Surelym  the  sense  we 
now  give  it,  History  has  a  positive,  substantial,  organic 
subsistence  ;  it  is  a  reality,  implying  by  its  very  existence, 
Laws  by  which  its  existence  is  regulated. 

As  these  Laws  are  divinely  instituted,  History  is  not  only 
orderly  and  methodical,  but  its  order  is  perfect,  its  method 
full  of  wisdom.  The  events  of  six  thousand  years  may  at 
first  seem  complicated,  confused  and  intricate,  "  a  mighty 
maze  without  a  plan,"  but  look  upon  them  as  you  would 
gaze  at  night  upon  the  Host  of  Heaven,  and  though  at  first 
their  very  immensity  may  confound  and  perplex,  yet  by  de- 
grees order  is  discovered  in  their  motion,  symmetry  in  their 
arrangement,  design  in  their  construction,  until  at  last  a 
system  of  wonderful  magnitude,  and  regular  symmetrical 
arrangement,  is  perceived.  To  reach  this  point,  however, 
we  must  look  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  and  render  no 
homage  to  the  pomp  and  circumstance  which  emblazon  the 
page  of  History.  Men  rush  to  view  the  thundering  catar- 
act, rather  than  the  deep,  quiet  and  majestic  river.  The 
storm  and  tempest  attract  attention,  more  than  the  still, 
profound,  and  almost  imperceptible  workings  of  nature.  So 
in  affairs  of  moral  moment,  we  turn  to  wonder  at  the  vio- 
lent and  convulsive,  and  overlook  the  calm,  peaceful  and 
steady  movements  of  Humanity.     But  guarding  against 
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this  error,  we  will  find  History  neither  partial,  narrow  or 
contracted, — not  bound  down  to  the  record  of  what  has  been 
done  by  individuals,  nations  or  races, — no  longer  discon- 
nected in  broken  fragments, — no  longer  Grecian  or  Roman, 
or  French  or  English, — no  longer  territorial.  Dilating  with 
an  expansive  impulse  which  bursts  all  bonds  asunder,  His- 
tory thus  becomes  Universal.  It  contemplates  Man  as  its 
sole  theme,  not  Men  as  divided  into  communities,  but  Man 
as  a  Unit ;  it  sweeps  in  all  ages,  from  the  creation  to  the 
present  epoch,  and  viewing  Man  as  a  perfectible  being, 
traces  his  progress  through  all  time,  in  social  moral  and 
religious  advancement,  in  knowledge,  the  cultivation  of  the 
sentiments,  taste  and  intellect,  and  in  the  acquisition  of 
physical  and  moral  happiness. 

To  give  this  idea  any  vitality,  we  are  to  seek  for  some  law 
which  pervades  this  general  common  life  of  mankind,  upon 
the  basis  of  which  we  may  successfully  analyze  the  Past. 
Now  there  are  two  great  chronological  divisions,  the  one 
prior  and  the  other  subsequent  to  the  Christian  era,  and 
there  are  likewise  two  great  distinctive  ages  in  the  history 
of  man,  each  characterised  by  peculiar  features.  Any  Com- 
parison of  these  two  must  be  defective,  which  is  restricted 
to  the  consideration  of  particular  epochs,  or  particular  na- 
tions :  thus  we  cannot  judge  accurately  the  whole  Ante- 
Christian  Era  by  the  age  of  Pericles,  or  the  whole  Christian 
Era  by  the  eighteenth  century.  So  likewise,  to  contrast 
the  two,  we  must  not  confine  ourselves  to  any  single,  specific 
element,  such  for  example  as  the  prevalent  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, or  the  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  To  attain  a 
complete,  and  comprehensive,  and  intelligent  view  of  the 
points  of  difference,  we  must  regard  all  the  elements  enter- 
ing into  the  condition  of  Humanity  as  developed  in  the 
whole  compass  of  time  embraced  in  either  age.  The  His- 
tory of  Civilization  alone  affords  the  vast  field  of  obser- 
vation required.  Civilization,  taken  in  its  broadest  sense,  is 
the  product  of  the  full  development  of  all  the  faculties  of 
man  under  proper  regulation.  An  inquiry  into  its  progress 
involves  an  examination  of  the  history  of  art,  science,  all 
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physical  knowledge,  education,  social  institutions,  govern- 
ment, international  law,  moral  order  and  all  spiritual 
knowledge.  Civilization  is  the  state  for  which  man,  living 
under  just  religious  influences,  was  fitted  and  designed,  and 
which  he  was  destined  to  attain.  Like  all  vital  existences, 
it  has  the  quality  of  motion.  If  the  principle  of  vitality 
which  sustains  it  be  physical,  material,  it  may  grow,  as  an 
herb  or  tree,  and  attain  all  the  maturity  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable, but  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  its  being  it  must  then 
decay  and  die,  even  as  any  vegetable  or  animal  organism, 
leaving  perhaps,  before  perishing,  its  seeds  to  be  planted  in 
the  same  or  another  soil,  whence  again  the  young  blade 
may  shoot  forth,  again  to  mature  and  die.  But  if  the  vital 
principle  of  Civilization  be  imparted  from  the  nobler  nature 
of  man,  if  it  be  spiritual  in  its  origin  and  be  regulated  in  its 
growth  by  the  authority  of  a  pure  code  of  morals,  the  life 
thus  given  never  departs.  So  long  as  the  fountain  bubbles, 
the  broad  stream  flows  ;  as  spirit  never  dies,  that  civiliza- 
tion which  is  its  product  is  permanently  progressive.  Speak- 
ing generally,  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  of  humanity 
during  the  Ante-Christian  Age  were  enthralled  and  con- 
ditionally held  in  subjection  by  the  material, — hence  the 
imperfection  and  mortality  of  all  Ancient  Civilization. 
The  Christian  Age  on  the  other  hand  is  conditionally  char- 
acterized by  the  obedience  of  the  soul  to  its  maker,  by  that 
service  which  is  freedom,  and  therefore  modern  civilization 
is  permanently  progressive  and  immortal. 

Applying  this  touchstone  of  principle  to  social  history, 
we  perceive  two  points,  to  which,  one  or  the  other,  all  human 
action  and  movement  tend, — Civilization  and  Barbarism, — 
the  former  the  state  for  man  in  his  nearest  earthly  approach 
to  a  perfect  man, — the  latter  his  state  in  his  approximation 
to  the  animal, — the  one  the  condition  fit  for  a  creature  of 
passion,  impulse,  appetite,  living  by  the  chase,  thoughtless 
of  the  morrow,  substituting  blind  instincts  for  the  domestic 
affections,  and  seeing  beyond  the  grave,  even  in  his  brightest 
visions,  nought  but  a  physical  sensuous  paradise  ;  the  other 
the  condition  of  a  wise,  provident,  thoughtful  being,  govern- 
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ed  by  moral  law,  subjecting  his  baser  to  his  nobler  nature, 
cultivating  pure  tastes  and  elevated  sentiments,  living  by 
the  peaceful  labors  of  the'  field,  nurturing  and  strengthening 
his  affections  and  his  sense  of  love  and  duty  at  the  fireside, 
and  looking  for  the  fruition  of  his  highest  spiritual  hopes 
in  another  life.  These  are  the  extremes,  and  between  these 
humanity  moves,  rising  or  falling.  I  am  certainly  very  far 
from  intending  that  the  Ante-Christian  age  was  character- 
ized by  unmitigated  barbarism,  or  that  the  Christian  age 
has  been  marked  by  perfect  civilization,  but  I  do  mean  that 
all  ancient  civilization  was,  in  its  nature  and  essence,  de- 
fective, limitable  and  perishable,  and  that  modern  civiliza- 
tion contains  the  elements  of  progressional  life.  These 
two  great  ages  are  divided,  chronologically,  by  the  first  year 
of  the  Christian  era,  and  are  characterized  generally,  the 
first  by  the  prevalence  of  Paganism  and  the  last  by  that  of 
Christianity ;  but  as  several  centuries  elapsed  before  even 
the  most  polished  and  refined  nations  of  Europe  were  con- 
verted, as  it  is  obvious  that  to  this  day  the  principles  of  the 
first  age  still  predominate  in  all  heathen  countries,  and  will 
be  exterminated  only  when  the  whole  race  shall  be  chris- 
tianized, so  it  follows  that  civilization  can  become  universal, 
only  when  the  day  predicted  in  the  beatific  visions  of  sacred 
prophecy  shall  arrive,  and  all  men  shall  be  gathered  into 
one  fold  under  one  Shepherd. 

To  give  any  force  to  the  views  thus  advanced,  it  is 
necessary  to  show  their  harmony  with  historical  truth,  and 
though  the  rapid  survey  I  am  compelled  to  make,  must 
necessarily  be  general  if  not  superficial,  I  propose  to  direct 
your  attention  lor  a  few  moments  to  the  progress  of  the 
Ante-Christian  Civilization.  We  are  now  discussing  a 
question  of  advancement,  and  to  do  it  rightly,  should  look  to 
the  beginning  and  the  end.  What  then  was  the  condition 
of  man  in  the  primeval  ages  ?  Many  refined  theorists  have 
been  wont  to  picture  an  original  state  of  social  infancy,  and 
intellectual  darkness,  whence  in  slow  gradation,  after  labori- 
ous and  prolonged  efforts,  all  the  arts  and  sciences  have 
tardily   emerged.      Unquestionably,   vast    regions   of   the 
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earth  are  occupied  by  tribes  whose  intellect  is  clouded, 
whose  moral  sense  is  perverted  and  blunted,  and  who  are 
skilled  in  no  other  arts  than  are  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  existence,  but  is  it  certain  that  such  was  their  original 
condition,  or  cannot  we  rather,  by  some  feeble  glimmerings 
of  light  amid  their  dark  and  unseemly  institutions,  perceive 
the  wreck  and  fragments  of  a  higher  degree  of  knowledge, 
the  remains  of  some  shattered  social  fabric,  the  vestiges  of 
lost  intelligence,— as  upon  the  wrinkled  face  of  age,  we  oft 
discover  the  traces  of  youthful  beauty,  or  in  the  organic 
remains  of  the  rocky  strata  of  the  earth,  find  the  petrified 
forms  of  animal  life  long  since  extinct.  In  vain  do  we 
search  in  history,  for  the  indications  of  such  a  period  of  com- 
mon, universal  degradation.  No  man  can  point  to  the 
period — it  never  existed  save  in  theory.  We  certainly  find 
no  evidence  of  it  in  the  notices,  which  have  reached  us,  of 
the  state  of  humanity  before  the  Deluge.  Man,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  Genesis  was  formed  in  the  express  image  of  his 
Maker,  and  what  more  comprehensive  language  could 
have  been  chosen  to  indicate  the  sublime  capacities  of  his 
nature  ?  How  reasonable  then  to  attribute  to  the  first  im- 
pulses and  exertions  of  the  mind,  in  its  original,  primal,  first- 
born energy,  the  most  vigorous  intellectual  activity  and 
rapid  development.  The  primitive  members  of  the  human 
family  were  probably  not  enervated  in  mental  and  physi- 
cal power,  to  such  an  extent  as  in  subsequent  ages,  by 
moral  turpitude  and  sensual  excess,  which  appear  to  im- 
pair the  faculties  by  some  law  of  hereditary  transmission 
and  increment.  The  duration  of  antediluvian  life,  also, 
was  favorable  to  more  rapid  and  thorough  attainments 
in  knowledge,  from  the  opportunity  afforded  for  prolonged 
individual  observation,  experience  and  reflection.  One  of 
the  penalties  of  our  mortality  is,  that  the  learning  acquired 
during  the  longest  life  is  but  just  maturing  into  ripeness, 
when  it  is  suddenly  cut  short  and  buried  in  the  grave,  to 
attain  an  imperfect  resurrection  with  the  youth  of  a  new 
generation,  after  toil  and  study ;  but  in  the  ages  preceding 
the  flood,  centuries  rolled  on  during  the  steady  course  of 
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uninterrupted  individual  observation,  and  in  the  life  of  a 
single  person,  sciences  might  spring  from  the  germ  into 
ample  expansion.  In  any  event, — to  reason  only  from 
what  we  know, — by  the  dim  and  misty  light  with  which 
we  see  darkly  that  distant  period,  enough  is  still  perceptible 
to  authorise  the  inference  that  the  human  mind,  instead  of 
being  plunged,  at  the  very  dawn  of  creation,  into  that  dull, 
torpid,  sensuous  state  visible  in  the  blunted  perception  and 
intellectual  inertia  of  barbarians,  was  marked  in  its  action 
by  freshness  of  strength,  fertility  of  invention,  and  compass  of 
thought  and  apprehension.  Indeed  many  of  the  Arts  now 
unknown  to  savages,  and  of  which  modern  ingenuity 
boasts,  as  her  offspring,  may  be  traced  so  far  back,  that  the 
recorded  memory  of  man  never  ran  to  the  contrary.  The 
origin  of  the  art  of  writing  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  au- 
thentic profane  history,  and  language  appears  to  have  been 
thus  represented  before  the  picture-writings  and  hiero- 
glyphics were  in  use.  There  are  several  traditions  which 
ascribe  to  it  an  origin  before  the  flood ;  the  particularity  of 
the  genealogies  in  the  Genesis  very  strongly  favors  this 
idea ;  Eustathius  says  the  Pelasgians  were  called  divine, 
because  they  alone  of  all  the  Greeks  possessed  the  use  of 
letters  after  the  deluge  ;  writing  is  mentioned  in  Job,  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  of  works  ;  and  in  fine 
who  is  there  can  assert  that  letters  were  unknown  in  the 
antediluvian  ages.  But  let  us  examine  in  other  particu- 
lars. Of  Adam's  sons,  one  was  a  tiller  of  the  earth,  and 
another  a  shepherd.  As  we  proceed  from  the  Creation  we 
learn  that  social  institutions  were  formed,  the  useful  arts 
practised,  and  that  music  and  astronomy  were  cultivated. 
Cain  is  recorded  to  have  built  a  city,  Jubal  is  commemora- 
ted as  the  father  of  all  who  handle  the  harp  and  organ,  and 
Tubal-Cain  was  an  instructor  of  artificers  in  brass  and 
iron.  At  a  later  period,  The  Ark  was  constructed,  the 
year  was  divided  into  months,  and  was  probably  calcula- 
lated  nearly  at  its  real  duration ;  and,  as  Sir  William 
Drummond  has  endeavored  to  prove,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  were  marked  out.     Noah  was 
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acquainted  with  the  division  of  animals  into  clean  and 
unclean,  and  the  basis  of  the  natural  system  of  Botany,  as 
laid  down  by  Jussieu,  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  Chapter  of 
Genesis.  The  Babylonians  considered  their  country  to 
have  been  rich  and  flourishing  before  the  deluge,  and  in  the 
Book  of  Job  we  have  a  remarkable  reference  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  former  age.  Indeed  let  any  one  peruse  this 
inspired  book  with  direct  relation  to  the  evidences  it  con- 
tains of  the  state  of  society  and  the  arts  and  sciences  at 
the  period  it  describes,  and  besides  the  indications  afforded 
of  very  considerable  advancement  in  various  of  the  useful 
arts,  he  will  discover  hints  relative  to  cosmical  and  as- 
tronomical facts,  of  a  startling  nature  in  view  of  the  early 
time  they  were  made. 

Immediately  after  the  flood  we  meet  with  additional 
tokens  of  civilization.  We  read  of  "  bows  of  steel  and 
molten  mirrors,"  and  of  the  manufacture  of  burnt  bricks. 
The  account  of  Babel  proves  that  mankind  were  already 
associated  in  large  communities  and  in  cities.  The  institu- 
tion of  Castes,  which  prevailed  at  a  very  early  day  in 
Assyria,  as  well  as  in  Egypt  and  India,  shows  the  existence 
of  different  trades  and  a  division  of  labor.  In  the  time 
of  Abraham  coined  money  was  in  use,  and  the  condition  of 
society  argued  its  long  previous  existence.  "Powerful 
kingdoms  were  already  established  ;  great  cities  had  been 
built ;  and  regular  armies  were  maintained.  Mankind 
already  witnessed  the  pomp  of  courts  and  the  luxury  of 
individuals.  Pharaoh  appeared  surrounded  with  his  prin- 
ces ;  Abimelech  came  attended  with  the  Captain  of  his 
Hosts,  and  Abraham  himself  was  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  in 
tents,  in  flocks  and  herds."  (Origines,  1,  102.) 

The  monuments  of  the  Egyptians,  to  whom  the  Pelas- 
gians,  Greeks,  Etrurians  and  Romans  were  so  greatly  in- 
debted, will  sufficiently  enable  us,  without  much  detail,  to 
illustrate  the  advancement  which  had  been  attained  a  few 
ages  after  the  Ark  rested  on  Ararat.  Eighteen  hundred 
years  before  Christ  the  Egyptians  were  acquainted 
with  the  manufacture  of  linen,  constructed  cabinet  ware 
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with  taste  and  elegance,  were  skilled  in  the  working  and 
smelting  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  brass  and  iron,  and 
were  familiar  with  other  metallurgic  arts,  and  with  the 
phenomena  and  laws  of  chemistry,  the  very  name  of 
which  science  is  of  Egyptian  origin.  They  embalmed  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  manufactured  various  liquors,  possessed 
pigments  of  great  lustre  and  permanence,  formed  artificial 
gems  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  of  such  delicate  workman- 
ship as  to  suggest  the  belief  that  the  microscope  must  have 
been  used  in  their  cutting,  excelled  in  the  curious  art 
of  staining  glass  of  divers  colors,  and  fabricated  vases  of 
pottery  and  porcelain  in  forms  of  the  most  graceful  ele- 
gance. In  music  they  understood  the  triple  symphony,  in 
geometry  and  astronomy  they  were  well  versed,  and  their 
architectural  monuments  still  astonish  the  world.  In  the 
days  of  Joseph  their  caravans  brought  spices  and  other 
products  from  the  east,  their  commerce  extended  to  distant 
nations  and  their  civil  and  religious  institutions  were  firmly 
established.  It  has  been  contended  that  at  a  later  day 
they  used  telescopes  in  their  astronomical  observations,  and 
knew  that  the  planets  Venus  and  Mars  revolved  around  the 
Sun.  Thales,  and  Pythagoras  the  father  of  the  Copernican 
system,  who  claimed  to  have  measured  the  distance  between 
the  Earth  Sun  and  Moon,  to  have  determined  the  magnitude 
of  those  bodies,  and  the  periods  of  the  revolutions  of  the 
stars  and  planets,  are  reported  to  have  visited  Egypt  and 
fco  have  been  instructed  in  geometry  and  astronomy  by  the 
Priests  of  Heliopolis.  But  there  is  no  necessity  of  indul- 
ging in  supposition  ;  abundance  of  positive  evidence,  monu- 
mental and  historical,  exists,  to  establish  the  very  early 
attainment  of  a  high  degree  of  Civilization  by  the  primi- 
tive people  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  to 
suggest  the  belief  that  could  we  recover  the  lost  treasures 
of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  what  now  seems  hardy  con- 
jecture might  fall  far  short  of  the  truth.  We  may  add  that 
an  investigation  into  the  ancient  history  of  the  Chaldeans, 
Hindoos,  Chinese,  Toltecs,  Peruvians  and  other  primitive 
nations,  also  justifies  a  belief  in   their   early  civilisation. 
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Indeed  it  is  remarkable  of  all  the  races  of  men  belonging 
to  the  old  primal  stock,  that  their  traditions  generally 
assign  the  origin  of  the  arts  to  a  very  remote  age,  to  an 
antediluvian  epoch, — the  golden  age, — "  The  age  of  the 
Gods," — or  to  an  heroic  or  fabulous  origin,  and  agree  that 
they  were  existing  at  a  period  of  unexplored  antiquity.  Is 
it  possible,  in  the  face  of  this  testimony,  to  regard  the  rude 
and  ignorant  tribes  of  the  earth  as  the  inheritors  of  an 
original  barbarism  common  to  all  mankind  before  the 
separation  ?  The  Hindoo  traditions  declare  barbarians  to 
be  outcasts  who  have  been  driven  from  society,  or  who 
have  wandered  away  from  their  parent  stock,  and  subse- 
quently became  degraded;  but  philosophers  of  the  present 
day,  wiser  than  the  Hindoo,  maintain  that  barbarians  are 
capable  of  originating  and  perfecting  their  own  civili- 
zation— a  position  which  is,  I  feel  free  to  say,  unsupported 
by  a  single  historical  fact  and  contrary  to  the  entire  course 
of  events  through  all  antiquity.  There  has  been  too  much  of 
mere  speculation  on  this  subject,  and  truth  has  been  sacrifi- 
ced to  help  out  a  theory.  As  most  of  our  standard  historians 
have  generalised  conclusions  founded  upon  the  course  of 
the  ancient  empires,  applied  them  to  modern  governments, 
and  taught  that  of  necessity  nations  must  have  their  rise 
and  decadence, — so  the  modern  conviction  of  the  sure, 
steady  and  onward  career  of  human  cultivation  and  im- 
provement in  the  future,  has  generated  the  idea  that  the 
converse  is  true,  and  as  progress  must  have  had  its  begin- 
ning, that  the  steps  of  this  advancement  may  be  retraced 
in  the  past,  until  a  period  is  reached  when  the  whole  human 
race  occupied  a  common  level  with  the  rude  and  unpolished 
savage.  Both  positions  are  unsound.  We  have  seen  enough 
of  the  first  age  of  the  world,  to  wonder  at  its  refinement 
and  knowledge  rather  than  to  deplore  its  ignorance,  and  to 
discover  that  as  time  rolled  on,  although  much  may  have 
been  lost  far  more  was  handed  down  and  borrowed,  so  that 
as  each  successive  nation  took  its  place  upon  the  stage  of 
history,  it  became  deeply  indebted  for  its  polish  and  civili- 
zation to  those  which  had  proceeded  it.  The  great  body  of 
2* 
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the  Greek  mythology  for  example  was  of  Egyptian  origin, 
and  the  curious  investigator  in  myths  and  religious  myste- 
ries, often  left  the  shores  of  the  iEgean  to  receive  instruction 
in  the  temples  of  the  Nile  from  the  priests  of  the  Sun. 

If  we  now  turn  from  the  earlier  to  the  later  days  of  the 
Ante-Christian  age,  we  will  perceive  mankind,  not  emerging 
from  barbarism,  but  sinking  slowly  and  surely  before  its 
irresistible  progress.     The  admirer  of  classic  lore  and  the 
student  of  Grecian  and  Roman  history  may  start  at  this 
position,  and  meet  it  with  indignant  denial.      It  is  true, 
Greece  has  transmitted  to  us  the  noblest  heritage  of  art 
and  literature  we  have  received  from  antiquity,  and  the  lof- 
tiest human  speculations  upon  the  moral  law  ;  but  her  civil- 
ization was  as  perishable  as  that  of  her  ancestral  nations. 
The   very  height  she  gained  made  her  fall  the  more  ap- 
parent ;    the    expiring  flame  of    Paganism  but   burnt  the 
more  brightly  to  deepen  the  darkness  which  followed.     The 
sun  of  ancient  civilization  reached  its  culmination  at  Athens, 
but  attained  its  meridian  only  to  leave  it  and  descend  be- 
neath the  horizon.     Let  us  pause  a  moment  at  that  little 
spot  where  the  genius  of  the  most  refined  and  intellectual 
people  of  antiquity  accomplished  all  that  human  effort  alone 
could  accomplish.     As  you  pass  under  the  majestic  portico 
of  the  Parthenon,  observe  that  chaste,  exquisite  and  noble 
architectural  model,  illustrative  in  its  proportions  and  design 
of  the  simple,  the  symmetrical,  the  beautiful  and  the  stately. 
As  you  wander  among  the  crumbling  ruins  of  her  theatres, 
recall  the  names  of  vEschylus  and  Sophocles,  and  remem- 
ber the  sublimity,  and  the  deep  and  tender  sweetness  of  her 
dramatists.     Cast  your  eye   across  the  waves  as  they  roll 
to  the  isle  of  the  blind  man  who  sang  of  Troy,  and  forget  not 
Homer ;  and  as  you  are  pointed  to  the  place  where  in  aca- 
demic grove  Socrates  and  his  disciples  taught  a  profound 
and  almost  Christian    Philosoph}r,    learn  how    noble    and 
glorious  a  creation  was  the  human  soul,  and  yet  how  impo- 
tent all  its  struggles  for  the  attainment   of  an   enduring 
civilization.     Here  we  may  discover  a  race  living  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  first  age,  inheriting  all  its  treasures  of 
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knowledge  and  thought,  which  did  all  that  man  could  do  to 
attain  a  lasting  civilization.  If  ever  there  lived  a  human 
being  who  could  arrest  the  progress  of  decay  and  infuse 
fresh  vigor  and  vitality  into  the  frame  of  a  perishing  system, 
that  man  was  Plato.  He  taught  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Intelligence, — spiritual,  eternal,  unchangeable, — that  the 
soul  emanated  from  God, — that  virtue  consists  in  the  effort 
of  the  soul  to  imitate  its  Maker, — that  truth,  and  beauty, 
and  love,  and  goodness  are  worthy  of  the  highest  veneration, 
— and  that  the  ends  of  society  are  moral  happiness,  liberty 
and  universal  concord.  But  these  were  abstract  dogmas, 
topics  for  scholastic  wrangling,  defective  in  practical  influ- 
ence from  the  want  of  authoritative  sanctions.  Revelation 
alone  can  give  effective  authority  to  a  system  of  morals, 
Christianity  alone  can  afford  the  power  of  control  over  vice, 
and  every  philosophy  which  is  based  on  the  sufficiency  of 
man  to  attain  these  ends,  contains  the  seeds  of  death.  And 
such  was  the  destiny  of  antiquity,  yes,  death  so  complete  that 
the  very  monuments  which  are  scattered  over  the  seats  of 
ancient  civilization,  the  material  fabrics  erected  by  the 
Egyptian,  the  Hindoo,  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Mexican, 
and  the  Peruvian  have  survived  the  societies  of  men  which 
constructed  them.  The  statues  and  columns,  the  collossal 
temples  and  palaces,  the  Teocalli,  Pagodas  and  Pyramids, 
the  great  military  walls,  canals,  and  public  works  construct- 
ed thousands  of  years  since,  are  left  in  desolate  silence,  and 
the  degenerate  Greek,  the  ignorant  Indian,  or  degraded 
Copt  when  asked  who  built  them,  answers,  "  who  knows  ?" 
Such  then  we  find  to  have  been  the  course  of  national 
existence  in  the  first  age.  Nations  then  were  fitly  emblem- 
ized  by  the  changes  of  material  nature.  They  had  their 
epochs  of  youth,  manhood,  and  age.  They  were  born,  they 
matured,  and  they  died.  In  mournful  succession  they  have 
all  passed  away  under  as  stern  and  unbending  a  rule  as  that 
of  human  life.  The  ancients  themselves  were  conscious  of 
this  law.  The  signs  of  decay  around  them  were  too  palpa- 
ble to  admit  of  doubt.  One  of  them  says  "  the  fates  decree 
that  all  things  shall  fall  into  ruin  ; "  and  they  conceived  the 
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idea  that  nature  had  successive  periods  of  creation,  degrada- 
tion, and  regeneration, — its  ages  of  gold,  of  silver,  of  brass, 
and  of  iron, — and  that  when  the  human  race  had  reached  its 
limit  of  self-corruption  it  would  be  destroyed  to  give  place 
to  a  new  creation,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  God.  They  felt 
the  languor  of  approaching  dissolution  stealing  through  the 
frame  of  society,  and  in  the  later  days  of  antiquity  we 
observe  the  almost  universal  belief  that  a  new  and  brighter 
epoch  of  regeneration  was  at  hand.  This  singular  predic- 
tion of  Paganism  imbued  many  of  their  writings,  and  im- 
parted a  tint  of  mingled  melancholy  and  hope  to  the  dying 
reflections  of  their  philosophy.  It  were  vain  then  to  con- 
ceal that  "the  life  hourly  oozed  out"  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  introduction  of  a  new 
element,  the  reception  of  a  new  system,  the  beginning  of 
the  second  epoch  :  The  Christian  era. 

The  external  progress  of  Christianity  was  rapid, — the 
internal  slow.  Power  succumbed  to  it,  monarchs  believed, 
nominally  or  really,  the  law  recognized  it,  but  ages  elapsed 
before  it  prevailed  inwardly  in  the  heart  of  society.  The 
direction  and  control  of  Christian  society  was  left  by  the 
conversion  of  kings  and  rulers  in  the  same  hands,  and  the 
influence  of  the  Christian  system  upon  the  arts,  sciences, 
social,  educational,  and  political  institutions,  being  thus 
repressed  was  gradual,  but  being  gradual  was  the  more 
certain.  This  process  was  going  on  in  the  dark  and  scho- 
lastic ages.  Let  us  not  judge  rashly  that  interesting  period. 
If  we  look  steadily  into  this  night  of  time,  we  see  the  firma- 
ment with  many  stars  to  illumine  the  darkness.  That  age, 
apparently  so  death-like,  was  full  of  action.  Christianity 
was  striking  its  roots  deep  into  the  soil ;  it  was  conceiving  ; 
principles  were  being  argued  and  developed  ;  the  straggling 
elements  of  social  order  found  each  its  centre,  around  which 
they  were  arranged,  and  while  a  quiet  organic  action  was 
taking  place,  by  which  national  relations  were  established, 
the  human  mind  was  being  prepared  for  an  assertion  and 
practical  recognition  of  all  the  principles  of  Christianity,  in 
all  their  bearings.     Then  came  the  Reformation, — a  great 
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movement, primarily  directed  against  gross  superstitions  and 
ecclesiastical  abuses,  but  secondarily  and  necessarily  invol- 
ving the  momentous  questions  of  religious  and  civil  liberty. 
This  great  convulsion,  in  itself  the  legitimate  development 
of  the  principles  of  Christianity,  broke  the  manacles  in 
which  Humanity  had  been  held  in  bondage  by  Priest  and 
Sovereign,  and  left  the  irrepressible  energies  of  the  soul  to 
their  natural  action  and  expansion,  unrestrained,  save  by 
the  control  and  power  of  religion.  Man  began  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  Citizen  as  well  as  a  Subject,  and  though  every 
effort  was  made  to  subdue  and  stifle  these  novel  and  danger- 
ous opinions,  kings  were  at  last  shaken  on  their  thrones.  Still 
a  system  of  government  which  had  descended  from  the  loins 
of  Paganism,  and  been  strengthening  for  fifteen  hundred 
years,  was  not  to  be  uprooted  as  if  by  a  whirlwind  ;  and  des- 
potic power  retained  a  vigorous  though  modified  ascendancy. 
I  venture  to  assert  that  the  order  and  symmetry  of  history 
are  no  where  more  clearly  perceptible  than  in  the  process  of 
compensation  ;  a  process  which  often  anticipates  but  always 
supplies  the  wants  of  an  age.  Thus  when  all  men  were 
craving  light  and  thirsting  for  communion  with  the  master 
spirits  of  this  epoch,  and  eager  to  drink  at  the  fountain  of  the 
inspired  word  of  God  so  long  denied  to  them,  the  art  of 
printing  appeared  to  supply  the  demand.  So  likewise  when 
those,  whose  hearts  were  full  of  the  impulses  and  hopes  gen- 
erated in  the  midst  of  this  universal  agitation,  found  Europe 
a  great  prison  house,  behold,  royal  fleets  were  sent  on  mis- 
sions to  extend  the  boundaries  of  geographical  knowledge, 
and  under  the  auspices  of  the  very  monarchs  who  founded 
the  inquisition,  the  Genoese  mariner  was  crossing  the  track- 
less ocean  in  quest  of  another  world  to  become  the  home  of 
those  persecuted  for  conscience  sake. 

There  are  no  accidents  in  history.  When  we  reflect  how 
long  the  western  world  had  been  unknown  to  the  eastern, 
though  inhabited  by  an  oriental  race  ;  when  we  find  even 
the  discovery  achieved  by  the  Northmen  in  the  Icelandic  voy- 
ages, nipped  in  the  bud,  as  of  premature  growth,  and  unpro- 
ductive of  extensive  practical  uses  ;  and  when  we  ask  our- 
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selves  why  this  continent  was  thus  concealed  from  the  rest  of 
the  nations  until  the  last  ages  of  the  world,  why  it  was  not 
discovered  at  some  earlier  period,  we  may  darken  counsel  by 
pointing  to  secondary  causes,  but  still  the  great  palpable 
fact  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  that  America  was  reserved, — 
that  America  was  discovered  precisely  when  for  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity  it  ought  to  have  been  discovered  ;  and 
what  stronger  evidence  of  design  can  we  demand. 

When  Columbus,  seven  months  after  he  had  launched 
into  the  unknown  waste  of  the  western  ocean,  returned  to 
Spain  with  his  glorious  tidings,  his  march  in  triumphal 
procession  to  meet  his  sovereigns  was  greeted  with  the 
firing  of  cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  other  tokens  of 
public  joy,  and  as  he  closed  the  recital  of  his  adventures  in 
the  presence  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  they  fell  upon  their 
knees  and  thanked  Almighty  God  for  the  glory  which  had 
crowned  their  enterprise.  But  their  dim  vision  reached  not 
to  the  almost  incomprehensible  results  of  that  great  event. 
Their  homage  and  thanks  were  rendered  for  Spain.  Colum- 
bus announced  his  glorious  work  in  exulting  strains  ;  "  let 
processions  be  made,  festivals  held,  temples  be  filled  with 
branches  and  flowers,  for  Christ  rejoices  on  earth  as  in  hea- 
ven, seeing  the  future  redemption  of  souls  ;  let  us  rejoice, 
also,  for  the  temporal  benefit  to  Spain  and  to  all  Christen- 
dom." But  even  the  great  navigator,  who  with  a  sublime 
enthusiasm  believed  himself,  in  this  instance,  to  be  the  instru- 
ment of  a  special  Providence,  and  that  his  enterprise  had 
been  predicted  in  the  prophecies  of  holy  scripture,  failed  to 
grasp  a  true  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  his  achievement ;  and 
the  motto  borne  upon  his  arms  and  sculptured  on  his  tomb 
evinced  the  same  unconsciousness, — "  for  Castile  and  Leon 
Columbus  discovered  a  New  World."  Could  we  change  the 
inscription,  we  would  say,  "  as  an  asylum  for  Liberty  of 
Conscience  and  Human  Freedom,  Columbus  Discovered  a 
New  World."  It  is  said  that  Ferdinand  the  son  of  the  Gen- 
oese found  something  mysterious  and  typical  in  his  father's 
name  of  Columbus,  signifying  a  dove — the  emblem  in  pro- 
fane mythology  and  in  sacred  history,  of  peace  and  love. 
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Though  we  may  dispute  the  mystic  sense  asserted  to  be 
contained  in  the  name,  yet  how  apposite  and  beautiful  is  the 
image  thus  presented,  of  the  great  mariner  returning  over 
the  ocean  in  his  little  bark,  with  glad  tidings,  and  as  the 
winged  messenger  of  peace,  bearing  the  olive  branch  from 
the  New  to  the  Old  World,  emblematic  of  the  blessings 
thence  to  flow  in  all  future  ages. 

But  whatever  may  at  that  day  have  been  thought  of  the 
discovery,  we  can  now  comprehend  its  true  usefulness  ;  we 
can  now  see  that  it  was  essential  for  the  nurture  and  growth 
of  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  were 
the  legitimate  fruits  of  the  reformation,  that  they  should  be 
transplanted  in  a  new  soil :  hence  the  value  and  the  neces- 
sity of  America.  The  fixed  forms  of  European  society,  the 
feudal  system  and  the  various  modifications  of  aristocratical 
and  monarchical  institutions  were  all  hostile  to  the  full,  free 
and  unchecked  development  of  these  principles.  They 
needed  a  pure,  untainted  atmosphere,  a  clear  field,  unchoked 
by  the  weeds  that  had  grown  up  from  the  corruption  of 
ages — a  strong  virgin  soil,  where  in  the  unbroken  solitude 
of  the  wilderness  they  might  attain  a  giant  strength  before 
they  were  attacked.  The  Old  Pagan  Era  had  met  its  death 
on  the  old  continent,  the  New  Era  was  to  attain  its  man- 
hood on  the  New  Continent.  New  elements  were  in  oper- 
ation, and  a  New  People  were  to  to  be  born  in  a  New 
World,  to  embody  and  develop  these  truths.  But  where 
were  this  people  to  be  placed  1  America  is  a  vast  conti- 
nent, but  what  part  of  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  nativity 
of  a  great  people,  charged  with  the  consummation  of  this 
momentous  design?  The  physical  geography  of  the  earth 
has  much  to  do  with  its  history.  The  geographical  features 
of  a  country  are  intimately  connected  with  the  character 
and  destiny  of  its  people.  Whither  then  would  the  steps  of 
the  exiles  of  Europe  be  directed  ?  what  region  was  best  fit- 
ted for  their  abode  ?  "  Gold,"  said  Columbus,  exulting  over 
the  mines  of  wealth  he  had  discovered,  "  is  an  excellent  thing. 
With  gold  one  forms  treasures ;  with  gold  one  does  what- 
ever one  wishes  in  this  world  ;  even  souls  can  be  got  to  para- 
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dise  by  it."  Stimulated  by  cupidity,  and  attracted  by  the 
barbaric  splendor  which  shone  resplendently  at  the  courts 
of  Cuzco  and  Mexico,  Spain  seized  with  rapacity  on  those 
rich  regions.  But  in  the  sunny  vales  of  the  south  where  the 
earth  yields  a  copious  fount  of  silver  and  gold,  and  nature 
bears  in  spontaneous  luxuriance  her  choicest  fruits,  human 
energy  sinks  into  torpid  slumber  ;  and  that  martial  ardor, 
that  spirit  of  enthusiastic  enterprise  which  animated  He  man 
Cortez  with  nine  hundred  men  to  the  conquest  of  great  and 
populous  nations,  was  soon  dried  up  by  the  fervor  of  the 
tropics.  Gold  cannot  secure  political  harmony,  social  pro- 
gress, or  national  greatness.  Behold,  even  at  this  day  the 
spirit  of  liberty  caught  from  our  own  happy  country,  and 
wafted  to  the  south,  struggling  unceasingly  with  natural 
and  social  obstacles.  The  American  eagle  is  justly  repre- 
sented as  soaring  aloft  in  the  air  ;  but  the  Mexican  eagle 
is  perched  upon  the  Nopal,  the  emblem  of  the  tropics, — nature 
has  fettered  it  to  the  earth.  But  what  region,  I  repeat,  would 
wisdom  select  as  best  fitted  for  the  habitation  of  a  great 
nation,  charged  with  the  development  of  some  of  the  most 
important  elements  of  the  new  era?  what  should  be  its 
physical  characteristics  ?  I  answer,  a  soil  which  would  both 
stimulate  and  reward  labor — a  climate  which  would  at 
seasons  demand  exertion  to  secure  protection  against  its 
inclemencies — an  almost  boundless  territory,  stretching 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  thus  favoring  by  sea  and  land  the  ex- 
pansion of  national  greatness — which  should  reach  through 
various  degrees  of  temperature  and  abound  with  all  the 
varied  productions  of  nature,  thus  favoring  the  closest  com- 
mercial intercourse  and  social  union — a  country  with  im- 
mense prairies,  vast  lakes,  lofty  mountains,  majestic  rivers, 
great  cataracts,  all  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  sublimity, 
thus  familiarizing  the  national  mind  with  the  noblest  scenes 
of  nature,  rebuking  narrow  and  contracted  views,  and  gen- 
erating a  sympathy  for  the  elevated  and  expansive. 

To  such  a  country  came  the  apostles  of  human  liberty, 
and  our  revolutionary  straggle,  and  those  noble  institutions 
under  which  wre  live  and  nourish,  are,  under  the  blessing 
of  God,  the  fruits  of  their  pilgrimage. 
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But  how  were  the  people  entrusted  with  so  momentous  a 
mission,  and  about  to  perform  so  important  a  part  in  the 
last  age  of  the  world,  to  be  descended  ?  Were  they  to  come 
from  one  stock  or  from  many?  The  characteristic  of  this 
age  is,  that  it  possesses  the  fruits  of  human  exertion,  intellect, 
taste  and  genius  produced  through  all  time — the  accumula- 
ted knowledge  and  experience  of  six  thousand  years.  It 
combines  all,  and  seeks  to  digest  and  develope  all,  under  the 
influence  of  a  new  code  of  morals.  A  single  lineage  for 
this  people  would  only  have  preserved  and  enlarged  local 
peculiarities  and  prejudices.  All  that  was  partial  and  lo- 
cal was  to  be  obliterated.  The  races  of  the  old  world  were 
to  be  commingled,  and  fused  into  one  mass  in  the  new.  By 
mutual  contact,  religious  bigotries  were  to  be  tempered ; 
and  thus  amid  the  throng  that  landed  on  our  shores,  we  find 
as  well  the  Roman  Catholic,  as  the  Huguenot  and  the  Pil- 
grim Puritan,  not  only  the  Anglo  Saxon,  but  the  Bohemian, 
the  Tueton,  the  Spaniard,  the  Celt,  the  Finn,  the  Norman, 
and  the  Swede.  Though  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  may 
predominate,  yet  this  composite  origin  has  produced  a  race 
of  varied  capacity  and  of  liberal  character. 

It  is  unnecessary,  as  it  might  be  vain  glorious,  to  recount 
what  this  race  has  achieved,  how  much  it  has  contributed  to 
elevate  the  condition  of  man,  and  how  vast  an  influence  it  has 
exercised  towards  the  destruction  of  hereditary  distinctions, 
despotic  power  and  religious  tyranny,  in  Europe.  But  I 
may  be  permitted  for  a  moment  to  dwell  on  that  distin- 
guishing feature  which  marks  the  position  of  the  Amer- 
ican Citizen — the  exercise  of  self  government  without  any 
restraint  except  moral  restraint.  By  freedom  I  mean, 
not  the  want  of  all  law  and  social  order — not  that  spirit  of 
licentious  independence  which  is  the  birthright  of  savages — 
not  those  technical  forms  of  free  government  which  are 
satisfied  with  the  names  of  Consuls  and  Senates  and  Legis- 
lative Assemblies  ;  but  that  freedom  which  rests  the  rights 
of  man  upon  the  laws  ordained  by  his  maker — which  comes 
with  the  breath  of  life — which,  when  nationalized,  infuses 
animation  and  vital  energy  into  the  entire  frame-work  of 
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society  and  stimulates  every  man,  the  poorest  and  the  hum- 
blest, to  ameliorate  his  condition,  and  improve  and  elevate 
his  soul.  If  we  examine  the  history  of  ancient  art  and 
knowledge  we  learn  that  they  were  not  free  ;  science  was 
the  property  of  privileged  classes,  learning  was  hidden 
in  the  cloisters  of  the  temple.  No  artizan  dared  to  invade 
the  rules  prescribed  for  the  exercise  of  his  art  by  this 
superior  power ;  the  myriads  of  human  beings  who  toiled 
in  raising  the  pyramids,  the  sculptor  who  chiselled  out 
the  head  of  Memnon,  were  mere  machines,  the  knowl- 
edge which  directed  them  belonged  to  their  masters,  and 
if  ever  confided  to  them,  was  entrusted  in  the  shape 
of  technical  rules  and  formula?,  the  principles  of  which 
were  concealed.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  state  of  the 
arts  was  their  direction  towards  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
higher  castes,  while  the  people  were  left  in  comparative 
discomfort.  We  pause  in  amazement  before  the  Teocallis, 
which  still  tower  on  the  plains  of  Central  America,  and 
the  immense  porticoes  of  temples  and  palaces  which  cover 
the  shores  of  the  Nile,  and  see  that  the  idol  and  the  heathen 
god  were  provided  with  stately  houses  of  worship,  and  that 
the  monarchs  lived  in  superb  mansions.  But  where  are  the 
abodes  of  the  people  ?  Could  we  see  Mexico  and  Egypt 
when  flourishing  in  their  glory,  by  the  side  of  those  monu* 
ments  of  power  and  superstition  would  be  observed  the 
humble  thatched  dwellings  of  the  people.  It  was  their  lot 
to  labor,  to  build,  to  hew  the  stone,  to  raise  the  column,  and 
to  eat  the  bread  of  subjection.  It  was  theirs  to  sweat  and 
toil  for  others,  to  know  how  knowledge  elevates  man,  in- 
creases his  comforts  and  powers,  dignifies  his  condition  and 
promotes  his  happiness,  and  yet  to  see  that  knowledge  ap- 
propriated and  controlled  by  a  few.  Turn  we  now  to  our 
own  day  and  generation  and  we  find  knowledge  diffused 
and  the  arts  cultivated  for  the  benefit  of  all.  The  existence 
of  seventeen  millions  of  human  beings,  each  possessing  an 
equal  claim  to  the  fullest  enjoyment  of  which  his  nature 
and  condition  are  capable,  has  created  a  demand  upon  the 
arts  which  has  been  met  by  a  corresponding  development, 
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cheapening  their  products  and  scattering  widely  their  treas- 
ures. The  artificial  rivers,  the  long  lines  of  railroads,  the 
ceaseless  manufactory,  the  leviathan  steamer,  the  printing 
press,  these  are  not  of  right  nor  in  fact  for  privileged  class- 
es, but  the  humblest  of  us  may  enjoy  them  and  their  products 
at  a  moderate  cost.  Nay,  all  our  vast  public  works  are 
undertaken  for  the  good  of  the  many  and  not  of  the  few, 
and  are  designed  to  bring  their  blessings  to  the  door  of  every 
man,  just  as  at  this  day  the  pure  water  of  a  distant  stream 
flows  through  our  streets  in  numberless  rivulets,  torn  from 
its  native  channels  to  bless  with  the  best  of  God's  bounties, 
each  denizen  of  this  great  city.  But  these  are  matters  of 
fact  and  history  so  palpable  that  1  need  not  dwell  upon 
them,  but  from  the  past  and  the  present,  now  direct  your 
attention  to  the  future. 

"  Modern  History  "  says  Dr.  Arnold,  "  is  the  last  step  ;  it 
appears  to  bear  marks  of  the  fullness  of  time,  as  if  there 
would  be  no  future  History  beyond  it."  Now  it  is  evident, 
that  the  mass  of  human  society  is  moving  in  the  same  di- 
rection America  is  moving,  but  we  are  in  the  advance. 
The  question  of  deep  interest  is  whether  this  march  will  be 
arrested.  In  reply  to  those  who  predict  our  ruin,  it  is  idle 
to  boast  of  external  advantages.  When  our  staticians  tell 
us  that  we  possess  an  area  of  2,300,000  square  miles,  and 
more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  acres  of  unsold  public 
lands,  that  we  have  coal  fields  700  miles  in  extent,  4000 
miles  of  railroad,  with  50  different  lines  of  canals ;  that 
our  crops  of  grain  and  other  edibles  equal  700,000,000  of 
bushels ;  that  there  are  educated  in  our  three  thousand 
academies 'and  50,000  primary  schools  two  million  of  our 
youth,  and  that  in  our  libraries  scattered  throughout  the 
union  there  are  900,000  volumes  of  books,  we  cannot  but 
estimate  these  as  signs  of  great  power  and  prosperity :  they 
are  the  tokens  of  life,  but  do  not  constitute  the  vital  princi- 
ple itself.     For  this  we  must  look  deeper. 

If  we  search  carefully  for  the  great  verities,  growing  out 
of  the  Christian  system,  which  affect  man  as  a  citizen,  in 
contradistinction  to  man  as  an  individual,  we  find  them  em- 
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bodied  in  the  words,  Religious  and  Civil  freedom — the  dis- 
union of  all  forcible  connexion  of  Church  and  State,  and  the 
right  of  men  to  govern  themselves  :  or  in  the  language  of 
our  charter  of  independence,  the  inalienable  right  of  every 
man,  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness :  These 
are  ours  by  history,  by  religion,  by  inheritance,  and  by  Law. 
Exercised  in  subjection  to  Christian  principle  they  have  been 
the  cause  of  our  success  as  a  nation :  they  are  pregnant 
with  power,  life  and  permanence.  Full  of  life,  they  are 
also  full  of  motion,  and  never  till  every  abritrary  institution 
be  levelled,  every  base  prejudice,  every  unjust  privilege, 
every  violent  restraint  be  removed,  will  they  have  fulfiled 
their  mission.  Their  spirit,  like  an  angel  of  peace  and 
mercy  with  healing  on  her  wings,  has  visited  the  cottage 
of  the  poor,  and  pronounced  that  as  by  birth  they  are  men, 
so  by  law  they  are  men.  It  has  overcome  the  legalized 
usurpation  of  centuries,  and  left  man  to  the  exercise  of 
self-government. 

The  idea  of  individual  self  government  involves  the 
control  of  the  passions,  apetites,  physical  and  intellectual 
excesses,  and  man  approaches  nearest  its  realization  as  a 
Christian-so  likewise  the  idea  of  national  self  government 
involves  a  similar  subjection,  and  no  nation  can  realize  it 
except  a  Christian  nation.  For  as  every  thing  human  tends 
to  excess,  as  even  virtue  may  be  carried  into  severe  aus- 
terity— as  justice  may  be  stretched  to  the  bloody  limits  of 
Draconian  Law — so  liberty  may  run  riot  in  unrestrained 
license — so  considerate  reform  may  be  hurried  into  disor- 
ganizing violence — so  society  may  be  dissolved  into  its  origi- 
nal elements  and  be  flung  back  from  civilization  into  bar- 
barism. The  element  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  dis- 
tinguishing modern  from  ancient  civilization,  destroying  the 
one  and  vitalising  the  other,  the  element  which  has  origi- 
nated human  freedom  and  secured  its  birth,  growth  and  con- 
tinued life — its  progress  and  its  ascendance — this  element, 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  is  Christianity.  The  great  ques- 
tion of  the  permanence  of  our  form  of  goverment  is  thus 
answered  ;  it  depends  on  our  faith  and  practice  as  Christians, 
individually  and  nationally.     To  those  therefore  who  with 
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shallow  Philosophy  predict  the  decadence  of  this  gover- 
ment,  because  the  like  hath  been  the  repeated  fate  of  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  we  can  reply  by  showing  that  our  in- 
stitutions are  placed  upon  a  different  basis ;  that  there  is 
nothing  apposite  or  analogous  between  the  first  and  last  ages 
of  the  world,  and  that  if  we  realize  the  idea  of  a  Christian 
commonwealth,  our  institutions  will  be  placed  upon  an 
immutable  basis. 

There  is  another  interesting  question  growing  out  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  our  goverment,  which  is  often  suggest- 
ed in  connexion  with  our  national  existence.     So  far,  how- 
ever, from  involving  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  nation, 
it  tends  to  elucidate  another  lesson  which   America  has 
taught  the  old  world.     I  mean,  the  supposed  impossibility 
of  enlarging  our  territory,  and  at  the  same  time  continuing 
the  Union.     "  We  are  told  that  the  ancient  Etrurians,  the 
Rasena  of  Italy,"  as  their  history  proves  to  us,  "  had  con- 
ceived the  wise  and  singular  policy  of  making  with  those 
whom  they  had  conquered  such  a  peace,  as  gave  them  a 
share  in  the  government."    The  Romans  adopted  the  same 
system,  and  cemented  the  bonds  of  their  vast  empire,  by 
thus  giving  the  conquered  an  interest  in  the  permanence  and 
superiority  of  the  state,  and  constituting  them  a  part  of  the 
national  family.     Upon  a  more  enduring  basis,  we  have 
more  perfectly  developed  the  same  idea.     We  are  not  a 
mere  confederation — the  general  government  exists  by  its 
own  independent  power,  but  the  States  share  in  it — and  yet 
for  municijial  purposes  we  are  not  a  consolidated  empire, 
but  each  State,  for  local  objects,  rules  itself.     The  individu- 
ality of  the  States  is  preserved  in  its  proper  sphere,  the  parts 
have  their  independent  action  to  be  varied  according  to  the 
wants,  the  character,  the  local  condition,  habits  and  occu- 
pations.   They  are  left  to  exercise  all  local  legislation,  and 
are  limited  only  in  objects  of  general  and  national  legisla- 
tion.    We  thus  have  multiplicity  in  unity,  petty  provinces 
incorporate  in  one  great  body,  many  local  governments  for 
local  purposes,  one  national  government  for  national  pur- 
poses   The    bond  of  affinity  remains    equally    energetic 
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though  the  number  of  the  component  parts  be  increased. 
By  enlargement  the  attractive  power  is  not  diminished,  the 
repulsive  power  is  not  strengthened.  So  long  as  the  process 
of  accretion,  aggregation  and  incorporation  into  the  great 
body  politic,  is  carried  on,  not  by  unjust  encroachment,  not 
by  conquest,  but  as  the  result  of  an  enlightened  preference, 
as  the  dictate  of  voluntary  desire  to  become  a  member  of 
the  family,  it  may  be  continued  without  danger.  If  this  be 
true  of  ten  States,  it  is  true  of  a  hundred  contiguously  situ- 
ated. A  system  in  which  each  member  forms  part  of  a 
compact  whole,  and  yet  retains  its  individuality  for  all 
objects  appertaining  to  the  individual,  possesses  no  principle 
of  disunion,  but  may  be  indefinitely  extended.  Its  capacity 
is  not  limited  by  territory,  it  may  embrace  a  great  family 
of  nations,  extending  from  Labrador  to  Darien,  from  New 
York  to  Oregon.  It  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  union  of  na- 
tions, for  common  objects,  for  the  preservation  of  peace, 
international  harmony,  social  concord  and  brotherhood,  one 
and  inseparable.  Could  we  see  the  prospect  dawning  upon 
Europe,  as  upon  America,  of  such  a  Congress  of  Nations,  it 
would  seem  like  the  first  gleams  of  light  ushering  in  that 
blissful  period,  when  war  shall  cease  upon  the  earth. 

To  this  argument  for  the  probability  of  the  permanence 
of  our  national  existence,  may  be  added  the  fact  that  though 
citizens  of  different  state  sovereignties,  our  people  are  pos- 
sessed mainly  of  the  same  system  of  laws,  the  same  institu- 
tions and  customs,  and  the  same  language.  Coleridge  justly 
termed  "  the  possible  destiny  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, as  a  nation  of  a  hundred  millions  of  freemen,  stretch- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  living  under  the  laws 
of  Alfred  and  speaking  the  language  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton,"  "  an  august  conception."  But  as  we  remember 
that  when  "  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of 
one  speech,"  to  "  scatter  abroad  "  the  nations  "  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,"  their  language  was  "  confounded,"  we 
can  rightly  estimate  the  influence  of  "  one  language  and 
one  speech  "  in  binding  the  nations  together  again  in  one 
family,  in  making  them  members  of  one  vast  commonwealth* 
and  in  cementing  and  perpetuating  our  own  Union. 
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From  themes  so  inviting  I  must  hasten  to  ask  you  in  con- 
clusion, from  the  point  we  have  now  gained,  to  contrast  the 
first  with  the  second  age  of  the  world.     The  first  was  de- 
based by  a  multitude  of  miserable  mythologies  and  degra- 
ding superstitions,  the  second  tends  to  the  predominance  of 
one  pure  and  ennobling  religion,  the  former  was  marked  by 
a  repetition  of  ceaseless  efforts  during  four  thousand  years, 
to  attain  some  form  of  permanence  and  progression,  the 
latter  presents  but  one  great  current  ever  flowing  onward  ; 
in  the  first,  the  Material  and  human  were  predominant,  in 
the  second,  the  Spiritual ;  the  arts  and  civilization  of  the 
first  contained  the  seeds  of  their  own  dissolution,  in  the  latter 
we  see  no  limits  to  their  course  ;  the  chronicles  of  the  one 
are  occupied  with  dire  conflicts,  in  the  history  of  the  other 
peace  begins  to  reign  over  war ;  the  inherent  generic  prop- 
erty of  the  one  was  decay  and  barbarism,  the  element  of 
the  other  is  progressive  life  ;  the  exhausted  energies  of  the 
first  were  expiring  in  Europe  and  western  Asia  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  era ;  the  vigor,  glory  and  brightness  of 
the  second,  which  then  sprang  into  existence,  have  not  yet 
attained  their  maturity.     From  the  Christian  era,  or  rather 
from  that  time  when  the  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome 
was  finally  buried  in  a  common  grave,  when  the  light  of 
their  science  and  literature  was  extinguished  and  the  new 
and  brighter  light  of  a  divine  religion  began  to  exert  its 
power,  from  that  period  when  the  weak  vitality  of  the  old 
pagan  system  became  extinct,  and  even  the  fresh  invasion 
of  northern   barbarism  was  subdued  by  the  renovating  in- 
fluence of  another  code  of  morals,  humanity  has  been  ad- 
vancing in  a  steady  and  unfaltering  course  of  improvement. 
Thus  is  the  whole  history  of  man  divided  in  twain,  and  thus 
do  we  find  all  history  teaching  that  Man's  most  exalted  po- 
sition as  an  individual,  as  a  social  and  intelectual  being  and 
as  a  citizen,  depends  upon  his  existence  as  a  moral  being ; 
and  that  the  permanence  of  arts,  civilization,  goverment 
and  all  beneficent  human  institution,  is  inseparably  con- 
nected  with  the  Christian  Religion.     May  this    precious 
truth  be  engraven  deep   on  the  National  Heart,  and  be 
taught  to  our  children  from  generation  to  generation. 
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